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FOREWORD 



This volame' incJudes the descriptions of the 179 projects that 
received support from the^ Fund in 1975-76. We were somewhat puzzled 
about what to call this publication. All agreed it was more than 
a list,, and less, than a Synthesis^ more thail merely^^descriptions, but 
less than analyses. We Concluded that the content, in fact, represents 
"resources for change;** "not capital resources, but those non-capital 
resources essential to improvement — people, institutions, and' ideas. 

The Project Directors named, by and large, are not the illustrious 
names that you s,ee in each |issue of the Chronicle of Higher Education 
or the Harvard Education, Review , although' their achievements may' deserve 
that attention. They are practitioners working each da^ to implement 
real improvements in their settings. And the instittrtfibns named are not 
jugt the major universities, a>lthough some of them are included, uor are 
they just the selecti-jAe institutions, although some of them are included, 
,The projects represent, in their totality, the broad sweep of 
practitionf'rs and orgrajiizations involved in American postsecondary 
education .today. The ideas, although all may not be regarded as 
dramatically "new" often are woven into new contexts anti others evidence 
untried dimensions.^ Thus, these projects .represent a variety of 
approaches to postsecondary education, ^nd as such, they are intended as 
entitled^, "Resources for Change" for the many u^es to which they might 
be applied by a diverse public audience. ^ 



Virginia B. Smith 
Director 
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Alabama Consortium for the Development of Higher Education (ACDHE) 

X^enter for Open Learning ' ^ ^ 

Demopolis, Alabama * 

The relative underdevelopment of educational oppo^rtunities in certain geo- 
graphical 'regions requires improvement at several levels* Twenty^ pert?ejit. of 
the families in i^ural Alabama eax'ns incomes below the poverty level. Fifty-- 
nine percent of the population over 16, about 1.3 millii^n people, does not 
have a high school degree. The United States Office of Education Sixid the 
State of Alabama are beginning to reach this populatlou with a demonstration 
grant for Adult Basic Education which offers the General Equivalency^ Degree. 
But the question remains: How is it possible to meet the poStsecondary needs^^ 
of these new learners and of others who Vequire non-tradlti^mal oppgrtu- • " 
nities and approaches for basic and vocational .education? 

The Alabama Consortium for the Development o£ Higher Educatiot^ is* uniquely 
situated to begin to respond to the^e problems. Its member institutions 
in central Alabama provide an unusual mix oS large and Bmall, public and 
private. Black and white, sectarian ^and non-sectarian campuses, along with 
the State's only women's college* It already has a strong' record of in- ^ 
stitutional, cooperation. Under a Fund grant in Fiscal Year '75, the 
Alabama Consortium began planning a new, outreach program of individualized 
Advising, an inventory of learning resources, and an open learning center. 
Now in the beginning of a new two-year grant, the Consortium's long-tertn 
goal is the full establishment of a Center for Ojen Learning. The Con- 
, sortium*is using £ask forces to develop its Learniijig Resources Information 
System, whose components will include* the new' advising system, a centralized 
credit bank, and, new administrative linkages with other agencies; Special 
emphasis is being put on the development of a flexible external degree 
program, which will allow credit for learning at home or at york. The . 
first; 100 student^' .will be dram from a iiine county ar'ea, and should l?e^ ' 
eikolled by January. 1976. By the end Qf the grant, 300-400 students x^ill ^ 
be eweiied in a permanent and growing program. . » ^ 

Through the multiple components of the prroject, the Consortium i^ drawing 
on other experimental resources within the State. For example, it* is 
using the experience of New College at the University of Alabama in > 
Tuscaloosa in contract degrees, and of Miles College in Eutaw (also a Fund 
project) in the teaching of basic skills to rural -learners. The outcomfe§ 
of this ambitious project will bear directly un the many probleujs of 
extending educational opportunities to undejserved populations. 

Project Director: Paul A. Spell ^ ^ Alabama Con^a^ortium for the 

222 East Annex. Development of Higher E^oication 

University of Alabama 30^6 North Main ^ * 

University, Alabama 35486 Demopolis, Alabama 36732 
(205) 348-7770 
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Alice Lloyd College ^ \ " s . . . ^} ' 

Pippa Masses, Kentucky ' ». v • • ' ^ . 

^ ' ^ ■ ^ * * \ \ ^/ 

Maiiy factors such as loss pf enrollment and declining gift^ from the private' 
f secfcpr ar,e threatening the existence of sm^llf polleges. In order for them to 
survive, thejLamBt either take advantage^ of the rosouroes thi\yvj)ave or 
develop nes^ ones. ^ Alice ^LloyJ C^lleget^ located in the AppaiacHian region of 
eastern Kentucky, 'proposes to address two^que^Jtions:^ , , ^ ^ 

(1) Wliat kini^ of' unique 'rolti!f:^^,_c3;D^^ and private 
colleges play in higher education today? ^ ' 

(2) How can such colleges; public -ahd .private, ptabrish ti^^s^ I 
with the"ir surrounding communiti-es in a manner, that enhances 
their overall edue;at±onai progra^?<>', , > 

Over the past, three years, the College has [estaMishefi a Vegional resour<-e " 
center which pffers local groups an inp^r^i^ed, first-'hand exposure to 
Appalachian culture.. The institution would now- like to make the program 
available to people ot^tside oTThe .region who have an Xxiterest in the arc^a 
and its problenis, p.^:^ticularly groups that have potentitii^ f.or imphQtiag " 
the central App.alachlan region. Such groups' tnc lude Fe^'deral, St^, and 
local government off^ci^ls^ business leaders; college *te<\chers' fiiJ*^ . 
administrators; jour.nalist^; .and representatives from small institutions* 
Four institutes with 30 participants per session are planned over two 
years* The insti^lites focus on probiems of communication and social 
interaction* that ari^e froBi a failure to understand, cultural differences^? rirs 
thfe central Appxllachian mountains. ' ^ ' 

The purpose of the institutes is to bring an alre.-^y well-develbpt?d l>r<m^m 
tr a mori*^ diverse. and mot^^ nationally representative group, thereby 
"increasing opportunit\ies/ that students interested in mlnne MsskVot 
Alicc/Lloyd College \4ll learn about its programs. Through the institution, 
policygjxrfcers and 'lea^^rs will also become axmr^A^of ^the resources of the 
center, A maior goaXof the projeeS is to deions^ratV* to pthor smrill 
pDsts^condary inctitutlons ''throughout the .U*pC, a modef of* coMjsnity- oi?r- 
vice i^o that they^will also^ discover and establish their ov/n unfepumeji^, 

. ' . ■ ^ " ^ 

Project Director: Miki^ Mullim^ ^ 

Director, Appalachian U-aming iah 
Alice Lloyd College >J ^ 
• Pippa Passes, Kentucky 41844 
(606) 368-^2101 
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Al^ka PKi /Alpha .Ednbd^^ . * . ^ 

" ' " '.r . ■'■'^'^c.> ,y^x°* ' ' ■ '^'^ - \ ■ '"^-^ , 

^yidual^giv^da^ pofeential raaoure^^ Alphij^pM Aipb,a$ imtloiml^saisJtorltj; ^ | 
f rafceiralty o'^ professi<pna;j.s Jfrom. ali. wal^^ of |>^^.;fat ,ia suel\ a'' iffe^ij^ The^ / r \ 
' \ organi^^.^tioa became* Qon^<^j(;ned' ^evferal y^^its ag^'^-'afeouty applying the SateTniti ■ ^ 
of its membership CO social needs, and decided £o form a couj^^eliiigJnatiiark 
% * to help young mixxortt^ mm md vommx ^hp^my naed cfecoarageiaeat arl||i'|te^i^ ^ 
returning to school, Tf^ f taternity Is particularly con^mtnM Mgh .^'^ 

\$chool drop-ou&> Itigb sShool graduates who diseWttouje tiWir li^^Si^olingt^ 
' Vietnam ^eieraos and ort*ers with spaetal needs. * * J ^ * ^ 

'thie ahprt-;rainige gofii^'l^f the program^!© m motivutk ttw Btndmts to smk * „^ 
and^demdncJ a quafity ^duc&tiori* Tlia progrma provldiss tHree typte | * *^ 4?^ 
seirviccfi;--edwcatioiKjl, itof^tmaijidnalt and sopns^llng* Tha ediimtiooM " ^ > 
.. ■ serytca|r:/inelujl« 'tutoring a tudtnts iii vari^t 0ub|^^^ ^wtl^ra^j-^s'^^c^^^ / 
ej.g*-5> myth.6matics^ English^ -^tc; .0X<sursions-.t0•'^^ar^ous'\^<^pdti0n>af^ 
■ . tions| /and 4eveloptae^:t of raadiag skills. ^ fly:^ llnfomaii^ionf:! s©rvl0^ " . 

* indludigJ. assisting atadents^'te applying for college^ ad?isi0Bio^^pr"oyiBl^ 
i su|»pl^'menl?al ref ^reneo^ aoureas for subject luattar areas^f- pr^s^^ldlisig studeMa» 
I .^ith tests to he^lp^ measure their progress iotnd diagiiose ttelr aatads; mm^ 
fi * providiitg j^h^ poun^^l^^B^ith Infatmatlo^ regarding ^^^Itege flimn^ t« J 

' ■■' »and■BClmmer^■:job0» the eounarflns-^awvl^e© inctludi^t asMstane^ to ^soMng -"^t^^^^.- 
wlftli pw^onal problems I advising atudi^t^ ragardto^^Miiir*^^ 

apt,4' <*iasses" ^hloh th^y should .t^kn^ mtotalnlng doritacsJi: #Sh. ^choolj , v ^ • : ' , 
cqunWlors' regarding progress qf thoai^^'eounseleaa in higli achobl? ' lastetlng.^/ 
" * f'tfie aounsi^lec^s in idanJtffyin^''iiith tha Bltek ^Kperiltfee; and obsifrvlBg* 
first !>aiid, Blaclfe sueeesa^l^gages, * * _ 

/It 1^ expej^t^d 'that thia p^ograia ^11 haira th^ Soltmkc^i^i^^^tBt 11) It 
/'trtll motlHata minority yout^ to ^aek a' lev^gl of .p0@t^«i?rOTdary riedumtloa^ 
/■-t^hich ^li^iieve^^^ airademle/^klll^r t2) the augd^^^;.-of pis progTCp ahijflld 
/ motlvatp^^^^he pe^rs and oo^laapp^ of the c^oa^ tp '''hiQ^ 

' " t^0 pt^^am and ,to pursue a postsecoijcii^y ^^^iiy^tlon in to tq. iildrtls^ 

theijr j^petance i^o compete' to t^e Job*mrket; ^n«k (3§ ?r^ha program Is ^ 
^ ^peete4l^):o ^er^eVa^ a moi^l Sot.^tw^ilmi^ ptoj^xam by f&et.o 
^ and ig^^iJ^^tloAal l^nstltiJ^tiona* Tip davelopmant of ne$*^mouna#llng af^ 
' tutor^^lj^ fcacfhnictuas Should of interest and fm^ortmcB to^heacs^'l 
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•l^r^jaet* IDlr^fetor^t Heiwan Smltht^^Jr. ^ 
; \ Alpha Phi Alp^% 

4501 Cedar Street 
Plna.. Bluff, Arkail^as- 71601 
^ ^ . ^ \ (50l)'S35-67da X272 
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mwtm College , . . ^ * . V 

■i.r • . , . , . • ■ 

If a colioge.is ccmHiiECed to Alberal e.ducacion hup m the saiae tflif? Is - 
ais&2tCJLsf ied vith the assumption that liberal education is encoaipa&sed 
by a study of "the classical liberal arts as well as the newer dlscl^ines 
eiabrated within liberal leScniog, hm does It find its way out of thi^ 
dileaaa? This was the question facing Alveinp in AUer. a peri^ of 

©xpefintentatioli with several -prograjmat'lc changes, the college addresB.©^ 
itself 'to rni explbratldn of - the. role of the disciplines in' undergrad«ate 
edttcatton.. TMs then I&d to an effort 'to focus 6a defining liberal edu 
cation not only lis content but also by a refinement of thcpYoeess. 

Starting 'In 1971 the college focused on the definition of learning outcomes 
and a reorganization of its cuicrlculuin around eight broad cospp^tences: c 
(1) effective coawunlcat ion skills; (2) analytical capability; (3). workable 
probiea-soivlftg skill? (4> a facility for value 'judgnjents and, independent 
decisions;- C5) a facility for social Interaction; (6) understanding 'of 'the 
relationship of tite Individual and the enviroaoenti (7) Rareness and • 
understanding of the contemporary world; <8) knowledge, understanding, 
and responsiveness to the arts and knowledge and understanding of the 
humanl tie's. Each coapetenc* is set forth in a developmental sequence of 
vsix stages and each stage Is defined .in a manner that facilitates assess- 
ment of perforoam «. * 

The pollege is now organized into ".cojapeterice divisions as well as discipline 
divisions. All learning experiences have been analyzed in terms of their 
relationships to the competences Xnd new experiences have been .and continue^ 
to be developed, Asaessment takes f^lace both in formal courses and in an 
'i^asii^essaent center,- ^ \ •". 

- ■ .'. , ■ \ ■ 

the college took in its third class of ^^udents under the new. arrangements 
in j^he fall of 1975. After initial bugs ^h$re worked out, the counseling 
and. diagnostic processes are' working quite ^l, -The curri/julum and V- 
assfissroent j(rocedures for the first f o^r \lcvel\of the eight competences 
are In place, and work is under way on the hlghw levels of competence and 
a-co«py;ehensive assessiaent proiSedur.e that will help integrate the student's 
experience at Alvemo. 

■* . ^ ■ ■ ' ' ' ... 

, ff « . . 

■ * - • . 

Project Director: Sister Hary Austin. Doherty " , - . 

' . Alverno C&llf>ge ? 

3401. South i9ti{ Street , ^ • . ' 

Milwaukee^ Wisconsin 53215 ^ • 

671-5400 - T 
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iaericiin Associa|:lon of Coemunity and Junior Call^geSr (AACJG)^ " • 
Washington, -0»C, ' ' ; * • • /* 

^ieak^ facts affect* offender lif^ imd treatment in th«^ United States* 
Most stark and regrettable Is the fact that. the offender's chances for 
nfull reHahiXitation and constructivfe social a^djustment are vastly dimin- 
ij^hdd if >e or she actually lands In prlsion, yet-dmprisonment and the 
threat of iijsprjfeonment hm^ continued to serve as soclety^\s pritaary forms 
of correction- VSecdnff, colleges have rarely offered their programs and 
ser^/icea to the courts that handle felony cases in mthis^tering to offend- 
ers^ iwho face sentences, thus providing sound aiternatl\?es to incarceration. 
Th^re is a growing awareness aBK)ng corrections leaders and the'pt^lc 
generally that ia<!k of opportunity In education and training Is etie of the 
great olistacles to offender reintegration. . An underutillssed and qverlooked 
resource has b^feen. the comprehensive community college ^which has a breadth 
'of services, and progr^iioa at i:easonable costs ^ • , ^ ' ^ 

The MCJC assumed leadership last y«far for a pro|,ect^entltle^ Offender 
Assistance through Community Colleges* With the advice qi a Haltional- 
Advlaory 6op»ittee three deaaonstratidn colleges were selected during the 
planning phase of the, project to test the possibilities of community , 
colleges, as significant offender resources* The target popula^on is firsts- 
time convicted fel6ns who Mlsh to pursue education as part of their pro- ^ 
batldn proj^raia. The referrals come directly from thfe courts and at each * " 
site agreement^ are made between the courts and the colleges specifying 
an educational plan for the inmate*, > \ ^ 

At the en^l of the suasaer of 1975 there had been 100 referrals*-- 58 at Florida 
Junior College at Jacksonvillej 32 at Central Piedmonfe Communj^ty College in 
Charlotte^ North Carolina; and 10 at the Community College of Denver* AACJC 
helps each site fom its ami unique program and provides^ technical, edito- , 
rial apd Infortaational services to tb^ college^* Tdraining sessions for 
coordiijiators wire sponsored^ in the spring and summer of 1975, Additionally, 
{,^i^C is pre|>aring a directory of collies and universities currently off err- 
ing offender programs and a case histofy report oh eight cplleSges arid 
universities operating Innovative offender programs. i 

The goals of the program^ate to provide full educational, occupational^ and 
*human service assistance to referrn^ls in an effort to break criminal career 
cyclesi ;to d<?velop collaborative relationships between the colleges and 
criminal Justice agencies »ln an effort" to toiprove their effectiveness In 
m>rking with these persons; and to encourage colleges to develop other 
programs for client^ and employees of ithe justice system* The project is a 
pioneering effort for both^college and community and as such » should draw 
forth natrional exlpertlse in corrections treatment to help the colleges 
develop^ refine^ and evaluate their wotk with the of fender constituency^ 

Project Director; James Mahoney jr^--^ 

American Association of Cofisnunlty and Junior Colleges , 
* One Dupottt Circle, SirW*% jSulte 41X) 

• 1 • . Washington, D*C* 20036 * 

* (202) 293-t050 . \ \ • - , 



^ American »A&sociation for Higher Education (NEJOJS) ' 
Washiicigton, ]>• C* ' V ' ^ ' ' v^ 

Because resources are scarce, many people are evaluating current ■ programs 
and • ills ti tut ing iiDproveiDents* ^Too often these people work in; a vadium, 
reef eating the experiences of others who haVe triecf si^nilar "iihprovements" 
^Is^here,. missing upcoming research reports , which should influence their 
\^ork:, and repeating mistakes 'unne?:essarily. The result is ofter. that 
needed programs fail because their staff 'merahers take^ too long to achieve 
a competence, a knowledgfe base of what^ works ''and what doesn^t> what is an 
important resource to explore and what is not, before the trial period 
^Is ended and the experiment discontinued. ' • . 

NEXUS is a te^eohone 
referral service which immediately links .individuals who ^re starting new 
programs or 1-mproving existing ones with resources oif persons who have had 
'Similar practical experience. Information • files of significant projects 
gnd people are being bucilt for reference at ^the NEXUS headquarters. ' 
NEXUS staff respond with useful resources for consultation. ■ 

Since the lnceptl,on of NEXUiS, -it has servi^:ed 2340 inquirers.' Questions 
^have ranged fronp competence-based* education, to ternure issues, to serving 
the disadvantaged students. An ^aluation of the projedt is- how under way 
in order to improve ap4K refine th^servlce and determine means^ for future- 
self-sufficiency. ■ • ~n , . , - • 

Project Director: Jane Lic^htman * ^ ' 
^ >' ' . American Associatiqa for Higher Education fNEXUS) 

One Dupont Circle, N.W;, Suite 780 ' ^ * 

Washington, D»C. 20036 < 
' ' (202) 785-8480 ' ' 



n Cpllege^ Testing. Program 
Iowa 



.'The academic and^cultural backgrounds of ^sliutfen^^ in postsecondary' . 

^Institutions have become , increasingly^ diy^^ the last decade . Still', ^ 

teacfiiiig practice goes on**iri traditional^^ii^^j^ professo^f 
"^as disypehsers of knowledge and stud.^n^;'si^»as^'f.6cep^ 
' thougft tmost aolleg^ wOuld lii^ to 
learn/ers, the lockstep of tradit xon^lo''^^ \ "o • -. • 

ways/go untried.,, Ofhly modest attemp^t;^^i^iL^ • 
enrl/chment experiences for studetrts i^h^'itj^ ^^-"'i^ri" 
edufcationaX progr^ms^ offered by N3.dl3^geli^t;^ei=d^^ 
practice is t>hat the"purppse ^^*''^'^>^^^«^-^^^^^^ 
previout'ly unserved groyps 
w^th instituti^al programs 

{potential solution' to this probrem^'gr"^0j^^ 
las been developed by Joseph- E, Hill amE^H^ys^^^^ 
/College in Michigafn, Hill .has jsuggested]a^^4;b^^?iS^^ 





The American College Teating Program is trying out Hilri- 



and (3) implejaent, Evaluate,, and refine the traii^^g^^Bj^,ce4iJr^ 
detertnine^th*^ transferability of cognitive style leariiini^'^^j^^ 
and different , institutional' settings. The first year f oqu$e$^;^^^^^^^ 
training faculty membef-s-at the two cooperating instlFii^iSriia;^ 
development/ "of materials and procedures for accqmmodatingr^-jid^.'v^ 



difference^ in cognitive styles. Jtsfhile the f ir^t year ^tivSa^^ 
implementation and evaluation at both of the -two collegesy^ fi^ 
should pircivide better' data for evaluating the eff ectiveness of 
since it involves itiplementatibn with new studep.ts by facult^f'iii^|b^4^ 
one yeaij/s trainirfg. and' experience behind them. . ^^^.J^-.l';':/ 



The major goal is to determine whether "cognitive mapping*^ 'Ojf^r^';^!^^^^ 
better way to help students learn" The project considers 3;dch: c{^^ 
Ejs: Will faculty and counselors'^be able to: apply th^^estiit^-o^^^^ 
n]fapping' into new teaching practices.? Will, the pr^c±j&^ ^t^at/fys^;^ 
at on,e institution apply to different tj^fes of institutions? 
to these questions may clarify more ef f e^tiv^ Ways to s0rvV^^^^^t^ 
of learners in postsecondary education,'/ 

Project Director : Dr. Richard L. Fergusen ^ v.^^ 

Director, Test DeveJ/opment Department/, v ; f 
/The American Colleg^^ 4E^s ting Program/ 
Post, Office Bojc^iiSS/ ' '^vi-^'lF^-vvV 

Iowa City^^-^Swa 52240 / 

(319)/<356-^3766 / - '//^ 




American Council on Education (ACE) 
Washington, D.C. 



It has*been estimated that as^ many ^^s 13 million Americans partiTcipa -.e ' 
annually in learning activities, sponsored by non-educational ins tituti oils. . 
•Yet, learrfing that occurs under the sponsorship of non-educational 
, ijistitutions, such as businesses, unions, and goyernment agencies, largely 
goes unrewarded except'l^y the sponsoring agencies. The ACE, in conjune.tion 
with the New York State -Board of Regents, is attempting to -partially, V 
remedy this "problem by develrfping creclit tecommendatioris to be sent to 
colleges and universities for training and educational programs spo'nsored* 
by such organizations/ I Teams of -subject specialists review. non-collegiate 
courses by. yislting th6 'trai^iing vSitey meeting staf f aiiS* srtudents, . 

aind analyzing th^^ cgn^te^nt and, procedures utilized i^ the^e programs . . • 
Reviewers are^ Selected^'from ppstsecondary 'institutions and f rora non-^ ' ^* 
cpllegiefce* organizations. . Thus, a team reviewing courses , in' the .banking 
field mi^ht consist of faculty, members frotn 2 and 4 year institutions as * 
weLl as ai banter or a banh training officer. . * * : * 

After two y&rs, ACE aridi^ew York will have visited over IQO different 
sites •nationw£(3e and reviewed mor^'^^t^an 1500 distinct: courses.* ' This year, 
the first^ joint publication suramarirzing the. results of these reviews 
is being :sent to all colleges aud'^universities . As a part of . its.^activities 
this year, ACE" is also fexper jirfehting ifl'trh formsj^ ^e'es for service — to 



j possible on a. lon^;::^?to basis tp/ch^^ sponsor^^ 



determine! whether it is 

for some'jof the ^^costs .o.j: conductj(,ng^ s^^"^reviews' 



This project is. highly 4igi^i'f<tcant both for the 1 individual' arid for. society. 
Jt enables .indiViduals^^0^ prdper recognition for learning that* had 
already occurredjt^rore ^entering a college program, thus concurrentlj[r 
making the mpsty^f f icien^ and economical use of'/resourc^s for education ^ 



and .training. 



;^roject, Director:^ 



1 



Jolin^^ralXxvan . 
American Council on^ducaticn 
One Dupont Circle , 
Washinttoa, R.C. 20036 
(202) 833-4770 ' 



The American Political, .Science Association (APSA) . \ ■ - 

Washington,* D.G. * * ^ . * , \ \\ < !■ 

'■ / -■** I • " ' • i "', 

Grajiuate students in the social sciences are rarely prepared to a^j^umfe;' : / 
teaching ro]^es.^ Most graduate programs concentrate oh leapt^lng r^V^arch^ 
ipethodol6gj.es and conducting re$earch, and many graduate schools are;. - " 
/reluctant to commit faculty resources an'd the graduate studeri^tV^ tlme;^^ ; • 
toward concerns such as "how students lea^n. " For the few prb^grams that / \ 
do include this as part of the" training', the state of the art 43 inucH li*^ 
a "cottage indi^stry;" efforts are dispersed and faculty are poorly ^ '. 
ihfp25med abojut the eiforts of their colleagues. Within the/ APSA, 75,pi^rcent 
of its members are college teachers or graduate s-tudents who expect ' to ; . ». 
^teach, yet few of^thenj have been trained "how to teach. ^' Based uppn a ■ 
. survey which showed thgt faculty^ are concerned about the problem, 'th^ AJPSA 
' is developing a program to train advanced graduate students and junior v 
faculty ii! new learning techniques,. 

Over three years, the APSA wll develop and maintain a training prpgran} for^ 
'college -teachers in govein:iineim^^^^£olitic3' and public policy. The ;focus of 
the projecti is the development and refinement of one-week intensive short 
bourses in teaching methods, learning theory and evaluation. Using their 
network the APSA is inviting applications from 1400 political science 
depai;,tment$^ 4nd participants are TDeirig selected on the basis of their 

.conunitmient, and of their institution's willingness to hav^ them/share the 
flew methods that they learn..- During the &ummer of 1976, l20 'teachers will 

^ learn ^tes.chlng methods and theory, and on the basis d£ that experience 
the ct>ur£ejs will be xevised and re taught to ^no^her group in the following 



suHnner . 



The courses will then become available to other institiitions, 



Through' tbie project activities , the ^APSA '^ope$ to create a cadre of teachers 
'who are; well trained in both traditional and innovative, teaching techniques, 
and who;c'ati share these experiences with their colleagues!" Through the _ 
program^^ the Association hop^s to establish .teacher training, as a valued 
comppnerit o$ |)rofessioilal^ education in the social sciences. Ultimately,^ 
ty improH^ng abilities of faculty to use alternative teaching strategies, 
it is h6ped that the overall' quality of undergraduate* education will te ^ 
. improved. . . ' , / ^ , 



Project Director: Sheilah R. Koeppen - . . ... 

Director , Division of Educational Aff^rs 
Aiaerican Political Science Associattioa A 
1527 New Hampshire Avepue, N.W. 
^ ' Washington, D.C. 20036 ;i \ \ 

• ' . (202) 483-2512^. ^ ^ ./ - 



American Sociological Association (A*SA) 
WashingtonT^-Q- .* " \. : v 



^^The content and effectiveness of undergra(^uate offerings in sociology has-/' 
\ given cause for Serious concern,-*i Increasingly, ^sociology ' is perceived as 
one of the crucial intellectual resources* for training in the ;prof essidns, 
and 'it remains' an' essential* component: of* ±he general education of all 
undergraduates. . Enrollments in sbciology courses and th6 numbers of ' 
sociolt^^y jniajors have risen in the last 'few ■years. - Yet the undergraduate 
teaching of sociology seems far repiove^ *;f rom the sophistication which is . 
within the capabilitiy of the discipline, . and lacks the opport-unities for 
experience 'with research and - analysis essential^ to effective learning/" .* 

The AS*A is undertaking a project t;o (Jevelop criteria basic^to "judging 
quality, sophistication, and disciplinary^ rigor as a f r^ework. f or under- 
graduate programs in sociology; to. launch' a program for teachers of 
spGiology,. particularly iri those institutions which are not in the main- 
stream of sociological schQlarship""and research; to develop a program of 
information^ex change -for faculties concerned with undergraduate teaching / 
of sociology; .to establish a pattern of experimentation in the teaching 
process as part of bringing- rigor and sigrfif icance to the teaching enter- \ 
prise; to increase thd-* effectiveness l>y'Whic|h undergraduate curriculum ' 
content can absorb and utili-z'e the moist advanced capabilities of the 
.disciplitie; atid to institutionalise through these p:fograms the commitment 
V of • the prof essioh to undergraduate edu^siatton and ta- those institutions 
. whose 'primary activity Is the teaching undergraduates. """ ' 



^itj^evall project. is organized i^to- 'three pliases. The first 'phase. 
D^Sents development of guidelines and mtidels ;\ the second phase involves 



The| 
.repi 

demons tirat ion and experimentation projects by institutions 'and J individuals 
invo-lved in undergraduate edjication'in soqiology; and the .third phai5C will 
take place during the final year and will be^devoted to the preparation 
of the appropriate reports, the^ launching of _a- program of dissemination, 
and the development of* a permanent r,esource' facility for undergraduate 
education in sociology, ' . ' v ./ * ' ' " 

The project has already had widespread?^ impact. Over -50 proposals for 
demonstration projects concerned/with; teaching and undergradua^ education 
in sociology were reyievzed by the, Administrative Committee of the, project', 

^and several -of these^may recfeive external' support. \:^major project on 

'training undergradua^te sociology teachers is under dWelbpjnent as .a 
spinoff^ of this effott- However^ rnqst impo:ftaT^, the^kcitivities of the 

-task- forces have, been met with great enth.u.^sm arid thd number of 
volunteers haS^far' exceeded' the support iresource^ of ^ fe^^ ^1?ew 
networks^ of coramunicatiQn are being created to .cut ^ctpss "different 

. institutioKal types, liively dialogues on ; the goals '%f * sociology, ^utt 
and teaching are taking place nationwide and are having, measurable impk^t 
on the profession. . -'^ : • • ' , v 



Project Director: Hans 0'; Ma'uksch • 

. . ' ' Executive Officer: • 

\ . ' . ' 'American Sociological Association 

. \ . V 1722:. N Street, - - 

> . Washington, ,t).G. 20036* ^ 

' (202) 833-3410 / "If^^ 
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Antioch School of Law 
Washington, D.C. 



There is.growitig concern within and O/utside of the legaJL Prof ession about 
the quality and character of le>gal training. Critics are questioning the 
Adequacy oS' admissions procedures, tme gulf between the/content of legal 
education ^nd the demarid.s of actual/pr§ctice, and the Jacfi* of attention to 



professional ettiicss. Sijnply put, 
necessary to focus on qualities anc 
^and licensing of lawyers other thai 



[here is growing realization tnat it is 
competencies in the selection, training 
'command of a sp^ialized language. 



One response • to ^hese concerns had been the creati6^ 
embodies a totally different concept of legal trail 



Law is a private institution with 



a studemt body oi 



of a new law. school that 

ATitiaGh Schojdl o£ 

Its student * 



about 375. 



body might be described as non-traditional; 40 -percent are women," one- third 
are non white^ and the median age is over 25..^ ;The/ mix is a result of a radi- 
cally different approach to admisjsionS, that de^mpnasizes. Law, School Admissions 
Te'st scores and focuses on competleficies and attiti^des related to effective 
legal practice*. 

The curriculum at Autioch 'emphasizes clinical' experiences and the development 
of applied knowledge and practical, skills such as .interviewing, cownseling,' 
legal research and l^w office procedures. Hovevec> legal theory and legal 



analysis are not ignored. Instead there is a I con 



theory and, practice through the integration of clinical experience and class- 



room training. .The vehicle for this, integt^ation 
essential^ legal competencies. ^ - \ ^ ^ v ; 

Alt;hoagh a. tentative conceptiotr of-'t^e - es^ejntiial 
to begin the program^ the strategy "at Ahtil^ch 
tificati^ii and -opera tipnai (definition, of vii^poirt-^t 



is the identification of 



tinuing effort to relate 



competencies was necessary 
to* use the clinic^ for idea- 
te' competencies and then to 



use that knowledge 'tp design the more formal; ^^pects erf the curriculum and the 
assessment .probedureB. Under a one-year grant ^rbm the 'Fund in FY 1974, 
Antioch worked on the problem of defining meastiraole performance objectives^ 
ft>r spme of' the ^ost important skiljls> developing \new curricula, components (. 
leading to their acquisition, and designing valid assessment procedures*: 

In 'the cOming^ two years this work will, be contitj^iJied* Performance objectives 
for interviewing," legal research^ fact verif icatioriV, \negotiating, legal ethics 
and other critical skills will b^ refined and the new as^'sessment procedures 
will.be tested in order 'to make them cost effective. \ The Clinic^' and the 
Professional 'Boards conducted at Antioch provide ideal settingsvf or testing' 
the assessment procedures. Manuals and material^ will be produced for dissem- 
ination to other law 'schools* Antioch' s program is the \ object of considerable 
Interest, and conjponents of the program are likely to fitid their way into %the 
programs at' many other law schools. ' - . , 



Project Director: 



Terence J. Anderson 
Antioch Scho61 of Law 
1624 Crescent Plance, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 2t)009 
(202) 265r9500 20 
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Appalachian State^ University (ASU) and Winston-Salem State University (WSSU) 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina . ' ' ^ . ' . \ 



Th^re are 1& units of the State University system of North Carolina. On 
; paper , th6 University functions as a cooperative ventU7;e seeking to address^, 
the; diverse needs of the State's population. In 1972 The Regents mandated 
a full-sciie integration plan for the system. . Two mejaber units within the. 
system, Appalachian St^te Ujiivergity, a predominently white, rural insti- 
tution; and ^ihston-Salem State^ University, a predomihetly' Black urban 
institution, .decided to establish formal and informal linkages of students, 
■ faculty ^rid programs*. 'Eheir hope is that by sharing their resources, they 
caii hasten integrating educatiDnal opportunities for their students and work 
■t^fgether to solve regional problems. 
■. . . ■ ■ • ■ .» ' ■ • 

In 1974 both institutio'ns came to- the, Fund with a proposal to create an 'Urban 
Rural Cooperative (URC) with offices in Eoone and * Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
The goals of the cooperative are to facilitate 'student an^d faculty exchange, 
^analyze local needs and provide services., to address those needs. The U-RC was 
also cheated to coordinate professional, business and university resources and 
put' them to work on common problems in the 90 mile .territory between the two 
campuses. 

First ye^r activities Included -the Qreation -of urban internships for ASU. 
students and rural- internships for WSSU students* T^Vo dozen students received.' 
• credit for these field-based experiences'. In Sdditian, both institutions re- 
vised their* regulations concerning the. awarding of experiential credit sp that 
more students .x:an participate in the program.. Procedures ^f or cross-registra- 
tion (between the two universities) have been established. 

The U.rtan-Rural - Cooperative provides funds for ASU faculty to assist •in the 
development the WSSU special education .curri^ulumw . Students enrolled '±n 
either program lienefit from the opportunity to stud/ different material* on 
•each campus* In addition to these programs, in 1975 the U-ijlC spoq^ored a • ' ' 
community needs assessment in Wijaston-Salem* As* a. result of • this assessment, 
the project offered courses in pub'lic health, nursing-, and sociajtLOgy to. ^ . ^ 
community people . This . year , U-^RC plans * to involve the faculty from each 
campus in efforts to develop curricultim specific to the subject of Uriian-Rural 
Relations. The U-Rtf facilitated cross-ciltural exchanges through such activ- 
ities as a joint Orar History Traditions, course; joint art- shows; joint Home-, 
maker Club visits .and demonstration dancing-Cloggers. 

The goals of this project are easily understood but difficult/to demonstrate 
in two years, Sonie, early indicators of success ar^ the nun^Sers of faculty who < 
h^ve inquired aboij^ and participated in the Cooperative^ tlt^e numbers of students 
who- have benefit^ Vrom increased cross-cultural opportuhities; meaningful work 
experiences; and the spirit of cooperation between the- administrations of both 
campuses. An apparent project result is the facilitation of a dialogue , 
betw^n two histdtioiaiy different educational institutions, and building a 
foundation for cost-effective educational planning for this area. 



Project Director: Daris Lyons ' • 

P.O. Box 13087 

Winston-Salem St^te University 
"... - Wiristoh-Salem,' N, C« 2?102 

(919) 763-2177 21 ^ 
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The Aspen Institute for Humanistic- Studies 
Aspen, Colorado 



During the period of rapid growth in higher education enrollments in the 
50's and 60's,^ large S^ate systems -of colleges and universities developed 
on *a massive scale for the first time. These systems now educate nearly 
25 percent of all enrolled students and take the largest share of State 
monies for higher • education. They also po3e new problems and possibilities 
for higher education; some view the multi-campus bureaucratic structures and 
stat.ewide governance procedures which accompany large systems with alarm; / 
others feel that multx-campus arrangements offer pipssibilities for program 
diversity in order to serve better increasingly het,erogeneous groups of 
students. All agree that the decade of t^e 70's is ^ critical time for these 
systems. Paced with leveling enrollments and increased budgetary and legis- 
lative scrutiny, system. leaders must confront and resolve major policy issues 
regarding purposes and future directions. * , 

Dr. . Ernest Boy er,. Chancellor of the State University of New York directs an 
effort- to aid State systems in rer-examining their policies/ A series of re-- 
ports and analyses, focusing on future external and internal forces for changer, 
were developed over the first six months of the project and these reports 
formed the basis for a working conference involving personnel from 11 of the 
Nation's largest State coirege systei&s. The working conference resijlj^^ in a 
set of background papers, recommendations for future directions for State 
systems, a'hd transcribed discussions of the practicality of these recommend- 
atibns. The materials are 'b^itig -shared with a wide audience of /State 
offixiials and educators. An evaluation i&* also under way to datemine the 
impact of * the conference on the p'articipants from the State systems.. 

The conference and the materials developed' focus particularly on current and 
future needs atid-TBeans tg 'diversify pr9gram and campus missions to ^ serve 
better 4-ifCi5^^?^'*^^^S^ students, including the great numbers of homebound and 
working acfSi^s. Current efforts under way in State system.S were examined on 
a case basis, and wrhere they. fell short of predicted demands-for services in 
the future, suggestions and alternatives^vere discussed. ^ 

Project Diractor: Ernest L. Boyer ; 

- Chancellor > ' - . , ' ' . - 

, . -State University of New Yorlc 

9^ -Washington Avenue ' ^ . 

Albanjr, N^w York 12210 ' ' ' 

4 \ . (518) 474-4060 .. ' ' , i . i ^"-.^ 



•Bethel College' " • . ' 

North NewtQn, Kansas , /' 

• , -& 

All over the- country, small independent liberal arts colleges. are facing 
declining enrollments, moj^jhting bills and an uncertain future. Many 
students ask: . 

"Why should I pay all of that money to go to a small school when 
I can get a good education at a public-. Institution for a lot less^ 

_What do the small colleges offer in the way of courses and* curriculum 
that compare to the wide range of edu9ational programs that I dan 
select at a large. State University?** < • • / 

Bethel College, a liberal' arts Institution . in central Kansas with an enroll-^ 
ment of 600 students has been educating young Mennonites lot nearly 100 
years, and thihks it knows some ways to address the problems faced by smill- 
school^s. The institution's faculty arid administrators feel the program shojild 
continue in the future and that their approach can help other institutions ' 
faced with the problem of forming distinctive and useful roles* ; , 

Bethel is attempting to revitalize and strengthen itself by designing its 
curriculum and governance arouhd a ".unifying" theme based on its historical 
'Commitments* Bethel has chosen the theme of peace studies as the focus for 
its institutional mission. They are trying to .make their values and phil- 
osophy more explicit to- the world at large^ as well as to the students and 
faculty who teach and learn at Bethel* * ^ ^ 

In 1974-75 the faculty at .Bethel worked on redeveloping the curriculum and . 
redesigning courses which emphasize peace studies- A campus-wide committee 
4s in the process of rewriting the governance philosophy of the college aiid 
making policy changes to reflect the institution's interest in- the study of 
conflict management anj3|^resolutlpn* - ^ 

The goal of this three-year project is to help Bethel reformulate th^ unique 
dimensions of the institution that have always existed, hut in a less ex- " 
plicit way. Thus, the institution hopes to make, clear to students, the • 
-alternatives they select when they choose to att;end Bethel. By establishing 
Its uniqueness. Bethel is contributing to „t;he diversity among postsecondary. 
institutions and offers a, model to other JS&ill ctjlleges Shat feel they also 
have unique roles. ' , 



Project pirector: Walter Freisen 

Vice President 
Bethel College 
North Newton, -Kansas 67117 " 
" <5i6) 283-2500 
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Blue Mountain Conmiunicy College (BMGC) ^ • 

Pendleton, Oregon - ' . ' 

x ■ . " : ■■ . , ' 

■ . ' ■ • / V 

In the sparsely populated areas of rural Oregon, large distances separat^^ 
J-bcal social service agencies and educational resources, Eastern Oregon 

approximately, 209 miles from Portland, 254 miles from/Salem. and 318 miles 
fjom. Eugene. These distances make it very difficult for the agencies in a 
small town like Pendleton to ^fford the costs of employee training* Yet 
many of .these human service agencies have similar training needs. In the 
past these programs have becfrj duplicative of one another, or uaresponsive 
to employees *^eeds. As a result. Blue Mountain Community College is " 
diagnosing training needs ^nd coordinating programs across agencies in order 
to bring* the resources "of the local institution, its contacts, and the .5 
agencies themselves together* A-. major goal i»f the project is to initiate for 
the agencies ''cost- efficient"' and ^'content affective" prCgrams. 



75 tlie Human Services Training Project surveyed and di.agnosed the 
needs of Mj^gencies' and provided 15,000 hours of traininj^. An 



In 1974 
trainin^ 

Advisory ^Board of ^f^^cy representatives used the survey to Identll^^^^cxS^-^ 
'agency train^,hg. needs and 2-3 day workshops were conducted on topics*' suqh as * 
"Family Therapy," "Women In COmtemporary Society," etc* '.The project has 
promoted tross-^agency communication and has published a Handbook listing 
training programs of particular agenciles* In addition, BMCC h^s- computerized 
th^ results of the ^assessment survey, and thus is able ^ to t^ck the training 
of participants in order to enqoutage empl'oyers to recogni^fg^^^^S^areer 
importance of training. ' 

One. of the unintended consequences of the fii^st year activity was the use of 
the survey results within the State to assess statewide tralning^ needs* 
Another result was the movement of persons between the agencies and insci*- 
tutiorlW-BMGC students enrolled in the Human Services Technician Program 
'engaged in the tibrkshops offered at the agencies, and some 6f the anployees . 
of t'tie agencies participated in courses of the Human Service Program* The 
project is meeting its goals of providing training to the community, and^ 
plans to support only as much training as the community agencies dfesire* 

Project Director: Robert E. Jensen 

.. Human Services Training Project 

^ , . ^lue Mountain Community College 

2410 N* W* Garden Avenue 
Pendleton, Oregon 97801 - 
(503) 274-1260 





\Boat<?ii University ^ , , 

• . jf * '■**'■ 

■ • . , • • • ^ 

, Today ^ Ph.D-'s are Cralned in America to^e proficient researchers. "Soae gain,' ** 
SKperience as "teaching assistants duritig their graduate 't^^^ . 
atively few have the opportunity to eKamihe the responsibiiities of teaching ^ 
and try out new tefiching techniques in post^econdary education dLnstitufcions. . 
As the number of institu4»ions serving adults and n^traditlonal students in- - . 
. creases, and working, people, housewives/ and prof essWals retij^ to f «" 

, and universities » the need .for teachers, trained in a var''''*ty of pedagogical 
. approaches grows. • ■ ' ' ,^ ' . • *^ ■ ' ■ 

> With a grant from the Fund in 1974 ^ Boston University directed som olf/its , 
be5t-?h.D* candidates into its new progrOT to ixrigtvide training and experience 
for teactiing students in open enrolltsWtt institutions* Graduate student 
trainees complete the progifaiu in three phases^ eaclKone semester in lengths 
In thfe first phase ttte trainee attends ^a seminat conducted a senior' pro- 
fessor, in his field vho has particular experietjce and Int^erfestJ, in teaching* 
The seminar Ini^jestiRates tlie problenss and approaches associated with teaohinj? ^ 
the particular subject in diverse settings. At the conclusit)n of the semester \ 
each trSinee has prepared a specific cdurse, including a teaching strategy. . t 
In phase^wo- the trainee teaches the course he has pr3pareS^ under the overall - , 
direction and support ^ the senior professois; ^ In a<idltion^ during the second v 
semester on-going consulrt^ is given the*ttrainee al)out problems tiiat arise * 
in the claSs/ This serviced pr^^vided by senior graduate students and ex- ^ 
perienced teachers from the School of Education. . .In, j^hase three, the trainee 
takes his course outside of the University into on^^pTr the cooperating cojmyunity 
colleges in the area where he teaches the course ^ again^ with ;ttw^overall 
supervisdon of the senior professoij and with* the supnbrt servli:es 'of the ^ 
University's School of Education. • * ' ' ^ 

In a<Mition to the i^nique training model being developedV the project is stlm- 
uj^atihg new interests in Interdisciplinary courses and is initiating a dialogue 
^*b^twe^n the academic departments in the soclai sciences ^nd humanities, and the 
School of Education* In addition^ the project is resulting in ^he doming of . 
new and productive relationships 'between the University and the Cowiunlty |* ' 
Colleges in the Greater Boston area ♦ ' - - * ' 

Project Directors Paul Nash ' , * ^ ^ ^ 

Professor of Education . " . 

^ Bos toit^niversity . ' * / ^ 

' 264 Bay State>-Snad - - 

Boston, fljL^saAhusetts 02215 , - 

m?)' 353-3297 " 
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^|f<wllng. Green SMte Uni^versit^^^ , 

Professional Development Project . *^ * 

Bmlih$ Gt^mu Ohio „ * * 

, * ^ . * ■ .. . . • 

There is widesipread agreement *t Hat. ofti* of i:h0 m^st needed t^im^n^ in graduati^ 

'•educdclon Is morj* and better attention to the development of postsecondary ^ 
teacHers* : Teaching is a s^<citl w|itd[t^c^w7i*:be taught and s^arpem*d» >u{ graduate "~ 

vdfepartmencs i^ave^ feraditionaliy* resisted taking on thlB responsibility, doviing , 
dreen State Univeriilty, 't^itjh a history^ of eHt:eIience in teacher .education* 
accepted a special jwiasion from i the Ohio Board of Regents to develop post- 
s*econda% teaching skills^.' With l^'urid support ^ the Prdf^ssfional fievelopment * \ 

' Project/ of the Graduatip .%hool I's in^itsHhird year of a comprehensive program. * 
'"'^ . • . ^ ■ ' * f 

The project initially' gave iwst of its attention to a cffmpus wide S^rogstam xo 
recruit and prep^ire gradu^ite assistants (Jf^Av and Ph*D* ifandidatesV^f or 'teaching,.^ 

;*The on-going project features career counsel Inj^ and special recruitment eJ|forts 
to involve people .^who* are not noi^ fully represent^ in higher edi^catlon**^ iCo " I 
feoiSe degree 1. entry into BGSU graduate prpgra^is can* talt^ into acdotot non-at^KidemlC 
BxpevAfncBf and place^ient files tuning coa^tencies as^wll ^s credentials ^ 
are developed^ Internship experiences are*' also becoming a part of graduate ^ 
iBducation under this pr^t^t^m^ Onc^ on caap^/ the graduate aas is t ait t. receives " 
credit for an, intensive one week ^orkf Hop in te^fiing, nhichjincludes learner- 
Entered and behavior isddlfi coition mafet^fafa and* fe<;hpi'q%es* Depa?|:m^nt« h^e 
developed their wn courses to prepare their sttidents for teaching problems with- 
in their aiscipi|nes^ and Interditcljyllnary support ^^rses have become av^m- 
able* As the project has develop^ it has taken on fegl^jnal dimensions* Sub- 
stantiyi Vvaluaj:ion procedures* including* the 4.ise of , Ball State UniveLTsity as ^ 
a control institution^ have been developed*^ A Variety of teaghing mat^ials 
has be;^ produced, i^ielurfing a circulating library of self **teac*iing modules « ^ 
y^ie ptoject has used, the i^esources of the Learning Center f^evelonment Program' 
at ^laxwell Airv Force Base* 7 ' " ^ 

The results of the project already include? a meastjreable icjprovement in under- 
graduate^ teaciyTng 'at^ SSSU ltsel1&* Graduate students are better equipped to 
choose and suftceed in theit vocations^ and the regular faculty is using some of 
the pi;oje.ct mtk in itt faculty development efforts. ' Through conferences and 
cooperative arrangements the BOSU Professional Development Project i^ serving . 
the postsecondary teaching needs of its region* . 

Projetrt Dferectar: Waldetaar Weber 

* . Professional Development Program 

' . Graduate School 

' ^ . Bovirling Ore.en State tJnlver*?lty 

^ Boiling Gri^en, Ohio 43403 

- * (419) 372r0335 



Bowling Green State University 

. Coropetendy-basad UndergFadtuate Education Center " ^ . 

Bowling Green^ Ohio ' ; . ' ^ • 

* - " 

General^ Education remains a concern of laost undergraduate institutions. 
Yet,* the subartance of that concern has been diluted by recent trends 4n 
postsecondary education^ including intensive pressure on students to setect 
careers and specialize early in their undergraduate experience, Gomtem^orary 
general" education curricula might best be summarised as an olio, of usually 
unrelated courses » among which students may haphazardly choose. Tlie^priiae 
.motivation for Bowling Greenes Fund-related activity is the need to* 
formulate general education's mission xtu^re^ cogently, to conduct -research \ 
and , experimentation on the capabilities general education sho.uXd cultivate 
in students » ahd to 'incorporate wh^ts leatned f rosf such endeavors in a 
more coherent set of general eiuca|,ton alternatives^ for students at Bowling 
Greeji and elsewhere* - * » 

Bowling Greenes Modular Achievement Program spavmed a nunSier of curricular 
alternatives for general education *which, this past year 3. weye* institution- 
alized under the University Division of General Studies. / Concurrently - . 
Bowling Green established the Competency-based Undergraduate Education -Center 
(CUE), whose major purpose is to s^lonsor and suppoi^t researph and — what 
they are* how they are developmentaSly sequenced iti human mat^r^ttouj and 
how they might be translated .into a 'general education curriculum such as 
Bowling Greenes, Thus far',, the CUE Center has supported research which 
emphasized cognitive or conceptual skill develof^nent^ inclaHng critical » 
thinking and problem solving capabilities. 

The pUE Center and the University Div:|slon jointly administer Bowling Greenes 
Academic Development Resource Center* a major function of whi^ih is to 
provide bibliographic aid to interested parties nationwide* iThere major an- 
notated bibliographies on Compatencybased Teacher Educatipn^ Cognitive 
skills, and Value Clarification are being mounted on computerised system 
to aerve educators and researchers interested in CBE. " " * . ' 

The CUE Center has also initiated 'an ongoing cooperative relationship Involving 
Bowling Green's Management Center and the Owens-fllinols Corporation. The 
major feature of 'thiis relationship will be a -series , of research projects aimed 
at' ascertaining what, generically, seems ta diatinguish ''superior^* from 
''average" performers in a wide range of corporate sectors^ 

This fall (1975) the CUE Center is forming a ^number of national tast, forces 
to debate and research issues relevant to, the development of global ^skills in 
general education. One such task force will be composed mainly of behavioral 
scientists who will survey the pr:esent st^te of undergraduate: CBE and specify > 
prior^ies for. further resaarcK. These priorities will inform fcht^ Kork of 
othe/ task forces investigating, problema more specif ic to part Ict^lar com- ' 
pejfe:incy constructs (e.g* cognitive skills). ... 

Project Directors Richard Giardina and Gary Wodltsch 
^ University Division / 

Bowling Green State University i .* 

- Bowling Green, Ohio 43403 ' • 4 ^ 

. ^ (419) 372-2531 ^ - ' 
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Bueknell University 
te'i^lsburg^ Pennsylvania 



Americm society 'Shans the elderly and vife^ws them as "finished am \ise— 
less," an iapressioit demonstrated on surveys in which youdg peqg^eN^x-- 
press -negative stereotypes about the aged^ As a result^ older citlxens 
are frequently isolated and have vgry little contact with young people • 
One of »the isany things 'traditional age^ollege students and older adults 
in our society have in ct^i^iaon is the* tendency of the respective lenvirofl^-^ 
ments to isolate thm from* Interaction across generations* Educational- 
institutions are Beginning to see a role in creating ways to bring the 
felder and younger adults together within the educatibnal setting. At a 
time iii?henr i^ny institutions have been overbuilt' and buildings are idle,, 
the use of campus facilities to create Itving-^learnlng centers offers an 
alternative with bo|:h social and ptactical implications* 

The com^tM of a group of students for the lack of meaningful interaction 
between older and^oun? adults has evolved into a unique living/learning 
project at Buctoefl 0nlversity* In the Hmt year pf ' the project^ finding 
a suitable living facility for the two generations turned out. to be more / 
•difficult than expected* Hoimver, the tftost challenging aspect of the 
first year?s activities waSst^-anslating the students* concern into an 
effective strategy for assessing and- responding |jp the genuine niseds of* 
the older adults* Over:coming the older adults * appr >hens$.on ^concerning 
youtbj the college, camfius,, and' learning is a process that requires cob'- 
si^erable sensitivity and patience* This is particularly tf ue in a pine-# 
1 doasinately rural conOTunity ^uch as the* one surrounding Bucknell University, 
\a variety* of social and educational activities were designed \o help 
efc^l?ablls}^' the type of relationships betwen the older and younger adults^ 
^hlch'^m>ul4 support a more inter-generational living/learning experience! 

This year^ in addition to the cosmunlty /campus activities In ^hich over a 
hundred older adults -are continuing to interact with a similar number of 
students, a group of approximately 15 ol^er adults and younger students 
are* living and learning together in* the same'lJ^cillty. ** 'rhejoJder students 
are gradually integrating themselves into classroom* In addition to 
eKplQrlng the iispact of the older adults the learning process at . 
Bucimell^ the projecjC vili l^Kamine .the'vei^ of the Inter-generatlonal^ 
experieftce on the attitudes» health*>^^i other behavioral patterns of the 
older adults*. * - . * ' ' 

IPhe^ proj[e.at mek^ to exploiJe possibilities for more adequately meeting the 
intellectual^ social,* physical t . and (Kiviromental needs of older adults in 
our s^)ciety> while at the same tim^ improving th^ quality of the learning 
proce^i^ through effective interat;t:ion among fadpPty, younger students, aM 
. older adults* [ 

Froject^Directort Douglas^K* CandlamI , 
... Department of Psychology 

Bucknell University - 
Lewlsburg, Pennsylvanlfk 178,37 
(717) 524-1200 / 
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California state College . ^ V 

Domiciques:^^ gills, California > * 

Social theory and sociological reaearuh metho/Js have tj^pically been taught 
to undergraduate students in an abstract manner, in isolation from the 
wrious applications that could ma|:e^ the^socio*Sg|ci.I persjtecti useful 
and meaningful* ' Seldom have undergraauaiifes been o jeered i the opportunity ^ 
to do sociological research and to, learn eKperientially the eot^eepts and 
skills that are central tg the discipliixe* a result^ sociology bourses 
either have been diffciult to relate to life or have sougKt relevance at' * 
the expense content* The increased diversity of student populations 
and the recognition of significant differences ia learning styles have made 
this problem even more acute*. " • ' ^ 

*• ■ . 

Dominques Hills^ located in south Los Ange'lea serves an ethnically diverse, 
older, student population that is both career-oriented ^and has close tiep 
to the local co&munities* ,^The sociology department has responded to the 
needs of this population by developing a progpaBt Hmt stresses the practice 
- of sociology^ . . 

The Student S6ciology Research Center (SSRC) offers the student the oppor-* 
tunity to learn and aj>ply research skills and sociological concepts in 
projects uder taken on behalf of community agencies and organiz^ttions. Thi^ 
approach enhances the student's grasp of principles of research design md^ 
data collection and analysis and facilitates the development of t^e cogni-" 
tive skills essential to creative and effective sociologicar research* The 
organiz^ation o/ the SSRC encquragea faculty and students to view th^^lves 
as a "community of scholars*** Students participate in the research ^tiv^ 
ities according to their particular skill level but their participationMs 
not limited to routine tasks .and tJtey may serve as directrf^ ot designers 
of projects* Instruction within the SSRC is self -paced and its personalised 
character is well-suited to the student population served* ' 

A secoKia goal of the program* is. the development; of a new relationship to 
the local community vihich emphasizes service. While such a relationship is 
not/ in itself an innovation , It has seldom taken a form that permitted un- 
dergraduatea in the social sciences to learn and receive credit through 
service. ■ • * • ' . - ^ . ' 

The grant from the Fund ia being used to develop additional self -paced cur- 
rlcular materials for basic and advanced research methods ♦ These M>dules'^ 
Blong ^ith descriptions of /the procedures and processes (Snployed by the 
SSRC !^ill be made available to other institutions that ^Ish to undertake 
similar ef forts. In addition, the Dominguez Hills sta^f t«111 wrk closely 
uLth the Fund supported project on undergraduate education of the American 
Soclologii:al, A^aocdation to conduct an evaluat^ntof SSRC and to share 
the* results pf that evaluation with the meftbersnip of the Association^ 

Project Biljec tort Jeanne Cur ran • 
» Department of Sociology * • 

1000 East Victoria Street ' 

California State College, Dominquez Hills • - • 
Domintiuess Hills, California 90747 
^ (213) 5^2-^4300 X404 
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*The California State Uqiverslty and Coflege System 
Los Angeles", California 




As ii^creasing numbers of institutions ;aust cope ^Hth a '^steady state^* of 
student enrollments, they, find it nore [difficult Ito develop new progratrisj 
and because faculty at many of 'these imstitutionsl are* tenured;^ it Is 
difficult' to recruit new faculty membeis, *and obtain the fresh perspectives 
and ideas which, are essential ^to the m£ intenance -qf a vigorous educational 
dllxnate* On the other hand, faculty menbers, faced yith the tightest job 
market in memory, are JElndlng it difficult to find jobs, change Jobs, or 
even obtain tenure in their ins tifcuiions* Increasingly, faculty careers 
are being confined to one- institution, 4^d these individuals will have to 
look to that school' to provide the enri'^hing^xperierices they need td-'groto^^ 
professionally and- personally* 

These trends and recent changes in ij[is true tional met hdds, setiiings^ .^nd 
Sli^tt^ele require that faculty members " alter their tr^^Sltiottal teacHing- 
practices and adopt new relationships with students* Traditlonai lecture 
and seminar methods . are b^ing supplemented by suatj techiti<iue0 4^ JLndependent * 
study, self -paced iitstruetion, mediated approaches, and dommunlty action ■ 
projiects. Interdisciplii^ary programs and coursed wh left focus on lufeelleaCuaJ 
themes and social problems are- increasingly common; th^si^/approaclfcte^^^^ j^ 
faculty members to extend \bey05d their f Miliar .^paalalizii^oris fe 
tional academic' disciplines and to work cbllahoratively w3-th collibagues in v; 
other 'fields- - > ■ ' ■ . ■ "^/'^' '^ - " - - 



The California State University has established the Cenfeei' for' Prof esafonal 
Development as an organizational framework for facilitating teaching improve- 

'"ment and faculty clevelopment on member campuses* Using a, variety of strate'- 
gies the Center seeks to implant? within participatingvCiampuses several 
distinctive model^- of faculty dev^jlopment. or InsKtuctltjinal linprov^menJt: 

■' ^programs* 

Und^t the^t^oordlnation of the IProject* Director and a Policy Board comprised 
of presidentikal appoin^*ments f rom^ each of the 19 campuses; in tKe system, six 
institutions wsixe competitively selected* Each selected 6ampus has* committe^d/ : 
two full-time faculty members to the establishment of a progr^m^for the * ! 
>im]§rovement of tesedhing on the ^particular campus/* These, loc^l'projec^^^ 
receive technical assistance from ,the central office pro j^c^^ sl^ff* 'Mgltintn^' 
its second year -of operation the six programs are well established and plans / r 
for' their evaluation have been discussed* In addition to' the improvements %: ^ 
anticipated on the individual campuses, thp project has initiated network 
of communicatioTi among faculty concerned about improving teaching 'throughout 
the 'California State University and Colleges System, / 



Project Mrector: 



Clare *Rose ' ^'^ 
Center for Professional Development ^ ' 
Cieklifornia State University and Colleges Sy^teny* 
56a) Wilshire Boulevard ; • 
Los Angeles, California 90036 . . 

(213) 938--2981 . • 



University of California - "Strawberry Creek College" , • •.^tf/ 

Collegiate Seminar Program " JV^'//-' 

Berkeley,, Calif ornia , ' -■. • / ■■ > 

The napid growjth of large, multi-purpose institutions in the .60' s led '.^^^^^ 
economies of scale which often assumed that .all^studeittts had similai:, neeAs'. ' ^ 
and c-ould be satisfied with standardised course formats/ Yet In t:he>^^P';^-3^^ 
.pf these programs dp not fit }:he nee&s of diversified student .pbpuj,a£^^^ 
Berkeley, the prototype of a large university, the faculty anB?adMttistratian 
;.feel^ th^t through the'^institutiSHji's excellence in research, ^nd IfW^^^^^^ 
']inte;Llect:ual orientation-, it has Special resourc^as*^^ thus a- s^^^Sd%i^^ 
. tloil to improve the education of its. , undergraduates. prdgtajif ;|s;'he^ 
\dfeveloped . to give the undergraduate a wider-choiee of s tyl^s V>le^ 
Berkeley now offers. The program addresses itself quite speeifitqs^.l^^jt^ 
plight of students (aiptd . faculty) in a large, urban, rehear cli^qt^Mat^d- 
tVtion, where even the •arcKifeecture threatens to" freeze e^^6^t0n 
woarKed^oiJit; decades ago. . * ; // v/; . ^ • . . " 

The Collegiate Semitiar .Progtam (also known a^ "St.rawberr^y;/Creelc Sbllege") is 
an experimental, limited-etitollment prpgram/that.yhas marty |tspeqts of a lower- 
division college. It offers to. freshmen and sophomore^r ariVthe:.^^^1^ 
campus a two-year program of irifc6rj^3:Ve study in . Ismail,-: 

seminars. ^ The program' ^eminar^vare off e:ped on chaxirgl^ig^ subjects, mainly 
in bumanities apd soclai sQ^ienca^.^l5ut including' natural^' science as it affects 
human .and social questions. S^jects for seminars a^^^^^^^^^^ as to* fall 

within the research Interests of" faculty members, .yhije^^^ 

for the lives and values of^ students. As a rule thfej3tude^^^^ participates in 
a. different seminar, e^ch (Quarter • ^The"^ semifiax eojCst^tutes/a ^1 P#t 
(2/3 to full-^time) o£ the ktudentTs work -for the /quatter^^ Instead of sur-^ 

^veying a broad area (^f knowledge as a prep^aratioii f or futurfe s^ecializati 
each seminar, by focUi^ing on a relatively new a^^. utlexploredrprpbl^^ enables 

-the student to- leai:h the methods of: investigatibit 'ehar^acterlsti^^ of different 
disciplines, and, to the extent reasonable, to -^driducL his py her. om program 
of significa fc and ii^inovatlA^e research* l^ile.mbst Berkeley stu^ take 
18 regular epurses (/three per quarter) in the first two ye^i:s,,: t^^^^ Collegiate 
Seminar Progtam.calJts for. its students^ tb "focus their ^tim^ anE attention on 
six regular coursei^/^*< in the same period. A ^maj^jit-featur^^of* the project is 

*the collaboratipn between faculty and students 'iTa'develo.|Sfing- the student^s 
program^ * . ^ ' . • 

Strawberry Creek College is de^igaed"to diversify and personalize instruction 
at -a large institution. The program offers a curricula option for students 
who want to explore a range of human and aociai concerns before settling upon 
a major* The piroject is testing the effectiveness of its approach and offers 
a model to other large institutions that aim to be responsive to a diversity 
of student interest, , . ' • ..y' . • 

Project DljreG^:ort Charles Muscatine * . 

Collegiate Seminar Program ^ 
■;- University of California ' 

, Berkeley, Cklifornia 94720 ^ ^ - 

, ^ ; (415) 642-^2891 . ' . 



The Regents of the University of Galifprnia 
Santa Cruz, California . - 



.Like other institutions, Santa Cruz has long* . been faced with ;the increasing 
deniand , by studeats'for more practical' of' ''relevant'! -educational experience 
vwhich Applies academic tlieory; to vthe "r.eal wotld.^'SfjThe insulated nature v ; » 
■of* the campus in its idyllic ,^^£oritetnplative settin^'^^^ha th±S ; • ' 

demand for ^relevant external contact. 'In the past -the /institution ' . / 

attracted TQaiuly pppei;-class white students; seldqm exposed tor!-, the t^alities ; " 
of poverty, cross-cultural intetr^ctfon, or tt^a basic issues of ..community 
development. As minority students havia become attractedv to Santa Cruz, they:^''^*^^^ 
found 'too few factors with which , t Key could identify, ^ heightening their 
sen^e of alienation and feeling of guilt that they had deserted their . 
•b^e communities. - 

■ " S-i^: * ^ " .. ' > ■ - ■ 

'In response to these probl^ps, the Cowell Ei«:tramuraL! Educational Program 
started .under Jlerman Blake in 1968 as a way for students t to experience • , 
th^ r,eal world. The project brings tdgether the' sti^dent^, (Mnority and • 
white) the community and the institution. The ^Idminis^bMtors^of the program 
feej; they^have developed a valuable an4 use'ful service* mi^el, and want to 

• insure the program 'during a time when State funding is scarce, 

.Students.*in the Extramural Educational Program go into the poor cOnjmtinities 
and serve as tutors, lab technicians, aides, and day care x^forkers. Prior 
to the field experience^ they must take a preparatory course entitled / 
"Community Action and Social Change,''* and the relevance of the course to 
understanding the nature of poverty in, America is demonsti^ate4 by the fact 
thaf: each quarter between students take it, even though some do not \, 

intend to enter the field. experience* , Students who complete the course 
may apply for the field experience ^ and an in terviewlUg committee $ejfi5v;ts 
-students and matches , them with communities on the bagig of '^helr interests ^. 
and skills. /Following a:n orientation, the studenta live in the eommu:rlity - * 

* for three months* Upon returning to ^campus', students are debrief ad, they 
participate in an ongoing e^f filiation and become part of an "alumni^' service 
CD thB.'|:^rogram. ^ " - ' - ■ 

Th^ objective- of the project is to provide und'argraduat'e students the ^ , 
opportunity to live and work in- low income- comm^^ntties, under the super-- ' ■ 
vision of local leaders, after academic preparation and careful selection. 
The project provides a new combination of academic study and experiential 
learning for the students ^nd contributes to the immediate welfa^ of the 
communities served. A long range objective is to provide local conimutii ties ' . 
with motives for 'taking more responsibility for their lives. Additionally, < 
the acceptance of the service model is a major goal of the project. 



Project Director: 



Richard Randolph, Provost 

Leona Sidman, Program Coordinator 

University of California, Santa Cruz 

1156 High -Street 

Santa Cruz, Calif ornia 95064 

(408) 429-2251 — - 
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^Capital Highei: Education Service (CHES) * 
Ha'ttford, Connecticut - . ' ' ^ ' 

As access to 'i^ost$^ondary education has expanded, in recent 'yea.rs' to include 
'increaking numbers o£^ adult learners, it also has become increasingly clear 
that new ^1^uctures/^ahd approaches are needed to*, effectively serve busi- 
nesses ^vworkers', and unemployed adults returning to school who§e experiences, 
needs, and goals differ markedly from the more traditional college-age group. 
One of the^ Fund's major priorities has b€»en to support such new approaches, 
where they appear to hold promise for success and general application. \ 

Greater Hartford, Connecticut, is a raetrqpqlitan area with a population of 
appiroxfmat'ely 670j,QD0, and includi6s"^aii towns, suburbs, and an urban 
tenter. It is eselmated' that one- fourth of this population includes adults 
who may be an need of! some form of postsecondary services^ ''largely from th^ ' 
16 existing public and private institutions loca'ted in the area* CHES .arid ^ 
its predecessor, I the Capital University Center, sael^ to develop effective 
"brokerage** services fti^r: prospective^ adult learners in Hartford, to assist, 
them^in theit <luest .for ^relevant education and training programs." A number, 
of programs and approaches haA)^e- been tested at CHES,. inclucling the/^fective 
utilization o| indlvidiiai clients to obtain usef ill changes' " in po^ncies an.d 
procedlures at local institutions. Two major forms of counseling and -referral 
Services have. resulted from this trial .period: (1) individual counseling 
seTrvice\have emphasised self-assessment ^nd goal setting: and (2) giVup 
counseling, - pair tiaulaj^^ employees within large companies and agen;jies. 

In both program areasv careet. concerns and career training are emphasized 
equally wi^th ^ducatioiiar off erings, to insure that" the individual*^ own . 
needs remain paraippunt.* - / - . 

As prke major effoi^t to provide- brokerage services to ^adults 'through an in- 
dependent, rion-institatiprial*^agency\tte evaluation component of this grant, 
to determine 'Which services are effective and feasible, is a critical aspect 
of the 'project. ' ^ */ . 

Project Director: Donald Barnes ^ " . 

^ " ' - President, * Capital* Higher Education Service 
"\ ' " . ^75- Windsor Street " - ' 

'H^xtford: Connedticut 06120 
^ • ; (213) 527-5261 . , . ' ' ^ • 



Case Western. Reserve University v . * ' ' - 

Cleveiand, Ohio o ^ * \' * . » ^ ' ' 

• • * , ■' . ■ 

The Department of Organizational Develo!ppi|nt, located within the School of 
Management of Casfe Western Reserve, offers a Ph.D, oriented toward research 
and professional work with 'groups, organizations, and communities. Pro- 
blems in the development of comp^^tent practi'oners in this.-f ield include: 
1) ill-defined standards of competence; 2) inadequate methods for appraising 
performance; 3) inattention to"n:he skills one needs to intervene in social 
situations, as disliinct from pure knpwledge about -organizations; 4) the 
isolation of students f^rom the real situations -in which they must perform; 
arid 5) the isolation, of effective^ practicing professionals in the field 
from the departments and schools responsible for student training. ^ 

To address these problems, 'the Department .of Organisational Development at 
Case Western Reserve is developing a hew -curriculum Ground selected areas 
of competency in orgariizatit>nal development ♦ The process of cftrricular 
redesign involves several steps,: stating the Competency to be mastered; 
choosing .performance measures for assessing' the> competency at different 
levels; analyiizing t4ie skills, areas^of krfowledg'e, and personal qxialitl^s 
identified as critical- to the xnas^t^ry of the^corapotencyl; and designing 
learning experiences, including directed' practice^ in the. field, seminars and 
workshops, and individual study. 'Each. st,ep is being .carried .out by focal. , 
competency teams consisting of two faculty -members from the department, one 
or more graduate students, and one or more practicing professionals, * 

Four major areas of competency have been identified: organisational deve- 
lopmeritr|and change, group training and development," research and knowledge 
in the applied behavioral .sciences, ^nd humanities values and professional 
etWcs. Work is under way to develop operational de'f initions of the com- 
ponents of these competencies and a new assessment process is being 
developed to monitor student >f>rogress,'* to provide feedback, mid' to certify^ 
competence. This work is being undertaken at both the doctoral and master's 
level. . * \ 

\ » • '. ■ 

Project Director: Donald; M. Wolfe , 

Department of Organizational Development . * 

School of Management 
Case Western Reserve University 
Se^S' Library Building : . • 
^ ClWeland, Otiio 44106 

(216) $68-2068 ; 
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The' Center' for Human Potential . ' . . 

Elgin V Illinois 

For the many years tliat mental institutions were places that^patients 
'received only essential coustodial care, the skills *of the mental health ' 
workers did** no*t >need to be highly sophisticated* But' now that there is 
spme social concern about getting patients back into their -xommuni ties, ' 
jobs and' /satis fyiiig lives, more highly trained therapists are needed. 
.Many mental health workers have fallen into their, jobs, -and have received 
no formal training; and though they wouIH like to improve frequehtly the 
costs, inaccessibility, and responsibilities facing the v/orker make , 
further trainiiig Impossible. Thus, these individuals face truncated, 
dead-^end careers which leads to a High rate of job turnover and a • 
discouraging waste of human resources.' . 

Several years ago, the Elgin State Hosgital started addressing this" 
problem by organizing mental Ijealth wrKfe^s into teams so they could 
learn from one another and spend more time in therapeutic patient care, v 
As a result pf this change the morale of the workers markedly increased 
and' the numbers of ^'chrpnic incTurable patients" who made the adjustments 
needed to leave the hospital increased. With the assistancie of a 
Fund grant beginning in 1974, Elgin is extending the work it initiated 
by identifying the job competencies required for mental health roles, 
thereby developing career ladders for em^iloyees. 'In the^ first year' 
couipetencies^ere analyzed in three job categories. Over 236 compe-- 
tencifes :Were identified for the postitlon pf-^ental Health Technician 
in 12 functional areas ranging from Resident Care to Hursing Care, ajad 
307 tasks were identified across 14 middle levef^^bs for the Mental 
He^^lth Specialist. 

. ■ / -r . ' . . ■ « - 

The second and. third year of the project focus on development modules and - 
beginning, the self-spaced curriculum with students. Northeastern Illinois 
University has been accrediting courses given at the hospital. The' project 
recognizes the experiences and akilj-s that workers have alrea4g acquired 
and has a central purpose of creating branching routes ^o that employees 
can move into related fields, of social work, nursing or psychology if ttjey 
so^ desire. • . 

Thus, the program has the capacity to improve the quality of patient service 
and to simultaneously create career and mobility opportunities for t^orkers. 
The work being done exemplifies the initiative taken by a profession — to 
upgrade inservice training opportunities for workers within the field. 
The career ladders being deyeloped should be especially useful and important 
at a time many Human serviecs ar^ integrated into ilmbrella ageilcies-at the 
local and State levels. 

Project Director: Stephen W.' Wells " 

The Center for Human Potential 
• 725 North Spring Street ' • . 

Elgin, Illinois 60120 ' ' ' 

(312) 742-1040 
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Central Coast Counties DeveloJ^ment Corporation (CCCDC) 
Aptos, California , 



Although .there are many programs in colleges and universities to prepare 
individuals for entry into the^humaa seijvlces areas, most of these progranis 
are not explicit about the competencies and skills a person needs for this 
field. In the broad fieJld called .Community Development .^^r Community ^Organi-- 
.;sation, there have been few formal programs'^ which*base. themselves' on the 
capability and the level of ^ertise of the community worker. Admittedly,* 
the field Itself is hard to define and always in a state of change, .but fev 
will deny that there is a need for improved curricular programs, particuiar- 
ly if they center, on the pragmatic match between worker capability and 
community need* • . , 

CCCDC is a community-based, non-^prof it organization i^rhich has-been working 
with farm workers -and the rural ^population south of Santa Cruz for setreral 
years » They -have designed a competen^cy-based curriculum for a test group 
of students mth the hopes of developing a certifiable program in the field • 
of community development. These students are experienclTig a diverse pro- 
gram, including recruitment, screening, orientation, appren^ceship, intern- 
ship,! and^ final evaluation. The learning process itself isiS^ combination 
of theory and fidld application* To test ita concepts afid procedures, CCCDC 
decided to recruit from a" diverse group of applicants .and' has accepted' a 
small but heterogeneous number of ln:terns. ^ 

The students have taken instruction in the theory' of community development, 
and have also been girven. field opportunities for the acquisition of skills — 
personal and organisational; Instruction has been giwh in a wMe^ange of 
topics and exercises, from report writing to group leadership;' from basic 
research Co policy--making. In all. cases, the students are expected to 
mastery^n a very personal way, thu^ J:echniques for not dnly bringing about . 
changes rqral society, but for understanding* the needs and implications 
of those chaxjges, * 

CCCDC hopes that as a result of their two-year project, a replicable model, 
suitable for tise in institutions of higher educai;;lon, will be developed. It 
is also hoped jjhat clearly delineated procedur/s for collaboration between . 
su^ch institutions and commnnity groups Will be produced, particularly in the 
area of the development of training programs* ' . . 

To date, CCCDC ha^* conducted training in about 20 competency areas; has 
c-Ias.sified pver 100 itemsf related to professional roles, actions and be-^ 
haviprs; and has established ^formal relationships with five higher education 
institutions, and explored other possibilities witli several colleges, 

f '• ' , « . 

Project Director: Chris V. Zachariadis 

^^^^tral Coast Counties Development Corporation 
265 Center Avenue • 

Aptos, California 95003 " 
(40d) 688-6479 ^ 

■• ♦ * 
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^ Cenl^ral ^Washin^ton State ^College " 
Ellensburg, Washington . ' ' 

c'-' ' ' • • ■ ■ • 

The declining. job market for teachers ^ resulting in a drop-off of students 
entering this field, has, forced many teacher training institutions to re- 
examine their\^ institutional purposes* Central Washington State College is 
'"''^addressing this* issue. The Department of -Biological Science conducted a 
self --study several years ago to determine t^he kinds of programs the community 
warited. The, survey results t^howed that program flexibility is most valued, ■ 
and that constituents want individualized programs that they cad easily enter 
and leave* Although the scienge- department had tried particular and flexible 
innovative approaches^ it .had not redesigned the curriculum to offer a variety 
of tMditional and non--traditional approaches. Over a tw^year period,* the « 
institution plans to develop programs that have a high degree of flexibility, 
serve the need^/ff degree and non-degree students # can be taken on ot off 
campus, and us^ traditional .and non-trai^itionai lear.^ing methods. * ' " ^ 

f To achieve a more flexible curriculum, the ijnstfitutlon is applying a- compe- 
tency-abased approach to four fields of biotechnolo^ so thrft a student can 
earn a Bachelor of Science and/or professional certification/' Courses are 
beirfg broken down into their objectives/ and reorganized into single concept 
modules*/ Competencies include a variety of learning dimensions such as 
understanding principles J, identifying and solving problem^, using processes, 
and developing valued ^work attitudes." Across these areas* Competencies, are ^ 
ideutlfied at different levels o^f complexity — introductory, intermediate, 
and advanced in order to serve the* different purpo*ses of leaimers** All 
competencies can be acquiiseS through a program of' s^lf -instruct ion, indivi- 
dual or g^up instruction,\and in a variety of educational *sattingST\ 
Assessment includes wri I: teri\ measures and demonstration of sklllr , or both* 
The project Is being evaluai^ed in terms of its value to studerits, ^ployers, 
and the cost-*effectiveness the approach, '\ * 

During the Vilk-^l^ academic year, competencies were identifieS^ and modules 
developed in two areas analytical and environmental biotechnology* 
Students started taking these programs in the fall of 1975 while vork con- 
tinues to identify ' competencies in the botanical -and zoologlcM fields *• ' - 
In th^ process of identifying levels of competencies, courses^ i^hems^lves 
. have been redesigned in the environmental curriculum, thus JLekd^ng to a more 
integicated^program, ^ , " ^ 

The program Intends to be responsive to public needs tot access to education, 
diversity of methodologlesi flexibility of ^design, and quality of career 
training* The project grew out of the desire of the Institution to clarify 
its mission and goals, and the model it presents should help other instltu-- 
tions that are also going through this process* \ 

Project Director; Philip C. Dumas * , * 1 

Chairman, Department of Biological Sci^ces \ 
Central Washington State Cbllege 

Ellensburg, Washington 98926 . 
(509) 963-2731 

^ ^ / ' 
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The Chicago Xlthm Corps (CUG) 
Chicago, Illinois 



Student: internships have often b^n viewed by institutions b,b "jobs,'* m^ans 
.,of subsidizing the increasing costs of higher ^education. The educational , - 
value .of internships' has been unclear > a view 'perpetuated by the practice 
gf fitting a student into any job slot regardless of its relatiodships to the 
^academic program* Within the Chicago .^rea, the Chicago Ur,ban Corps has xlis- 
covered^many programs that overly In efforts to locate employers, Arrange . 
and monitor the experieiices. The faculty time required for these activities 
becomes duplicative 'and costly. Yet large ^lunounts of Federal Work-Study * ; ' 
I monies exist, and are possible to use for of f-caiiq>us internships in an area 
that has 65 different institutions, appro:cimately 212,430 students,* and a 
variety of businesses, * ' , , 

Xh.* Chicago Urban Corps is developiipig an Intercollegiate meiShanism to administer 
'internships and to increase their value by helping institutions arrange seminars 
that relate to the' job and the student's curriculum* The Urban Corps initiated 
the project with a survey of the extent of field expedience Activity in the 
Clii^tgo area^ Relationships were initiated ^t^i six itistitutions in 1974, to be 
exj^Sed to^en more this year to assist with the field placements and seminarsl 
cue feels phat field e^qperience and classroom instruction should not be viewed 
as- interchfangeable ways of le^arnlng, but rather as complementary experiencea, * 
with one reinforcing the other. 

The Chicago Urban^^ Corps has found a receptive attitude for internships on flhe 
part of faculty, More'<:umbersome are practical administrative problems: How 
can credit be given on the college transcript* for experience gained through an 
internship if it does not appear in the college catalog? As a result of actlv-- 
ities in year one, the Urban Corps has generated considerable interest on the 
part of other institutions. The *Dj[^ector has spoken at a number of locations 
within' Chicago, and testified b^ore the House Education Stjbcotoittee at the 
time that new Work-Study Legislation was being developed* One of the largeiJt 
challenges in the second year is to Increase the viability of field experiences 
as a valid, and creditable part of the college currlculuiJi, ' ^ ' 



Project Director :^ Charles H. Bayer 

Director, the Chicago yrban Corps 
^ 343 South- Dearborn #1709 

Chicago, Illinois 60604 
(312) 431-1620 
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City Vni^ezSkty of New tox]C (CimY) ' . ' ^' 

Student7 Senate ^ » v 

New YoA, New.Yt>rk ^ 

AcademlcScallecitive bargaining has engendered considerable study > speQulatioi> 
and deWte about Its implications for postsecondaty education in genetal^ but 
lllttie a'ttention »has been focused, on. its particular consequences for students. 
Many, observers have pre*dicted eventual student ir\volveinent of" some kind in 
collective bargaining, but most' such predictions tend t<?* be rooted* more *in an 
.'intuitive sens.e of inevitability, than irf a systematic analysis of factors that 
would influence ,whera and why and how that involvement migljt ultimately come 
about, . . ^ ^ * ^ 

Thfe University Student Senate of CUNY is conducting a three-^hase study 
di'rected toward qixe;stions of student involvement in collective bargaij^pig. » 
With the assistance of . a National Advisory Board wpick has been under'way slnce"^ 
1974-7^ to look at: (1) the historical context ofT^tudent involvement in 
cplleetive bargaining; - (2); why certain events/attitudes developed and the 
potential impact on certain issues in which students have a partiicular in-- 
tetest, such afe^ tuition policies and goVemance systems j and (3) a synthesis 
and analysis .^f the other activities includli|g 'asking s6me s^^^eculative ques- 
tions^ In the second phase of the study a questioti^naire' is being sent .to* a 
sample of ^.nstitutions to" get a variety. of views* A project report accord*- 
Ingly will attempt to accomplish several goala: to place the question of, 
stulients and collective bargaining In an historical/philosophical^ context; to 
provide an overview of %hat: has happened where*' as both a consequence of, 
and in response to/ collective bargalxiingj to .identify 3ome of the policy 
implications raised by collective ^bargaining's' Impact on students and student^' 
response to It; and to ?compile a resource directory for persons interested In. 
learning more. ■ ^ - 

A major goal of the project is to foster dialogue a1)out the Impact of academic 
collective bargaining ^n.poatsecondary students, and to encourag^e further 
research a^id development on tlte question of student involvement in the collec*- 
tive bargaining process. The doetment produced 'through the project will 
concentrate 6n articulating future research and development needs related to 
the impact of collective bargaining on postsecondarjr students* In particular^ 
the^final stages of *the study will focua^ insofar a^^possibla^ on Identifying 
the^'ktnds of information and services that both students and other parties 
will need^ t* Infceratt with each other at the policy-making ^and implementation 
levelsiln the wakef of academic collective bargaining* 



Project Direet^or: Alan Shark 

2000 P Street, W« * 
Suite 305 

^ Washington, 20036 

(202) 785--2322 



Clevelaiid Commission on Higher Education 
Educatioiial Consulting Study 
Cleveland 31 Ohio 

Although increasing numbers of students are earning dq^grees, luany graduate 
with an inadequate mastery of basic lefirning objectives. Tfee reasons for " 
failure include ineffective teaching. Effective teaching requires a wide 
repertoire of teaching skills* yet many faculty are inadequately trained. •• • 
Furthermore, instructional environments do not ordinarily encourage and 
reward good teaching. Faculty who work seriously or long at Instructional 
improvetnents are often in a high-risk venture, and discover that efforts to 
■■ improve teaching 'are. "add-ons" to already full schedules. 

Tlie Educational Consulting Study^ECS), funded by the Cleveland Foundation 
in 1974 and working oiit of the Cleveland Cptsmission on Higher Education, was 
established to test the feasibility of creating a penaanent non-profit con- 
sultation and training service in instructional development for ZZ- diverse 
postsecondary institutions In northeast Ohio. ECS believes that new advances 
in- instructional Improvements to help faculty ^ciprove teaching coirfjined with 
organisational development strategies for altering Institutional envlronmehta 
can offer nej/ possibilities for itaprovlng teaching. Building upon work "' 
Initiated in 1974, ECS is conducting needg assessments with key people in 
ea^h- institution and providing instructional improvement workshops at insti- 
tutions and regional sites. Consultative assistance to the institutions is 
provided through a network of Individuals with.esspertlse in teaching/learning 
processes. An important part of the project is to meet with aifministrators 
td create environments that : re^rd^ good /teaching. • ^ 

A major, goal of the pmS»€t^s to increase^ the probabilities that students J^ll 
achieve mastery level Imvnin^by increasing the likelihood that significa* 
•nuisbers of ffculty will cotemlt professional -energies to that md, Thc'prdjlct. 
also hopes td deioonstrate that' Instructional development harnessed to an oigdn- 
Izatioaal developaent process, especistlly if that process originates' in an. 
external agency, can be an effective fprce for shaping institutional behaviors 
in support of teaching and learning."" ECS wiU generate data about the validity 
of the' proposition and analyze the cost-effectiveness of the strategy. Follow- 
ing the Fundus grant, the project will be supported throt3||r State monies,' 

Project Director; Lance C. Buhl ■ ' 

Director, Educational Cbnsulting Study 
. 1367 East Sixth Street, ,#608- . ^ ' - 

Cleveland, Ohio 44114 : 
(216) 241-7586 



C&litge for HuiQim Services 
jC6^ York* York 



fixk ills that plague professional education and practice are many and varied* 
There is^ a widespread feeling that, the professions have ijecome too narro?? 
and specialized to deal effectively with the comprehensive problems they are 
expetted to solve • Many observers doubt that the schools which prepare 
professionals for the huanan services teach what these professionals need to 
iearn> or even that they lonow what to teach* And often, the Bjost promising 
candidates are screened out through insistence on credentials irrelevant to 
future success in working in human service fields # 

The College for Huioan Service's in response to this problem has been deyeioplng 
a competencybased laodel of professional education for the training of a new 
type of human service worker* The laodel was designed to meet the specific 
needs of a particular group of N^w York City residents when the College felt 
it had the potential to help professionals in the huinan services through two 
years of JLntensive wbrk# The project also fulfills the specific needs of a 
wide variety, of social service agencies £p^ new kinds of professional 
personnel • - - 

All students are over 21, and are qualified for professional education by . • 
reason of their life experience, talent » laaturity, and high motivation* The 
agencies the college are working with Include public elementary > junior ^ and 
senior high schools j alternative schools! drug laalntenmice programs j rehabil- 
itation prograj2>st and social work agencies* . 

y\ ' ' \ ' ^ ■ . ... .Av,^^-;^.;;- 

For the past year, the colleg^ has had in operation a pilot ^ro^|a^ to, test 
#and develop the Wdel, This year,-with support from the Fund, tE^J? iaye 
refining the, assessment process, continutts^g evaluation of the models a&d 
working with selected* ins tltuv ions (who have requested help) to adapt the 
laodel to their specific needs J ^ to test it in use> and to Iraprove it* \^ 

Project Directors Stephen C*\ Sunderland 
* ' ^College for Humn Services 

201 Varicklstreet - 

New Yoifk^ liew York 10014 . ^ 

- (212) ,989^2002 / 
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Consoetium of the Korth Cotmtry learning Centers 
Lebanon, Hatopshire 



The North Cottntry of New Hairrpshire is an economically depressed area vhich ±b 
mmmixxouB and sparsely populated. Over 14 percent of the total popalatioa 
of 107,453 (spread over 5,500 scjuare miles) Is unemployed, and a large number 
live in- poverty. In 1971 Community. Action condijieted a needs survey in North 
Country and found that th^' primary needs are economic development and educa-- 
tion* However, many of the people are not close to educational institut^ions, 
fm can. afford them, end even if they could, many psychological barriers 
deter low-income people from becoming Involved in educational programs* In 
response to this need, three Leatining Centers were -started in 1972 by 
Community Action and the Jefferson C^fnter Foundation! to foaus on the needs of 
the low--income population* 

♦ 

The Learning Centers presently have 242 students, 12 staff members and offer 
a total of 38 courses • Two degree program^ are available --t a Bachelor of 
General Studies degree, and an Associate of Arts degree — and a third pro- 
gram^ the Outreach Program, is designed for people who wish to continue their 
eSucation, but who have no desire for degrees* The ^Learning "Centers develop 
contracts with students so that students and advisors design Individualized 
programs of study which may include coa^inations ot learning, on--the-job ^ 
training, internships, etc*, bourses at the Centers are developed at Class 
Planning Days where the community **at-large participates in deflnlnng needs ^ 
and interests • A coordinator then takes these ideas and finds suitable 
teachers and Sacilijfeiea. There is a strong community service orientation 
at the Centers, and ties with various community agencies. Each of the 
Ceritera is ^committed to a learner mix "that Includes at least 50 percent low- 
income individuals* • 

- ^ „ ■ ' . > V 

The Learning Centers, hope to win full and official endorsement withto the 
State as a legitimate latematiy^a to the on^campus /university system and the 
vocational technical system* Although grass roots organizations such as the 
Learning Centers 'have stabilized and gained some recognition, they have not 
yet gained full ."entry" into the State system of higher/ education and the 
financial security that recognition brings. At: the same time tltat the pro-- 
ject tries to gain permanency, it will evaluate its effectiveness ^li four ^ 
arejas - cost, learning, social, and economic effectiveness* The cost 
effectiveness evaluatlon^looks at whether it is possible to deliver good 
educational programs in rural settings as well as or better than it is now 
done and for less money. The social and le^i^rning evaluations exa^mine'^the 
.quality of the programs taught, and whether they n^et the needs qf the 
learners* The economic impkct 6n the par ticjLpant 's ability to 'advance in 
jobs*; improve earning empower and; tq become less dependent on pnhliji assistance 
is also considered* ^ 



I*roject Directors Julia Polinski, Coordinator ^ 

Learning Center, Inc» 
Box 19-68 Mascoma Street 
. &banon. New Hampshire 03766 
(603) 44S-4303 . 
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Cooperating Raleigh Colleges . 
, Raleigh, North Carolina ' ^ , 

The Wake Coimty- area of North Carolina -is educationally served by six 
institutions £hat comprise the Cooperating Ij^lelgh Colleges, a State \^ 
Technical Inst itute^ a theological seminary i^nd a number of ^proprietary 
and independent schools, V Surveys show that |!in Ifeke Coun.tyv 30 percent 
of all students drop out of school bej;ween (tjhe ninth grade and their 
^ senior year bf high school* In additioQ tcij ia large number of students 
- ■ ' who never complete high school, retired peijBjDns, 5?omen, unemployed 

; . adults and others in the area seek some foi^teljof postsecondary education, 

« yet there is no central aource of Informat^^jlj about the programs available 
to thfem. Many of these people are reluatanfcjjtb approach established 
institutions because of n^ative e^qperienccjp^il^th schools* in the past, 
or because their Imptessions of a college ;^|juden;t are quite different 
^ than their views ctf theAselvea* If they dqi:|iiquire at a particular 

agency, they may 'learn about one program, li^^ may not be informed abotit 
.... other programs that are, p^^rhaps, more reHi^^pt to their needs. To overcome 
the problem 'of the fragmented nature of inifgbation pa postsecondary * V 
educ^ation, and the difficulty people have i%^^pproaching formal institutions^., 
the Cooperating Raleigh Colleges and Wake C^ii^^ity Libraries are establishing 
an -information and referral center to serve ^^s^ eoHector and disseminator 

• of information concerning all postsecondary education in the area* * 

The Center, physically located in Wake County Ip^brary, and 1^ branch , » 
libraries are responding to telephone and walk^^ inquiries during' the- 76.5 
hours of library operation* Th*fe Cent'er is collec^ng, pirganizing, and y \ 
compiling ifaforimtion on types ^; costs and pt^cedures^^'f or ap^ ' 
postsecondary programs in the county. . In addition to providing "information, 
a counselor ih the downtown location tefers pe^bple to specific institutions 
and agencies, as "appropriate* Axi advisory council representing^ the varioxi^ \ 
education,^! groups advises the Center, shares, information on epLsting {teogtams 
and deveio^)sr new programs.. ^ 

^ ^ " > " ■ ' . *^ ' ^ ' . . . • -, ■ • 

The immediate goal <)f the project is to improve- the information and servic?es . ' 
" available to the 250^000 citizens of Wake County, and. the project wii:|. 

* look at .the nuipbers of . types of users of the Center* s services; By housing 
the project in the library, a relatively neutral location, it i«^ hoped that 
more citizens will be reached than if the project were withiii any^ particular 
institution. A longer range purpose of the pro'ject is to bring", together 
area •institution^ to assess the needs of .the community, to coordinate 
activities and to develop new .programs as they are needed, . Through 
cooperative planning and the avoidance; of duplicative prograi^^-,* the project 
hopes to^serVS better the public and the postsi^condary community. 

^ * « ' i-: 

«. ' v' ■ 

Project Director: M. Austin Connors, Jr. - ^ 

.Director, Cooperating Raleigh Colleges . ^ • 
' . . Box X-120, Meredith College ' ^ ■ ^ \ • 

• ' - . Raleigh, North Carolina 276l£ ' * 

(019) 833-6461 X238 

■ • . ■ . ^^ ■ ' . 
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Dayton-Mlaml Valley Consortium (DMVC) 
Dayton, Ohio . 



}iany adults have £ull--time jobs, care of small children, and other hs^sponsi^ ' 
billties which make it difficult for them to attend classes oji thfevcamRusIs 
of colleges and universities or o.ther' postsedondary institutions* 'Yet sur^s 
indicate that most adults would like to further their education and training 
if the content, time, and place of the courses were responsive to their needs 
and lifestyles* . . - • . . ■ 

the Dayton-Miami Valley Consortium (DMVC) was organized 'in 1967 to share educa-- 
tlonal ideas and resources among 12 colleges, and universities, and affiliated , 
research-oriented Indus tt:ies and agencies in Ohio, Beginning in July 1973, 
DJWC began a pilpt effort trtth a three-^year grant 'to develop a regional delivery 
system for adulfc education utilizing cable television* 

Starting in Ohio communities of Wilmington and Xenia. the staff 
of Project Reach initiated. market surveys. Community boards of advisors eval- 
uated the .survey information, and helped determine program priorities. BlQ- 
cus^^Lons of edt^catl^onal Uv^eds and in.terests were broadcast live over .cable 
television, with Project Reach staff resisonding to phone Inquifiea. local news- 
papers carried, announcements of program schedules, registration materials, and 
other information. Course segments can^be seen at four or five different times 
during the day^ Audiences view nod simply a talking face, but a-variety of 
program formats. Each registered student, in addition to viewing the course 

''Over cable, attends a community seminar run by an instructor^ paid by the BM^C. 

^By the entl of its third year. Project Reach will ^e ^ble to sustain itself 

'through. the tuition it 'receives from courses and support from the consortium 
institutions . The project is demonstrating a cost-effective approach for 

^taking to the ;Community those courses it wants; Cable television operators in^ 
B^ichm^nd, Indiana and Henderson, Kentucky, have expressed keen interest in the 
projer^t,- and arrangements are being made for showing Reach 'Programs in these . ' 

communities also. * ^* 

* . , * *• ' „ ■ ' . 

The guiding philosophy of Projedt Reaches community service. Rather than ^ . 
duplicating current ITV and ETV efforts by simply videotaping existing class-, - 
room- courses, Project Reach identifies community needs, develops program^ re- 
sponsive to these needs, and delivers courses in formats which maximize * 
community participation. Thus, Project Reach is noj: a, university pfogfam aimed 
at the community, but a comisunity program drawing upon the resources of college 
and university personnel, ^ . 



Project Director: Joseph E. Orndorff ^ - 

Director of Community Seirvices 
. Dayton-Miami ValieJ^ 'Consortium^ • . 

3Z^ North Main Street, Suite 1301 
/ , ' DaytAn, Ohio 45402 . 

X * (513) 228|-6573 , • - \, . 



DePaul University ^ 
Schooi for New Eearning (SNL) 
Chicago, Illinois 



DePa^l University^ has always had large evani^g program for part-*time adult 
students.^, .DePaul realised several years ago that their B,A* progarm did not 
serve . this . group ve-ry well* The instltutloa was comoerned that earning a B»A. 
had become a process of piling 'up coupes and credits in ordet5 to graduate, 
e^en though the course work of ten. had little relatiisnshtp to skills and .. 
knowledgei required for future life roles /t In otder to offer a more meaningful 
program, DePaul formed in 1973 a new-colleg^ '-^ th^ School £ot N6w Learning 
(SNL) ^. /At that time SNL identified five mul^il^iscimlinary areas'^ 
to represent the economic^ social, and humanistie-value^- Of B»A* degree. 

The^rpose of the grants from the Fund in 1974 have been < 
a com^tency framework for the*~^five gereric ateas^ and '(2)^ to find eojSt-" 
effective ways to assess the competencies a person brings tV tht pwgt^nxv 
In addition to off erirlg ah!" edvicational •alternative' to adult students, the/ 
project is testuLng the concept of ' a competency-based liberal ~ax*t^ degree?;'. 
How can a competence-based 'assessment approach which "requires specif lolt^^^^^^ ^ . 
be flexibly developed and^ applied to a general liberal/px^ram so thSt the , 



eSifj; 



skills and knowledge a person has ailready' acquired, ar^ reflCgnisedj! 

A student enters the SNL by taking the Discovery Workshop ™ a group counseling 
'experience to'artictilate. ed^vCatidnsl goals^^JS.tudeats can; then begin the SNL 
program by working tiward- a* B ;A . ^degree and mastering^ 48 competencies in five . 
, program areas;" or by completing a certificate and mastering one program area j ^ 
or by working toward selected co'nq)etencies as a continuing education student* " 
The five competency ^reas^ are:- CI) The World of /Work j (2) Coi^unications, and 
Interpersonal Relations; (3) The Human Communitfy; X4) Quility p'f tsife; and, 
**(5) Lifelong Learning* Students can present portfolios with evidence of any 
competencies they 'f eel ;they already- have acquired/ a^d these ^ ate reviewed by 
an Evaluation Committee. The average . candidate receives c;^d it for about / 
50 percent of the competencies-abased upm his life experiienceSA Seven forms ; 
of exridence for life experience are- recognlfeed: transcripts, )score% on ^. 
national "tests, diplomas, t^ertif icates, awards, certif rcation^of a prof essional 
organization or ^^vernmental ageticy, examples of current and *past perf otmanoe, 
testimony of employers., colleagues, etc,' and/or personal testimony'of the - 
"student himself* After assessing competencies acquired, learning goals and 
jpontracts are worked out "for the completion of the student^s program. 

By mid 1975 i 675 studnet completed the 'Discovery Workshop and 228 were in the 
B.A/ program with the go^l of enrolling about' 100 students each year, ♦To^ 
provide -greater access to the program, SNL opened a* Center in the northwest 
suburbs of Chicago, and the project personnel are looking at cost-benefits of 
this satellite . Several students have how graduated from the program and 
information on the demographic patterns, and achievement of SNL stuJients 
compared to other .adult students in the Chicago area been-.rallected. 

Project Director: Howard Sulkm, Dean 

School for New Lear'nihg ^ ^ ^ ' ' 

• , V DePaul. University j * v • ? 

23 East Jackson Blvd. , 

Chicago , Illinois ' . . ; 

(312) 321-7901 ' ^ p • , \ 



District of Columbia Public School^ 

Washington; D. C. > ^ 

■ . ^ . ■ ■ ■ ^- ' 

Majly students within tfee District of Columbia School System are entering • 
their senior year of high school with almost ail of their academic 
requirements completed. These students go through thair' senior year at 
a steadily increasing level of frustration as a result of being timebound 
to graduation dates to progress to new forms of education. As a result of 
this trend the B.C. Public Schools in alliance with Howard University and 
-Washington Technical Institute are exploring .ways to accelerate a' student's 
educational progress through an eiarly transition from secondary 'to , post- 
secondary education. Tlie inteht of the project is to develop a structural 
alternative to the traditional pattern, changing from a grade 3 through 12 
pattern to a more -flexible grades to 16 configuration. i 

^ ■ 

'The D. C. r.coject:has organized a planning board to address the issues 
involved in Such a program. One majog issua is the feasibility 6f using 
public school funds feo support a', student's first year in 4 public or 
private college. Counselors have met with project representatives to 
■addies's questions regarding student selection, the impaa't on school 
budgets, staffing and administrative issues.' As a result of planning 
tp be accomplished by the end of the year, a pilot, program will be 
operationalized involving' lOO students in 12 high schools iand four " 
vocational technical schools.' . ■ .• / , . * 

, .■ • " • ^ ^ r • ' ■ 

As-a result of this pro j e'et __an. alliance is being fornjed of educational 
institutions in Washington, Ni. C. that> will 'deliver pdstsecondary education 
to secondary students who hav^s, completed junior year dequirementfe. An' 
unexpected result of the planning year actiyitias has Ibeen the early 
entry this past summer of students into programs- -of ferfed through the / 
Center for Academic Reinforcement at Howard University!- . ■ / 

Prbject t)irfector:> Evelyn .Marshall ' \ 

High School College Internship Program . - 
' • ■ District of. Columbia Public .Schools' ' 

415 - 12th Street, N.^W. Room 1013 ' • 

Washington, D. C 20004 . „ • 



East vHarlk^n' aiock ' ' 

Eas-t iHarlein, Hew York. : - ^ ' • - 

■■> \ ' ' ' . ' ■ • . 

Uatil recentlyi parents were not viewed as contributors In the education of \ 
their children. They were excluded from the classroom and overlooked .as 
i)otentili^ resourcjas to \eachers who must fulfill the many demands of teaching. 
For the parents who have now started serving as paraprofessionals in the : 
classroom, and have demgnstratiad the value qf their work, .thefe is no way to 
recognize their competence ot build on the care^ experience that they have* 
gained. Formal credentials are still required, and for the many adults who 
have * contributed their services as paraprofessionals, investing in an under- 
graduate program is neither fiscally feasible nor practical in terms of the 
time ^required to complete a four year program! 

In 1965, the" East Harlem Block Schools, a non--profit organization, were started 
by parents, whp. Were unhappy with their children's education in public schools, . 
The Block Schools have two nurseries, an elementary school (grades 1*^8), 25 
professional teachers, 40 non--degre^ holders and a number, of parent volunteers ♦ 
In addition to providing betW instruction for thei]: children, the Block 
Schools are^ concerned about developing practical "programs based* on how ^ 
effectively one teaches, rather than how long at* persjpn spe.nds in a classroom 
learning 'theoretical concepts. Through a special Arrangement with Bank Street 
College of-^ Education,.;. and on the basis of n^emonstrated competeticies, staff 
members of the Block^Schools can earn up td 30 undergraduate education credits 
plus six more for supervised practice teaching through participation in the'" 
Block Schools Training Program. Also,, a field-based masters decree, program 
has recently been developed and acc^.*.pted by ISanlc Street College* , 

The project is at an important stage of development in which it needs to . • 
assure the continuation of basic goals; Next year, New York State will base > 
certification on the completion of a New York' Education Department approved.' 
teacher edtication program together with a degree. Although Bank Street 
College of fers^ the educational component, it doe$s not have a B/A. program; 
and conversely. Empire State, .yhich iany of the Qlock School; staff attend for . 
the B. A /requirement, does not have an accredited teacher/ training program* 
The Block Schools are exploring pos-sibilitifis /through these institutions, 
Gpdd^rd College^^nd others to form*>an approved teacher education package, 
that recognizes the practical experience gained through the Block Schools. 
Another important step for -the project is that the East Harlem Mock ^ 
Elementary School has become (as of September, 1975) an .alternative mini- 
school within the public school system. Additionally, the project is 
operationalizing' its new il*A* program and locating-^a permanent source of 
funding. The, Block Schools believe in the value of^ good teaching. They have 
shown that the model of parent. participation in community education works, 
and are now trying to, secure recognition for their approach to teacher 
training. - * 



Piyject Director: James Meier, Director of TrMning 

East Harlem Block Schools 
\ ' 94 East 111th Street 

New York, New York ' 10029 
(212) 722-6350 



East Texas State University 
The New Center for Learning 
Cdnperce, Texas 



East Texas State University has identified several problems* it is currently 
confronting which are similar to, those being faced by many postsecondary 
institutions: (1) present distribution , requirements do little "to help ^ 
students see the connections among the various academic disciplines; (2) most 
university programs aim students at the current job market while failing • 
to prepare them to live in a'rapidly changing dulture; and (3) recent 
attempts to meet the needs of an increasingly diverse^ student body resulted 
in a steady proliferation of specialized program^/ What is needed -is a 
single unified program flexible enough to meet a variety of student needs. 

The New Center lor Learning, a three--year experimental effort supported by 
the Fund^.has three broad goals which .correspond to these problems: 
(I) to offer students opportunities to S3mthesize the knowledge and ' 
processes of the disciplines; (2*) to encourage- and to allow students to 
assume responsibility for the direction of theii; educations and their- 
futures; and (3) to become-a stimulus and model for con tinufid academic 
cl^tige, New Gentef students have as a goal the development of a complex q,i 
skills of qualities which include thoughtfulnessf* and self --awareness, 
assertivenesfe, group literacy, the ability tp communicate effectively, problem 
solving ability and. an informed prespective, / • 

To achieve these goals, the .New Center offers: (1) a core of six problem- 
focused interdisciplinary seminars to replace current distribution require*-- 
ments; (2) a strong' emphasis on feoth^ on-and of f--campus independent study and 
experiential .learning projects; arid (3) individualized degree plans composed 
by the student and an advisory committee she or he helps-" to select. 

* * » - 

Extensive. planning has already occurred and the New Center became opperational 
in the fall of 1975. -In the first year the New Center. served 30-40 students 
and the number of students served ^ver the thtee-year grant will increase. 
By the fourth year, it is anticipated that 200-250 students will be served and 
the program will be fully integrated into the University. * 

The l^ew Center provides an alternative curriculum for students' at East Texas, 
and serves as ^ model for other institutions interested in mbving in a 
similar direction, ' ' , 



Proj-ect Mrectorr James M. Raynolds 

Director, New Center for Learning 
East Texas Stajie University 
East Texas Station ; 
Commerce, Tessas 
(214) 468-2696 
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Educational Change ' ^* " 

New Rochelle, New York * 

.' * ' ■ • * . 

One of the roost difficult barriers to improving ^the practice of under- " 
graduate teaching is the isolation of teachers—faculty at one institution 
are uninformed about the practices of their peers at another location. Even 
within the same institution, • the structures of postsecondary education dis-- 
courage the f low^ of information. A processor in one discipline rarely 
discusses his innovations with a professor from another department. And 
although many significaht'^nd worthwhile innovations sprouted in the 
sixties, few networks exist "to .communicate these, approaches. The evaluaftions 
of teaching programs seldom reach the-professional literature, and if they ' 
do, the descriptions are frequently dull or complejt. ' Now that some of *the , 
students of the sixties* are becoming 'the leaders of the seventies, Change* 
magazine' feels that it is a good time to promote the cross f er^llzation. •* 
of effective teaching practices between disciplines* Change has a cir- 
culation .of approximately 28,000 and a readership of 80,000 and is a vehicle 
that already e^Sists to 'communicate these practices. 

Change is developing and publishing four supplemental issues (estijnated 
length is 64 pages each arid 50,000. copies each) over two years to describe 
effective, improved teaching approaches in several of the major disciplines. 
Each issue includes cases of effective pracfcicfe in two or -three disciplines 
and also has a cross-referenced index to encourage readers- to consider 
approaches found in other disciplines. The primary audiences* are faculties, . 
academic deans, provosts, and professional disciplinary associations ♦ No- 
fees are being charged for tjie^four issues proposed; based upon. the sqccess 
o£;this two-year pilot. Change will decide whether to continue these 
reports twice yearly as regular Editions of its magazine, financed by 
subscriptions. * 

The project offers the chance to communicate good teaching programs batween 
practitioners and between disciplines and lends a sense of legitimacy to 
the work being doneu by people who have often felt they were. the only ones 
concerned about iinproving teaching, practices* Criteria for selecting the 
■projects to be described incliide measures siich as learning *Wffectiveness, 
cost effectiveness, and chances for replicability. Selections are* being ^ 
made collaboratively by consultants, researchers and experts in particular 
disciplines. The project evaluation looks at the general impact^ the 
magazine is having -on college campuses. 
' .' ' ■ ' ' ' 

Pro jject? Director: L. Richard Meeth ^ ' , * 3 

Educational Change 

NBW Tower ^ • * 

New Rochelle, New York 10801 ^ 
• (914) 235-8700 * ' 




Educational Solutions., Inc. /Staten "island Community College 
Stat en Island, New York • • 



Since th|i City , University of liew York adopted it§ policy of open enrollment 
in 1970," it has been faced with the eh^allenge of educating largejnumbefs * 
of students who have graduated from high school without the acMemic skills 
necessary for survival in college. This project attempts: (1) to^ - 
demonstrate that* the implementation by teachers of techniques and materials 
designed by Dr. Caleb Gattegno for work on skills in reading, English t 
composition, and basic mathematics significantly .improves the chancres 
. that* students will survive in college; (2) to analyze thoroughly 
Dr» Gattegno^s approach during a six-week summer course \d.th remedial 
students; .and (3) to document the work with the stjudents in a manner that 
will provide other educators with an opp^ortunity to implement these 
approachejs . ' ' . " ' • , 

, During the summer of 1975, ha^^f of the students participating in Staten 
Island Comraunit}6 Collegers six-week College Discovery Program attend'ed 
classesx^aught by Dr, Gattegno and members .of his staffv* This'^group of ") 
students^ is being compared with thos^ students-who attended the six--week 
course taught by the Staten Island Staff, and students who were. aXigibl^ 
for the College Discovery prograpi but did not elect to participate. The 

, criteria- by Which these will be compared, after one year of college will be: 
s(l) -cumulative grade scores, (2) attrition rate, and (3) ratio of courses 
completed to courses attempted » 

The sessions taught by Dr, Gattegno and his sta^f were monitored hf an 
^ Advisory Coimnittee from -Staten Island Communi ty "College j who aire also 

participating in the analysis of Dr» Gattegno^s methods. Additionally, an 
•independent researcher oversees the evaluation process. 

Products oi this effort will include the^xurriculum guides developed by 
Educational Solutions and refined accordance with the summer experience, 
arid a report documenting the sessio\ and its results* These materials will 
be disseminated to interested practitioners* The results of this project 
will als9 be shared with participants in thn Fund-sponsored National Project 
II. Additionally, further dissemination will occur in the form of a 
conference or smaller workshops, conducted by Educational Solutions as part 
of the grant. \ - 

Project Directors: Callfa Gjattegno, President Felix Cardena, Co-Director 

Education Solutions, Inc. Dean of Experimenting 
SQ Fifth Avenue- Programs, Staten Island 

, New York, New York lOQll Coranunity College 

(212) 924-1744 ° ^ , ' 715 Ocean Terrace 

. ' . Staten Island, New York 1D301 

. (212) 390-7676 • 
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^Educational, Testing Service (ETS) 
Cooperative Assessment of EKperlenfiial Learning - P'hase Tvro 
Princeton, New Jersey 

Many post secondary Institutions are enthusiastically endorsing "ssqperientlal 
learning'* both for the purpases of attracting more students and as a means - 
of basic reform— to ipproVe the value of the educational experience for 
studeiits* Yet all of these institutions face t!;*3Hfundamental questions: 
What is the value of this form of learning and how can it he assessed? 
Experiential learning goes under many different names — internships, coopera- 
tive ceducationi clinical education, etc»,^and each student*s experience tends 
to he highly individualistic. The ways In which faculty monitor these 
experiences also vary widely? some do not monitor the students at all, , • 
others require the stutfent'to develop learning contracts, Some ask for ; 
•students to write thel.r impressions of the experience after it is over, and 
some require students to demonstrate that they have acquired the desired 
knowledge and skills. * . 

The efforts of institutions that are concerned about |issessing experiential 
learning generally take two forms; the assessment of prior learning and 
the assessment of learning derived from work experience and bthe? non- 
" campus activities* There are several .serious and pervasive problems that 
obstruct and threaten thesfe reforms* Firsts the procedures used in ilfany 
cases are not outcome-oriented; they do not assess learning but merely 
participation* Second, many of the more innoy^lve techniques are ej^^enslve 
and difficult to manage. Third, the procedures are highly idiosyncratic j 
comparability and transferability present difficulties, and it is difficult 
for que ihstitution toi? benefit from*4:he. experience of others^ ^ Fourth, 
faculty are not trained to use the procedures now available* Finally, the 
process of installing such procedure^ in an institution raises complex 
.operational probleps for wh^Jh we need solutiorts. 

In response to these and related problems, the Cooperative Assessment of 
Experiential Learning (GAEL), ja cooperative project with ETS and 10 colleges 
plus an assembly of 200 institutions, initiated activities in 1974*. GAEL 
has now completed itjS developmental phase of Work which Included developing--, 
an organisiational structure, beginning some experimentation at particular 
member institutions, and assuring ten publications relating to experiential 
learning. iNow J:hat GAEL is moving into a second and more operational phase, 
it seeks with the Fiind^s assistance to help Institutions work through the 
complex problems involved in the process of applying new assessment^proce* 
dures in operating 'programs, t?o focus on cost effectiveness and the 
development of local ctlterlon standards, to produce a dozen Operational 
Models that deal with implementation problems as they affect institutions 
as well as students,, and *to disseminate those models through forma 

activities of the GAEL Assembly* ^ 

» * ' . ■ 

Project Director: Wajren Wlllingham 

E:^ecutive Director for Program Research 

Jiducational Testing Servjlce ' ^ . * ^ 

Rpsedale Road ^ » - ' • 

Princeton, New JerseV 085^0 

/' (609) 921--900Q X2185 ^ 

... * • , " 
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Educational Testing S^rvic^ (ETS) 
Princeton, New Jers^ 

Adult women returning to college or entering the job market for the first 
time often haye had extensive experience. in volunteer and domestic work. 
.It is difficult for them to demonstrate that competencies they have , 
acquired as a result of these experiences are similar to competencies 
acquired in the acMemic wotld. Thus, in many instances women must spend 
a loc of time learning once again skills or concepts that they may have 
already acquirfcd. This is both costly and time consuming, two major 
problems facing women. , » 

The project, now in Its second year of funding is developing measures* for 
evaluating the competencies agguired through domestic and volunteer 
activities iA order to facilitalta the entry of women into postsecondary 
education. The project focuses* upon constructing a taxonomy of cdmpefcencies, 
developing materla:la to assess selected ^competencies, and evaluating the 
effectiveness of the new assessment materials. 

In the first year a three dimenslonai. taxonomy of volunteer and domestic 
skills was developed. The dimensions are: (1) the- setting of the 
activity; (2) the function performed; and (.3) whether the activity dedls 
with persons, ideas, or things. A conference on problesms in Accrediting 
the Competencies Acquired by Women from their Domestic and Volunteer . 
Experience was held with representatives of volunteer agencies, and various ^ 
colleges. These agencies and institutions will continue to' serve as an 
advisory group and as- field testing sites for the materials which are 
being evaluated anfl refined this year. The materials that are developed 
will become resources for use by the larger educational and working 
community to recognize and credit women for the -skills they haVe developed 
through their voluntary and domfestlc work. . 

Project^ Directors: Marlaine Lockheed arfti^th Ekstrom 

Educational Testing Service 
Rosedale Road \ ^ 

Princeton^ New Jersey 08540 
(606) 921^9000 . 
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fel fmo Cmmmity College 
El VmOf Texas 



4. 



Iticriefai^iitgJ the availability of financial aid* and aittrance to postsecondarjf 
educatlxjn for isiiaorities has raised naw questions about how education can 
be mre effective and useful for these groups^. A central Issue- is how to 
train faculty to teach the new learners* Trained for the utost part in ' 
traditional institutions using traditional jaodes of instrucirion^ faculty 
members are a*sked to impart knowledge ,a«d instill intellectual Curiosity 
in students whose. cultural, sdcial and economic backgrounds differ in 
important respects from those of the students they have previously taught* ^ 

£1 Paso Community College lias established a program which applle's a systass 
approach to instructional design, hy d^fveloplng new Individualized learning 
materials for the students. At the same ttmev faculty are being trained in 
the methodologies of Indivldualissed instrjucttion and are learning about the 
social and intellectual -devjalopment of Spaaish-^sptSfaking minorities* Specif ic 
activities include conversational Spanish courses for tho^e faculty members 
4X0 1 yet fluent; workshops on the preparation. of individualized instt^ctional 
materials; and c^ommunity service work in the Spanish--«pe^iW cowjunlties of 
£1 Paso 16 Moreover^ release time based on proposals ^isubmitted by faculty 
members is granted for the preparation of instructional MiiEerials that adapt ^ 
to th^ Bilingual bicultural mode or thal^ dllow students to complete work at 
their own pace* . ■ "' ^ 

Such course matc*.ial8 have been developed to mathemafclcs, auto mechanics^ J 
historyt drijftlng» political sclencet speech^ accountiag$ and management* 

^In addition to creating a new array of inatr Actional materials uniquely adapted 
^o t'he needs of the Spanish^apeaking^ the project is ;^lso training a cadre of 
its instructional personnel in the techniquei^t and methodology of*^ teaching to-^ ' 
ward clearly defined learning objecti^ea^ Finally^ the Colleget in Its fourth 
year, has created a* framework in which the purposes of, the institution are 
responsive to Kitz learning needs and desires^ of th^Nftudents it serves* 

• ■■ - ■' * ' ■ * ■ 

Gilberto de los Santos 

©ean of Instructiodlal Jtevelopment 

El Paso C<»aunlty College ; 
6601 Dyer Street ^ . ^ i * 

El ?aso» Texas 79904 

(915) 566-6781 " * 
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Experimental and Bilingual- Institute, Inc. (EBI) 
New York Citv, Haw tjork % 



Even though there is a profusion of postsecondary Institutions in Mm York 
Citj, the Spanish-speaking residents of Eap^ Harless still find it dlfft«ult 
ro take advantage of*new educational opporcunlfies. Studies of the OMi 
Open Admissions Program show that 60 percent of the students drop out of 
the senior coHeg'es, and many of these are minority students. Analysis of 
rhe causes for dropping out reveal that poor language' sklllp are usually 
at the root of the problem. *For the Spanish-speaking of tfie El Barrio 
who must master ^wo languages » the problems are especially serious. Few 
trained professional^ reside or work within the area to help organize 
programs to assist the residents. With t'he help of a Fund grant the ' 
Experimental and Bilingual Institute opened in 2973 with 200 students. The 
Instlt'ute helps adults prepare for their transition Into postsecondary * 
education through programs to improve their skills, and by galninr recognl-"" 
tion for the work that they accomplish at the Institute. ' ■ ' ■ 

The curri.cuium of Experimental and Bilingual Institute is especially geated 
to the needs of its population. Bilingusllty is an expected attainment for 
.its graduates and both Spanish and English instruction are requisites for 
'Students. The Institute's colleges-level courses are accepted 'for cffedjt • 
at Bronx Community College, Hostos College, City College, and Hunter 
College, The successful Institute student is fissured matriculation m4 
advanced standing at any of . the four colleges. All students are required 
to pass basic courses in. mathematics, English and Spanish, and to complete 
, a minimum Df 12 college credits with an overall "B" average-. In ^adltlon, . 
there are courses in arts and ifiusic, introductory courses in the natural • 
sciences, and c'durses focusing on urban life and the Puerto Rican. Since 
it first opened, the Institute has graduated about. 200 students, many of ' 
whom have gone on. to one of five colleges in New YQrk City. 

One- of the unique features of this feedVr institution, is its community ' 
involvement.^R order to benefit as many residents of the community as 
possible, the^stitute has developed a 'Community' Servifce Program* to 
present seminars, works,hops» conferences, cultural events and other 
activities of interest; to. the community. When EBI saw that there were no 
GEO Centers in East Harlem, it de?/eloped a course for -about 30 people. 
Later, it was influential in the creation of l^ve more ^uch Centers In the 
neighborhood. Overall, the Institute is becoming mpre. and more recognized 
as a community resource' and as a force for positive change Itt East Harlem. 



Project Director: Julio Vasquez, Executive Director 

EKperimental and Bilingual Institute* Inc. 
\77 East 104th Street 
Hew York, New York 10029 
(212) 369-5030 ' . 
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Federatioa of Southern Cooperai^ives 
CHeetifighouae for CoCTiiinltjr-Baaad Institittions * ^ 
Ept^s ^AiabaM • . ^ , * • ^ ' \ , "■ 

Comnntty^hm^i ttm ntanding institutloni^dtave'd^^^ capacity 
to contlribute^to the diversity and eflectiwni^sa bi postsecondary Edu- 
cational options and to Increase dpportunisiesf for non- traditional learners* 
Howevw, they face ^p&cial problems In their ^f forts to survive and develop 
as iiistittitions. Because the bulk of ^)ieitt s^ver^iy limited resources must 
go Into the delivery of services, they have milniio-al. fturids for such 
activities us prograjmatlic development And research* yAdditiojaally, since 
they lack et^dowments or regularly appropriated fijitancial md technical ' 
support^ they mm% conistantly se.ek resovjirc^s for tli^e continuance of their 
educational activities. \ \ 

The clearinghouse, sponsored by .Kil'es^ Coll^gp-Eutaw^ the Federation of 
^Southeirn Cooperatives and Central Goa^t Count^^es CQismunisiy Development ' 
Corporation, is coordinating an effort to: (1) identify existing community- 
bas^d free standing iitstltutibns and th^ needs they are laeetingj (2) deter- 
mine the nature and extent of polleyt admlnistiKatiVi^j and educational^ 
problems uivi^ue to such institutions; and (3) formulate recoamendations to 
address thdpe problems. > * , , 

During the is-laonth grants Advi§6ry Board including representatives from 
the sponsoring institutions is^ guiding the activities of the Clearinghouse* 
Task forces ^re worfcing jon the objectives, *p3?eparii5g, background papers 
to be presented to the Board at a mini-conference* Followitig this bon-- 
ference the papers li^ill be re£ihed and zfie task forces \^ill meet with 
consultants to develop recofflbendatlons for alleviating the problejss 
identified* The background papers and the recommendations will be presented 
at a larger coaferenci^t in the fall of 1976 arid Mil also be published and 
disseminated throughout the postsecondary edueation community. 

Individual ins ti^tutifSns 'lack the resources *to carry out the kind of 
comprehensive analysis bethg perf omed^ by "the Clearinghouse. Thus^ by 
IddBntifying; analyzing and proposing strategies to alleviate the' problems 
of community-based free-standing institutions, and -by widely iDrlrculating 
the results of their efforts, the Clearinghouse is playing a^ignlficant 
role inrassurlng the continued survival and effectiveness of these 
valuable alternative institutions* * 



Project Director: John Xippert 

Cieai-toghouse for Community-Based Free Standing 
Poi*tsecondary Educational Institutions 
Post Office Box 95 
' Epes,*Alabam 35460 
(205) 632--5181 



The Federation of Southem Coopesratives (PSC) 
Epes, Alabama 35460 .. , • 

♦ ■ ■ . . ■ ■ 

This project^ deals- with a unique system of; postsecondary trailing to assist 
uaderemployedj low income, small farmers to raise their incomes. Vocational 
training apd supervised; on-the-job instruction is being offered to smaii 
farmers In intensive vegetable and livestock production. ^Training Is offere«I 
^hrougW existing mairketlng and purchasing cooperati res owned by tehe low 
income •farinprs- This' outreach vtraining effort receives back-up technical 
support from the FSC Training, and Research Center, The proiect has wide- 
.spread implications to " extension education " in all rural areas .of the nation. 
2t It^ic^ 5% PTojBot «iU be itmnediately useful and repUcable, through^ 
out the PSC net^ferk of over thirty agricultural, co-ops and 10,000 small 
farmers across the. rurar South.'. - • 

•• % . ' ' - • " 

At each of three cooperative sites, a basic core of 25-40 small farmers have- 
be«n identified and recruited to participate in the Small Farmer Outreach 
urogram s ponimunity education process.' A continuous education program is 
now und^r- development at each cooperative site. This includes a regular' 

-co-op or community meeting scheduled at least twice a month. Each field-" ■ 
worker visits each designated participant farmer in the Program at least 
twice a month, to give more .intensive, individual on-the-f-arro-advice and 

. counseling. • 

• * 

Some other obiectlVes of the Program Include the creatl-on of special 
educational techni{|ues suited to rural personnelj the testing of optimum 
educational mixes of classes, demonstration field trips, visual aids, etc.; 
ahd the overall improvement of the Federation's institution^ capacity to 
provide relevant tra-ining and. education to small agricultural producers-. 

Project Mrector? Let^is. Black, Institute Director ^ ' 

" ' The Federation of Southern Cooperatives \ ■ ^ 

^nral Traininfe^ and Research Center ^ 
, Epea^ mabaina 35460 ' - ' 

^(205) 652^9676 and 652-2X96 




Five Colleges y Incotpora ted 
^ Amherst, Massachusetts ' <* . . * 

... c 

' , ■ ■ . ■ * ^ " . 

... . " ..i V . ' 

Left solely to their own resources, all institutions but particular!^ smaller 
colleges and univer*sit4j6s face major obstacles in attempts to diversify cur- 
:ricula and broaden learning options for 'their students. Fixed, enrollment 
levels and corresponding faculty .positions,., as well. as increasing costs gen- 
erally, are m significant cori^radnfcs; wTien the high proportion of tenured 
faculty is addad to this list,>Sistitutioris*' prospects for change and 
renewal appear ouite bleak. . rv 

Through the niechanism of interinstitutional cooperation, this project, is' - 
demonstrating one approach which may loqsen the grip of -these reality-based 
constraints on institutions. This consortium of one^, public university ^nd four 
private colleges Is sponsoring a joint -faaulty appointment program, in which 
■■ the five ixistitutions pool resources tq make new^appointments. ^Priorities are 
established through a competitive process in which comparable dep'a£|ments of . 
all .five institutipns must jointly iJropose a new appointment • to s^. review 
committee composed of the chief academic officers. Appointments- are made for 
two. and three-year con tt acts, and all resulting courses- and activities are ' ' 
open to students from all five institutions. Any institution may, upon com- 
pletion of an appointment, establish tt?*fe„^ijLtion on its own rolls "if- it so' 
desires. • Thus- far, most appoititments have beeh made in specialized afld inter-, 
disciplinary areas, " , ' : 

A number of benefits of this strategy seed clear; ^although an evaluation to 
determine the indirect impacts on the institutions^ programs -is an important'- 
aspect of this project. Each institution may, for one--fifth the costs of a 
full--time appointment, obtain the services of a new faculty membBr whose area . 
of competence does not overlap existing staff. In, addition, ait\y and all of 
the institutions inay test the, feasibility of a new concentration'^ before 
^making difficult, ^ long-'ter^ commitments of faculty positions and funds* 



Project Director: 



E* ^eff ersjDrii Murphjf. 

Five CoHeges G<>ordinator * ' 

Box 740 . 

Amherst,* Massachusetts 01002 
(413) 256-8316 
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Flathead Valley Community College 
Kalispell, Montana 

Flathead Valley Community College (FVCC) serves a- college district larger 
than the State of •^ionnecticu.t. The Flathead Valley located in a 
mountainous area in northwestern Mq^ana, contains over 45,000 people \^ 
grouped in isolated atid rather ind^Snctent communities. Less thairi 2S / 
^percent of the pe^ople jffi the Valley IVLve within commuting distance of the 
FVCj] -^campus • , Yet over 70 percent of the people in the FlathBad Valley 
subscribe- to the local, \Kali^pei,l pable television station. ' ' ^ 

■ • / * . ■ • ' ^ 

In July 1973, ^FVCC began th^ initial planning for a project now .called 
Total Community Education (■TCE^) / TCE is a Ipw-cost video-technology 
ptoject utilizing community and closed circuit television;^ with cable 
television being its primary channel for . communication, 

TCE has successfully developed programs for credit through 'FVCC in the ' . 
a^eas of iiVu$ic, an1;hropology and the environmental sciences. TCE. has; 
also produced numerous community service progfams^ involving many FVCC 
students and faculty as well as residents in the Flathead Valley. Although 
not for credit, the TCE-produced Adult Basic Education Education series 
has generated a number of phone calls . and visits to FVCC^s Adult Basic 
Education Center for inforination on opportunities for further study. 

One o£ the important. by-products of TCE has been the involvement 
of many FVCC students who hsiVe taken cpurse$ in production, and have y 
trained others at FVCC and in the community with TCEV§ low cost vi'deo 
equipment, TCE 'Staff and students have offered expertise tx) groups 
ranging from a^^media class' at Flathead High School to dentists, nu:^lses, 
and dpctors. 

By directirig specific, locally produced programs at specif id groups,* and 
by involving them^in thp process, TCE achieves quality apd responsiveness 
even with very 'limited equipment for production, w Apart from making a 
special conti^ibution * to the quality of life of itb students, it is 
demonstrating a ^neans; of decreasing the unit 'costs of education. At 
the Fourth Annual Conference of Public-Cable held in May 1975, TCE received 
one of three commendation, awards for '/exceptional contributions to the ' 
foste'ifing of -public interest of telecommunications in America..'* * 

vJarae^ R; Ludwig 

Director, Total ^-Comiiiunity Education Program 
Flathead Valley Community College ' 
Post Office Box 1174 
Kallspell, Montana 59901 
(406) 752-3411 
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Florida State University^ (FSU) ' > ^ " 

Tallahassee, Florida v ^ , . 

The Curriculum of Attaininents CCOA) project, is an effort to respond to: 
(1) the increased diversity of ttie students .served "by Florida State 
University; (2) the concern of* student^ and faculty about the difference 
between what i,sJ.eamed an^.^ requirements of the labor market; (3) the * 
need fqx improved cost-effectiveness; and (4) the need to legitraate" 
standards of educational quality in a mass system,. In response to- these v 
needs, FSU is encouraging aaademic departments to work with the Center 
for Educational Design in the development of time variable, competency-- 
based degree programs* These prpgrams, known collectively as, the COA * 
project, permit students to earn degrees based on attainments certified 
b>^^f acuity juries without regard to the' time, required .to*,achieve them. 

The' assumption of the COA project is that there are isolated groups of 
faculty who are sensitive- to student needs and who wish to change. . 
Because of. the massiveness of large liniversities^ individual efforts to ^ 
foster change have little impact. The COA project unites these faculty 
around* a conpojt approach that can be tested, -improved, and provides a 
basis for persuading reluctant colleagues to come along. 

^ The OCA approach defines mastery stahdards for degrees by talking with 
practitioners- and potential> employers of graduates. Once 'defined these 
standards can be used as the basis for defining n,ew learning experiences, 
put&ide of the classroom', deyeloping self -paced learning modules j and 
developing new assessment procedures. Thfe COA project uses faculty ih' 
nontraditiondl ways. As mentors, faculty setve members, assist by tutoring^ 

-students ^ai^d By assisting in'the personalization of the degree program. 
'Faculty juries Which include a practitioner set standards ^of prpficiency 
and assess student progress. The basic compon^ntis of the COA ^te: 
proficiency standards for degrees, menjtors, learning packages,, juries, and 
selt-paced' attainment. 

Three pilot .programs were implemented in 1974: jbiology, (B.S..), nursin^gi 
(B.S.)> 2tnd urban and regional planning (M.A.). Additional B. A. programs 
begin" in' the fall of 1975 in music education, theatre, religion", psychology, 
and an M.A. in leisure studies. The baccalaureate programs in the COA 
project deal with the upper division only. While. the progress with * 
"^programs has been uneven, the eight participating, departments will have. * 
implemented the basic components of the COA by the spring of 19v?6; 

Data is being collected on the cost-ef feeEiilreness qf- the COA approach 'and , 
the experience of each department is beln^ monitor ed., , New^ ins true tional- 
management suppbrt^ystems have been developed to facilitate* the attainment 
• based programs; - . 

.project* Director: Gary Peteisen '* ' . « . . 

. / Cente^f^r Educational Design . " 

. ' * >lpWw State Universf '\ . " " . ~ 

fklla]iassW, ^ Florida 32306 ^ ^ ' \ * 



Florida State ^University and the University of Florida 
Tailahassee, Florida • ^ 



Faculty at public community colleges frequently Jind it difficult to puissue 
the graduate programs and degrees essential to their professional careers. 
Tliey may not be near a graduate institution and the opportunity costs of 
leaving a job to pursue a degree program are increasing d\le^to inflation and 
increased competition for jobs. Sabbaticals ^are harder to attain he'cause of 
fiscal constraints. Moreover, when community college faculty do have access 
to graduate programs, they often find them to be only remotely related to' 
their needs and interests. In particular, there are Tfew programs ^designed 
to 'prepare faculty for roles in academic administration and planning. Yet 
the internal reform, and vitality of community colleges in a steady state era 
is largely dependent on the development of the capacities and visions, of 
their^ current staff. 

This project was designed to join the resources of two major institutions 
with the resources of a number of community colleges in order to design and 
implement a program which trains community college personnel. The f-aculty ' 
iiwolved are supported by staff development funds"^ from their college and 
part of. the program requires them to work as a research and planning team 
on a problem identified by that college as a priority need. • ' * 

In the first year four ^community colleges ^tid a total of 39 faculty were 
involved. There .-was a higher demand than Q2cp.^£jfe€d and an extremely low 
attrition rate in the second year. In the fall of 1975, four additional 
.community colleges started participating. There, are 28 community colleges 
in Florida and*the project experience to date suggests that 14 off-campus 

'•^centers wouid be t'equired to serve the needs of their faculty. Questions 
of the number, co'^t, iocajiion arid organizatiou of such centers are. being 
addressed by the project. The project is also looking at the, benefits of 
the program to the colleges as well ag^ the benefits to the inclividuals 
s6tv|d. The practical limitations of off-campus programs and' the criteria 

.for grafting off-campus doctorates are being studied*. , A thorough evaluation 
of tlie project addressing these and other relevant issues is be^.ng prepared. 

^.Project Director: F. Craig Johnson , 

. Department of Higher Education . . 

Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida 32306 
(904rv 644-1543 
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Formative Evaluation Research Associates^ ^EKA) 
Ann Arbor, Michigan , ' . 



1. 



2. 



Althou^l^Vim^n's Colleges graduate leaders, and thq. institutions tthemselves ' 
hiave. hi^%riGally stated feminist' goals,, the direct connection between the 
coilege%3q)||r4^ and -what wopen do is unclear, which raise;s some compelling 
questidijs:" '*^^ ' > , ' . . . 

Are women who. participate in- programs particularly "Uesigned to 
educate contemporary womeu Jbetter able^to cope with 1 * ' 

discrimination- thar\ current research >. would indicate? 

Bo they possess ^a set of skills which activate leadership 
^'^^o^ential?" ^ . \ 

3. Is the general atmosphere^ of ^a Women ^s college important to 
one's future .roles,, or dpes it take special wojnen' s programs 
to increase risk-taking* and creativity in these later roles? 

. 4. More importantly, *.do contemporary' women's programs .matter? ' 

To begin tq, answer questions FERA ^is conducting' an action-oriented study. 
Four inst^.tt|tionai types are^jfeing selected; a small .women ' s college, a 
large women's college, 'a ■ two-y6ar women's, college, and a non-traditional 
institution for women *s education: Each sample .school must, primarily 
serve women;, have implemented new -programs (one or many for the 
con tiBjnporary woman within* the last five years); "have 'a stated purpose to 
•develop" women for "maximum participation'* in 'today's vo rid; and have a ^ 
racially and socio-economically mixed stadent body; Between January and - 
March 1976, data will be 'collected from alximnae and students at the 
institutions l;o form program descriptions and evaluations. After the data 
er€t\ analyzed, an important; feature of the project is to share information 
With the pa'rticipating institutions. Feedback' sessions will include a 
variety of techniques, i.e,, workshops, seminars and consulting sessions. 
The results will be synthesize^ and disseminated to the larger edue^ational 
community. ' o j ^ ' ' • ' ' ' 

Througli the project', a clearer undetstanding of the components and outcomes 
of each program as yiewed "by former participants, will be made publi^p-.' This^ 
information v?ill be shared .with the institutions as means of assisting them* 
in the improvement of tlieir pro.grams*. Other institutions will Have the 
opportunity- to learn -from the results also . The maj^or goal of the study l^s 
to determine howfthese programs have affected the opportunities and lives 
of women ^"who have gone througlj tHem. 



ERLC 



Project Jjlrector: ^Margaret A. T^lburtt 

5 Formative Evaluation Research Associates 
. - ^ ■ 113p' Hill Street ' ' 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 
(313) 994-9060 \ • , ^ 
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Institute for Educational Leadership (lEL) 
George Washington University 

^Washington, DvC. : ' 

Decisions about education* at all levels of government are seldom based upon • 
the best existing information. Policymakers frequently complain that the 
information they. need is scattered, difficult to obtain/ and rarely available 
in a f-orm which can be "easily understood. Educators also complain that they 
are misunderstood, and that policymakers do not ask the right questions, or 
understand the issues from the . perspective of the real world. As questions 
of financial : resources ^nd tHe relevanop of postsecondary programs become 
critical issues in the late 1970^ s, it is increasingly important that 
educators' and public policymakers work together, communicate effectively, and 
share a common base of high quality information* . • 

The Institute for Educational Leadership, with a pilot two-year grant, 
selects major problem areas in postsecondary education^ synthesizes and 
translates information, and convenes influfintial groups of educators and 
public policymakers to consider important issues. Only one or two issue 
areas are selected each year. For example, to explore the issue of theswaste 
of public dollars in student aid programs, lEL commissioned a synthesis qf'the 
vast literature on ^institutional eligibility, and, ,using the synthesis aa 
baclcgroun'd, held a. -seminar for Congressional staff. On the issue off th^ 
impact of government funding policies and nontraditional programs, lEL helped 
public officials become more aware of mounting problems created for 
innovative prbgramp by State funding policies. This was done through a- 
special report, written expressly for policymakers and^a national 'conference 
attended by State legislators^, budget -officers j governor's aides, and post- > 
secondary education officials. Reports prepared as a result of three con- 
ferences sponsored in the summer of 1975 included "The Politics of State . . 
Eunding: A Political- Primer for Innovators*'; "St^tie Funding of Postsecondary 
Education: Incentives for Improvement"; "Working!^ Conference for State 
Licensing Officials." * . 

In 1975-76, the lEL will continue its issue development activities ijjtr areas 
of institutional licensing, institutional eligibility, and State funding' 
policies. It wili add "lifelong learning and public policy" as its major 
new focu$ for the year and conduct seminars and conferences on this topic 
Follow-up activi4:y to the conference results in further synthesis, fee&back 
to conference participatits and reports disseminated to wider audieitces. 



Project Director: • Kenneth C. Fischer^ Director 

* '. . , ' Postsecondary Education Convening Authority 

Suite 310 

1001 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. . . ■■ 
I Washington, D.C. 20036 

(202) 833-2745 
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Georgetown University ' v . 

Center for Personalized Instruction * - 
Washington, C. >^ 

One of tlafe most promising e^cational reforms in the last decade has been, 
the moye^aent toward individualized or self-paced instruction,. Especially . 
as represented, by Postlethwaite's Audio-Tutorial method and, Keller's 
Personalized System of Instruction, ' this .important inijtovation has at- 
tracted many teachers in "Tjiany kinds of institutions* Individualized 
instruction usually features a series of units to be mastered by the student- 
at his or her own pace* Mastery of one unit us required before passing 
on to the next,' but the student is neither pressure^ nor limited by 
peers. Such approaches have been* particularly successful in large 
introductory courses, but many other applications are being tri^d. The 
approach leads to successful performances* by nearly all student, not just 
the best prepared or most able. One of the attractions of the method is. 
its relatively simple technology. 

If anything, the growth of interest in individualize^ instructipn may have 
been too rapid. Semi-inf ormed practice can cause mistakes and mis- 
representations. So Beginning in 1973, the Fund along with the Carnegie 
Corporation supported the establishment of the Center for Personalized 
Instruction at Georgtown University. The basic goal of the Center is to 
provide leadership in thijfe rapidly expanding field. ' It is* staff ed by 
several of the most prominent practitioners of individualized instruction 
and has partly replaced tAe functions of the Education Research Center at 
MtT, which closed'in 1973. Now in the final -year of its grant, the 
Center for Personalized Instruction has given special attention to training ' 
and communication on a National scale* It has continued and expanded ^ 
publication of the PSI Newsletter . A color film has" been made and is 
available. The Center has organized national conferences and a variety of 
workshops* This year, ,|flae first edition of a rjew journal is being published 
as well as a series of instructional materials. Perhaps the most basic 
continuing function of the Center for Personalized Instruction is its role* 
"as a clearinghouse for all kinds of information and requests in the field. 

The Center for Personalized Instruction will continue to operate on a self- 
supporting basis, providing services to interested postsecondary institutions 
Future projects include model programs for areas- like adult education and' 
the humanities, where these methods have so far been less used. iFrom the 
start the intention o£ the Center has been to produce a ^^criticai/niass" of 
informed teachers, as a 'basis for further reforms using individualized 
instruction. Judging by the visibility of the Center and the interest in 
the field, this goal is being accomplished. 

Project Director: J.. Gilmour Sherman, Director 

Center for Personalized Instruction 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D. C. 20057 

(202) 625--3176 \ 
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Governors State University y 
Patk Forest South; Illd^nois. " 

, ■ ■ . ' ^ 

Governors State^ University, an upper division uaiversity providing the 
Junior an^d senior years of B.A. work, is faced with a problem which Is of 
increasing* concern to institutions of its type* The problBin is how to 
provide the older student, who has work experience and is career-mtuded, 
with a meaningful, liberal education • Governors State is dedicated to the 
provision of career education and is organized, around interdisciplinary 
rather than the traditional departments* However, Governors State does not 
-wish ta- ignore the importance of liberal education for personal a:nd carreer 
development. In fact, they feel that their students can benefit from the 
liberating value of a liberal education, even more than ^,typical .under- 
graduates* 



The jf<Jrftent of the liberal education program being planned by Gdvemors 
S tap is striving to develop cpmpeTencies in the following domains i ~ , 
(1)1 the nature and organization of knowledge including conqeptual and 
metF^odological frame\^orks of major disciplines^ (2) values sets and their 
integration with knowledge andj action; (3) alternative ^i^odes of knowing, ~ 
interpreting and oommunicatingl experiences; (4) sociO'-cultxtral proeesaes 
that influence people's behav^^or; (5) technology, especially in relation to 
information storage, retrieval and application, ^ ' ? 

Governors State has, decided that the liberal arts cdmjponent,, like all other 
instructional comjionents at the university, should follow the competency- 
based education approach* The. competeneies will be d^ivM f rom -varJ,ous 
taxonomies and statements^ of liberal skills^ As they are determined, ' 
competencies are validated by the opinions of faculty, administration and ' 
students "at Governors State, -consultants who specialize in liberal edu- 
cation and prospective employers and certifying agents, \^ ' 

Testing and certifying students' for specif ^c" competencies requires formula- 
tion of new measuring instruments, i.ncluding criterion ^referenced tests, 
observational checklists, aind' simulations. Students who develop specified 
competencies at other institutions or on^ their own^ can verify their 
achieviements through these procedures,*^ 

Th^project is working with a variety of agencies and networks' to 'develop 
tlSe evaluative and assessment procedures, including the University's Office 
of ^Research and Evaluation Wing, and the evaluation" team "of the Change of 
Litjeral Education. ■ '' 



Project Directors; Daniel Bemd 

James J. Gallagher 

Governors State University 

Park Forest South, Illinois 60466 
• (312) 534-5000 
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Greenville Technical College . ^ ; 

Greenville, South Carolina ' . ' 

/ • ' ■ , 

As Greenvilie Technical College has become the first technical institution 
in South Carolina to become a community college. It has experienced a period 
q£ accelerated growth* Between the fali of 1974 at^d 1975, enrollments 
jumped by SO percent; 20 new faculty joined the staff and five new curricu- 
lum programs were* initiated in 1974* Not only are there more students, but • 
an open admissions policy has resulted in a more diverge student body* The 
challenge ^ to the institution is to improve the quality of instruction at the 
same time that it diversifies, the curriculum and x'fesponds to the coiamunity. 
it serves. >iany faculty are faced *ith changes j and many new Ifaculty are 

joining the" staff, Sr 

i 

To meet these demands, Greenville TEC has formed an Educational Development 
Team,(E»D.TO composed of a Project Director, Specialists in Research, 
•Evaluation, Instructional Design, Curriculum Development, and Media Design. 
The E^D.T. is assisting faculty by: conducting instructional research, , . 
providing Inservice training to improve instructional skills, assisting in 
the statement of "performanced-based objectives fvcm course curricula, 
validating objectives, measurement - and evaluation of performance, designing ^ 
multiple learning activities, designing and developing instructional media, ^ 
and syitemiti^ing instruction to pemJ^t self-paced and individuallssed 
instruction* The team also serves m a catalyst to inform faculty of j 
methodologies. Course content is examine^d to consider" the relevance to four 
year BA programs that some studenijs transfer into. * 

At the end of the two--year project, the institution will have translated th& 
curriculum into, performance-based objectives and. the faculty will have ' 
learned of new ways of both assessing learning and instructing. By bringing 
innovative practices ^o the institution^ the project personnel hopes to 
legitimate the usefulness of research to practice. The model developed at 
Greenville will become a model to other technical institutions that ar^ 
also becoming comprehensi've learning centers in other locations in South 
Carolina. ' ^ 

Project Directors David Titus * 

Greenville Technical College 
P,0. Box 5616, Station B 
Greenville, South Carolina 29606 
(803) 242r^3170 v 




Henderson state Collega • .-^^ 

Atfcadeiphla,^ Arkansas ^ , . I ^ 

• * • i' 

' ' ■ . • ' .■ y 

A State lib' ral arts itistltutionr .conducted a study on stuclbint' attrition and 
. discoveret' ftat It was losing half of its freshman class each year and two- 
thirds of Its students between the freshman and junior y^rs. These trends ^ ' 
appeared at a time when the inst'itution held a staWQTentry riate aM' ^hen , 
the junior to senior ratios exceeded 100 percent, iuggesting thit degrees 
were being earned priajarily by transfer stucfenfcg.-Thfe wajrfr. r6iison'ior losing'' 
so many of the freshmen and sophomore students appeared to 'be career, inde- 
cision^ Since Henderson State College wants.,to serve ^1| of its undeirgra- - 
duate population, the administration decided to infcrrease- career offerings 
by forming joint degree programs in 'conjunckon wit45i area vocational * 
technical schools. so that students ^t all institutions can ceinbitte a liberal 
arts and career education. This arrangemant enables HendeFsdn to "continue 
its liberal ^rts tradition and still 'respqnd .to -the needs of sfcuaents i» . , 
attain, employable skills. , '_ ' \ • '. • ' / : --^^---'y,, 

The Joint Degree Program leads to an Associates Degree In 'Career* itn^iea .'"- 
upon completion- of 30. hours in liberal arts courses a-fld 30 hoiira \K>ca- 
tional training in a vairlety of vocational ..'programs •4«aikble %rough ^the - 
technical schools, Studenfs' can epmplete the. d%reei;siiDultaneous}ly sinceV- . > 
both parts of tl^ program ar« o-ffered at- ''each lR4tfitutidnj '^^ed^ltts i^' " 
commute .between^ie Instsltytlqns? ot they c/an complete the.^ro^r^ , .;. 
sequentially. ^iM^4 approximately 50 students en€ere5 tHj?, lirdgrom, ahd' • 
in the fall of 1975 about 100 more started the program. S^iv^ral^ . C" - " 

^''^^^?'^^Ji«"3^-tecWiicaLsc;Hobl8,are becoming fpaftt ttl t¥.«etw6rk in ' 
1975, and by 1977 the ; progr^m>:^^eji^8 to, be sdlf-suppoi-tlng, " * ; ■ 

t ' ' ' ' ■ - - ■ ' ■" '. ■ ' • . / ' 

One of the unexpected results of , the project has been that 'jt^« .vocat^fohal ' ' 
students entered the program in,. 1974 tten llfenderson students. . The faxfultlear* 
of both institutions have realized' the differences of >eaching at a 'different - 
Institution. Henderson faculty have, been' learning how 'to adapt some of the 
liberal arts^ curriculum to' the. spfoial vocational programs.of t.he Students; aWd 
the vocational^ faculties have requested tf»e assistance of Henderson faculty.'-" 
with the development and teaphlng of remediation^ programs. A major- impact' ' 
of the program upon practice at Henderson- Statr has been a new' procedure" ."' 
established so that .all students now receive career, counseling,, -and "all • > 
freshmen take a courpfe entitled Career Developmen|||r-' Thfe prograjn. l&'attract:- 
Ing Interests at the-^tate level a^ may 'lead to the location o 6 an Kmplijyment- 
Security Division on the campus at Hehderabh'whlfih. would further 'ephln^'e 
the goals of the jprd^ect to prepare students better for careers. ' V. 

* . * " ? « ■ ~ " * * /it 

^ . ■ - w ^ ^ ^ , - . V, ^ ^ 

ProifPt Diroct.ors Jack E. Smitlr., ' ' ' " ' ." . . , . ''\ . ' . ' \ ■ 

Henderson Stat« 60-1 lege \ - .-V,'*- ' >• 

1 100 Henderson Street ' I - '-". . . "I ' ., 

Arkadelphia, Arkansas 71923 ' '■ 

♦ . .. (501) 246-5511 • ■ . ■ ./ 'S ' .V.**! • 



' Uaivorflty of Hcmston r 
Hcrustout Texas ' • * \ f 

■ , A" ' ^ • ■. ^ , Q *^ 

. ^I' * . .V ■ ■ ' • , ^ . .. " . 

As tj^' Qoistpe?enc^-based ^^a^^ to teachen "education. Is implementea in 
. Vairiou^.Stat'ejS^^ ediicatiSnal sys'tema mst adapt to thoir chaitged role reault- 
; from WW legislati^^ and ^tate requirements* ^One of fch^ most dramatic ^ 

chan^fis la the s>if t, iii focus of the training pf teachers*- Whereas f 

tm<^hBT traintng oncet tool«^Xace\iyViijiar classrooms and \:he 

%ptictictm wi^^6niy B^ there has been a shift to a clinical 

•aijd field-based approach; As a result, -'ttia public school supervisory 
/ teacher has l)e,co/na eveti mor#, important to the ef fectiveness of teacher |rain- 
*fng ptfogram^* ' • ♦ ^ • * ^ ' , 

f/oweve^r.^ 'fet^' teachers working, in the schools hpe^been trained to serve as ^ 
clpiicaX supi&wlBptB. Moreover, they ^re ^f ten unfamiliar with the cbmpet- 
eney-based approach and ^ith the strategies b^ing demonstrated by student* 
JtSfi^hBTB* Further, they are.expected^to evaluate perf<maance but may h^e 
Jittl^ or no^ preparation for *this* role* . ' 



the Texas , State. Boai^d, of Educatlon^recognized this problem and in 1972 
lnstit«(ted teac|jer centers as sites to provide pres'^rvice and 'inservice train 
Ing* Every teiipher preparation program in the St;ate inus): be afffHteted with 
i teadhe'r center* ^ However, the teacher .centers, are not well coordinated and 
their effectiveness is in part a function of the capabilities of public 
school persontfi&l to perform the supervisory functions described* abovis* 

» " *' ^ iWii * , ■ ^■ 

The p,ro5<fect addresseiJ both of these problems^ A competency-based^ trainiijg 
pr^ogratt^ and recognition process for school-abased teacher educators is being 
<|eveloped^ and coordination and cooperative'^ Interaction among the teacher 

' (interd is p^ of the proc^ass and^the product. of the project. Project staf£ 
are developing a set of competency specifications for school-based teacher 
edutjatoi^rs to be tested against the personnel of teacher centers^ Once 
refined;,' thes^ competency statements will be thfK basis for^ designing clinical 

^ .trMning »pWgram pilot materials assessment systems that will b^ 'fj^ld^ 
tested lltt several centers* A uriiq^ fearrure of this^projeci;, is the inter- 
actljon between teacher educators afld an expert panel c>dmposed of clinical 
educatwis drawn from other professions such as medicini?,.nurslngt *law^ ^ ^ 

; business and psychology^ ^ 

Project Director: W» Robei;t Houston 

Associate Dean ^ ^ 4i 

College of . Education * 
f University of Houston 

CCillen Boulevard i 
^ Houston, Texas 77004 

(713) 749-3621 * V 
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Humboldt State University 
Areata » Calif oi-nia 



American Indians frequently have limited exoosure to a diver.se rake of 
career choices. Wichin various fields of Natural Resources, the national 
shortage of Native Americans is particularly acuctrt The problem stems from 
poor technical pieparation In high schools, few peer models wichin these ' 
professions, and a lack of emphasis on recruiting Indian students in the 
practices of colleges. Humboldt State University, one of the few colleges 
offering a Natural Resources Program, has created a program designed to 
attract and educate Ameria'an Indians. ' 

As it Is presently organized, the Natural Resource Curriculum combines 
career education and work experience, separat&d in time but related in con- 
tent. The prograra requires participants to complete a minimum: of one academic 
quarter, exclusive of summer work-experience, ift full-tijue empiovment with a 
5n^^^^nM^ ^f^"f ; On-the-job training projects are developed Jointly by the 
institutional advisor and field sup^rvistffc. EKamples of<^work-related projects 
include: the development of resource inventories of sails, vegetation, and 
fauna: measurements of timber and estimates of volumes available ^or sales, 
determination of the location of roadi; and predictions of maintenance, etc. 

Hecruitraent reaches a broad audience of American Indians, and through the 
project, the students relate to Indian reservations. In, some cases, students 
exchange ideas on the resource problems facing reservations. 

rae project has involved about 20 students to date and the number is Expected 
to increase^each semester. As a i-esult of the project, several new courses . 
have been added to the exist lnf» ^latural Resources^ curriculum, and will 
eventually become available to other students. • Curriculum specialists are 
visiting the campus to heln design more flexible courses. Also nrofesslonals . 
in the field of Natural Resources - private as well as governmental 
representatives - are -informed of tfie potential availability of Indians for 
lobs, and..-of the promise of the new methods for preparing pei-sons for careers 
in N'afural Resources. . 

Project 0irector: C. J. Bryant, Director , 

Jtetive Anerican Career Education in ■ 

Natural .Resources Program^, 
School of Natural Hosources ' 
HumboTdt St.ite University , • 

•Areata, California 95521 
(707) 826-4994 
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University of Illinois 
Chicago^ Illinois / 



The 'deiaapids upon ^admits require an educational approach which interrelates 
career and job goals, education » and family responslbil'ities. It is critl- 
ml that such 0 response accomplishes .the following for the adijlt learn^:^ 
(1) facilitates access to a, wide range^of postsecondary learning oppor- 
tunities; (2) assists the Individual first entering a post-seconddry program 
or returning to ope in identifying Job and career needs and o|jjectli/es and 
In relating them to educational decisions j and (3) facilitates' the recogni- 
. tion of an individual *s-ismstery of skills and acquisition of knowledge^, 
however accotiq>lished» through the assembly of acceptable assessioent 
insti^uaents and procedures* * 

To address this need, the University cf Illinois is developing a tuodel of a 
cossiprehensive, computer-based^ career education- counseling service tor 
adults* The career Information offered is descriptive as well as locally 
relevant; the edticational information des^qrifees traditional as* well as 
options such as credit, for work or life experience* The tsiodel feeing * 
developed allcms a person to ask help ttom the system froiti elthet::^the 
educational or care^er side* The comprehensive laodel Includes the provision 
for personal counseling where needed as* well. ^ 

The tnodel will be ready for dissemination in the winter of 1976, and a ^ 
conference for ri^yiew of the approach is planned for that time. . ^ ^ 

Project Director! .mchael 0*Keefe' ^ - ^ , 

Office of the Vice President for Academic 
^ Development and Coordination 

^Iniverslty of Illinois at Chicago Circle 
BoK 4348 ^ , 
Chicago t Illinois 60680 - 
(312) 996-337S ' 




Indiana Univers,ity Foundation 
Indiana University Schood of Law 
Indiana^ol is , Indiana 



Among la^^exs and legal educators, there is a lack of a^eement about 
effective teaching methi&4^p3s*^ (other than the case method) that should 
be used with students to dev^b>$MLegal skills* Educators are also confused 
about the criteria that should be^ed.to assess skills- required for 
competent and ethical perfonuance in the law profession* The lap k of 
coiamunication .among law schools further inhibits the sharing of good 
teaching practices, Xf legal education and lai;^er certification is to 
be Improved, efforts must be naade to develop effective teaching methods 
and criteria for afssgssment; 

To^ address these concerns IndianaMJfniversity School of Law-Indianapolis 
is developing a program tM t fofeuses on -teaching and assessing a single^ 
set of legal skills, those mfeeded In a client-co]inseling situation* As 
a first step in deciding on client counseling skills to be .taught 'throwgh 
the comjfuter system, the project- staff, is ^studying the Professional Boards 
Program at^^Antloch Law School a& ^ell as competencies identified by other , 
professipnal groups^ The program uses the PLATO 'computer-assisted instruc- 
tioti gysfem 'ana requires -that students interact Vith the comijuter in. 
simulated plient-counseling situations^ Thd computer re*cords and evaluatjgss 
student i;eeponses in order to assess levels of performance It is hoped ' 

'that through this process the student will be able 'to formxoncerte legal 
skills that currently Im schoUs do not theac^ i^^m intigrated w^y. If^ 

;the counseJ^ijtjg program is successful^ new prograins ^.nvolving arbitration ' 
and mediation will be developed., - ^ ^ 

The PLATQ program inay also affect the communication -^^problems between^ law 
schools by utaking^ it possible to pass aloxi^, infommtlon and idheas- quickly 
and easia^y to anynnstitution hooked up to the terminal* The current 
p^rogram uses consol^s^at Indianapolis and Antioch la^^ schools which are 
linked to the PLAT4 classroom at the University of Illinois College of Law, 
opening the paths of comiunlciycion between those institutioris. If .tfie ^ 
-results are proiaislhg It is anticipated that other la^w schools will become 
'part of the interschoof uystem* . ^ 

The client counseling program will be evaluated by* comparing the time spent 
In working with the computer program to reach a pertain performance level ' 
with the tla- spent by siallarly qualified studeSis who have'^used other 
techniques to develop similar S|kills* A cost/benef it h:^pothesis can then 
be generated* . It Is hope^ that the PLATO system wilt provide a more 
adequate and coat-effective approach fo^ teaching vital legal skills* 
« ' *, ■ » ' * 

project airector: Charles Kelso - • 

Indiana Univffirslty School of Law-Inclianapol is 
735 West New York 

IndfianapoXis, Indiana 46202 . 
(317) 264-^*904 

^ ' .. 



JacUsoTi Sfcute. University and Mississippi State University 
Jad^Cv^on^ Mississippi \ J ' , * . 

The quality, efficiency^ and effectiveness^ public service is an acute . 
problem in the State of Mississi|pi, as elsewhere in the Na^tionJ Employr 
ment in State and local governtneAt more 'ttiatTdoubled betweea 1955 and 1972 
and by 1985 an incrii^se of 5*1 millitPn more /jobs is predicted* In part^ 
the problem in Mississippi, results from the absence of a progjtam' of graduate 
education, in public policy and administrVtion." By introducing; .students to / 
public agencies through internships, and % offering them sound^ prof ^ssional . 
trai-ning, two of the State's leading ins tiJtut ions hope to reduce these ^' 
traditional barriers to their student *s p^articipation in puhlic ^f fairs'. 
The. alliance of Jackson State, a traditionally Black and urban^basusd insti- 
tution, and Mississippi Srat^, a traditionally «white and land-grant ^tipiver- 
aity, presents an arrangement f^r the delivery of postsecondary educational 
services that may well 'serve as a model to other institutions at 
i^hen resource usage in higher education is* being called int*p^ greater . > 

accountability* . »^ * ' ^ . 

The Departme.nts of Political Science at Jagksoit ^tate and Mississippi State ^ 
Univ^trsities propose to oSfex jtSintly a Master of Public Policy and Admini-- 
atration (MPPA) degree program. ''%e program is designed to attract persons 
presently employed in public service who' nee?^ to enhance their comfietency, 
as well is students who wi^h to prepare 'for careers in governtaent* ' The 
curriculum for the -MPPA has been developed*, , Jackson State University is 
instructing in areas of urban and judicial administration and public manage- 
ment* Mississippi State is teachiti'g State and county aidministration; 
environmental administration and public management* Beginning in the fall 
of 1975, faculty from each institution are te^cliing on the campus of the 
other and students caiv enroll in cotirpesxat tile other institution* llart of 
the program is for students to experience intetnships in various city^ 
county 'State and Federal agencies » 

The purpose 'of the grant is to operationalizethfJiproject at a critical point 
in its development so* that the institutions are able to continue on their own. 
Long rangie g0als include: (1) deiionstrating a model of institutional resfeouree 
sharing as a means for developing new programs; (2) distracting min6ri ties' and 
women into public service; (3) increasing the number^ and upgrading the 
competencies of ptxbli'c administrators i <4) demonstrating to public, of ficials 
the benefits of professionally trained staff* 

Project Ditect'ors: teslie McLcjnore Barbara Titers, Head 

Chairman, Dept. of Dept,, of Polit, Science 

PoliticaIq|Science .. Drawer" PG, Mfssisalppi 

Jacfcsott State University • State University 
Jackson, Mississippi 39217 Hissiaslppi* State* 
. (601) 968-2136 > Mississippi 39762 

** . . ^ (601) 325-2711 



Jtoestown Community College - 
Jamesfcown, New York \ / ' ' ' 

Community colleges "have been called upon to perform a variety of services. 
Yet their organizational and governance structures are typically patterned 
" V after those at more specializid institutions. In attempting to fulfill 
a comprehensive mission within the traditional bureaucratic structures, 
all that has happen^S in many community colleges has- been a broadened 
rathe,r than a newly defined role. The specialized functions. appropriate 
to departmental and committee structures are not well suited to the more 
responsive, ^,4-hoc nature of community college' activities. Another problem 
fo^ community colleges in effectively fulfilling a comprehetisive ■ 'irole is. . 
the great burden placed upon the faculty.. The community college professor 
(and there are approximately 150,000 of them) typically. teaches five 
courses per semester, does no research, enjoys few opVoictunities to organize 
his thoughts through writing and publication,' and handles large numbers of" 
... able>ana^. not so ahle students. In order to' form an of gfnizafional structure 
that grows out of the purposes of the institution and. offers faculty 
opportmities to develop new abilities » Jamestown Coinmunity College is 
reorganizing the institution in a way that complements its cqraprehenslve role. 

" ^ , Jan?estowtt i^; reorganizing itself so that it has the traditional Bureaucratic 
^'^^"^t"*® Pl"s an.^'^dhocracy" of short-term ta^]^ .groups that respond 'to 
confmunity. needs. Faculty are being identified and trained to serve as brokers 
• . ^.^perating Mt of the -school's Office of ContiK&ing Education, and interfacing 
• = Between- the community and college. The faculty Brokers brings together the 
e:<pertise of full' time faculty arid an ancillary staff of 'ptofessionals fro 
'service tne. southern and northern portions of Jamestown County plus an 
adjoining rura-1 counrty. The project will measure the impacts of the 
. reorganization on Ittstitutional processess, the college climate and -the staff. 

The" project is atteinpting to reorganize a community- college in a way that is 
suitable to its compfehensive mission. One objective ifs to establish the 
i;elatvlDnsh4'p§> between the »ore traditional bureaucracy and the new form, 
the adhocracy. Another set of objectives concerns new faculty foJes — how 
to enrich work by combining "brokering" with' traditional roles. The work 
team approach tests the concept of extending Institutional capacities iy ' .' 
invoiving- community, so that more resources are available than could be 
provided by the institution afone. : 




J>roject Director J Roger C. Seager,. President' 
' James town Communi ty College 
'' 525 Falconer Street 

Jamestown, Mew York 14701 
(716) 665-5220 ,. 
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Univefsit3r*' Kentucky Research Foundation .for r 
Jefferson C.Qinrnunity College • *. 
• Bbuisville, Kentucky • * ^ ' 

Jefferson Coraraunity College, an urban "apendooV" Institution, is address- 
ing a problem widespreac^^throughout "^postsecondary ed-uc^tion: mafiy of its 
students/enter unprepared to master college-level courses in the scietices 
aud mathematics, often because qf a lack of- bas^c cognitive skills. ^As a 
result, high proportions q*f students f ail ^or withdraw from biol6g3^, math < 
and chemistr^^ classes. Over the next three years, Jefferson Community 
College will* iTT^lement and operate "^a 'Natural Science Learning Center. In 
the Center^ the 'cognitive skills of the students are assessed and an 
appro]priat§ program at remediation and development ^;i,s' plantved for 6ach 
stuth&nt. Itf.this setting, a-fciidents- are abl^ to progress through the 
mastery of basic skills to depart)Eg.entaIly required levels of competen(5re 
biology, Wth, and chemistt^y*. TH"^ objectives of the Center are (1) to 
identify potential difficulties before they, arise; '(2) to diagnose -t;he 
leVel-^'bf di|f'icult^; ahd l(3) to provide remediation, obri^tging the student 
up to the level required for success in the coursewqrk he or^she'ls under- 
taking. ' . ^, ' , . * • 

Developmental work on the proj'ect includes designing a diagnostic test^ to 
assess .students' cognitive skills in biology.* Bas^d on this effort, four- 
levels of remediation have been identified aro^und which programs ,of study 
arg being developed. 'Fhe first year of the grant is devoted to the design 
and Implementation of the Natural Scieuoe Learning Center and the programs ' 
in chemistry, math, and biology. During^ the \econd year, the Center will 
Supplement and in some instances ajupplant approximately 10 specially designed 
classes in these subject ' areas. Student'* skills\a):e assessed in the Center 
•and instructi-ion is provided oja an individualized ^asis using auto/ tutorial - 
materials, according to the student's need's and level of preparedness. In 
the third year of the grant t|ie ' Center will be opened ^or students, in 
addition to those enrolled , in the Center classes, who wish to supplement 
their studies Using self-pace4 instruction* 

The short term goal, of the Center is to improve the frequency of a student's 
success in natural 'science courses. More* importantly , however, students 
will gain an understanding. of a means by which information is assimilated 
and cohclusions drawn; a mode of thought which is valuable to other course 
'work and life situations. Since the problem of dealing with students 
unprepared f or.postseGondary education is prevalent, the pjrograms of . - ■ 

multi-level remediation developed for fhe Center will be .easily replicable 
elsewhere and will be available upon request. Thus, the potential "Signi- 
ficance of this project for other -institutions is great, 

c ■ . ■ .... 

Project Director r Ellen Korn ' . ' 

Associate Professor, 3iol6gy • s * . - 

Jefferson Community College 
\ • 109, East Broadway 

Louisville, Kentucky 40202 ' * 

(502) 584-0181 X, -284 • 



KirlA/ood Community College 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 



Community colleges are becoming Increasingly aware of the need for closer 
partnerships with Industry In the development of career education programs. 
Students are deraaftdlng career relevant programs, and many attend community 
colleges .because they feel the programs offered at these Institutions are 
practical and job-oriented. A more direct Involvement of business in the 
formulation of career programs at junior colleges could greatly increase • 
^the titility of the skills taught and provide students with direct access . 
t(^"b*rBiness 'settings. . ' / \ * 

Kirkwodd Community College has looked at their career programs and identi- . 
fled several problem areas. They -discovered that Klrkwood graduates are 
dissatisfied with their human relations and problem solying skills,. as 
were^'llielr employers^ Problems such as these caused the staff at Klrkwood 
to realize that students had limitedvopportunltle? for pob experiences, 
and that the busiru'ess and industrial community was being .underutilized " 
in the design and . evaluation of occupational programs.* Additionally, ^ 
Klrkwood is Gon'cerned about the lock-step nature of thelr^ programs ' which do 
not take into account students ' ^different skills which ^re particularly " 
important in an open door college .with such a diversified student body, 
Klrkwood feels that the shortcomings of their career programs may relate 
to another concern—their high attrition rate. 

To address these concerrjs , Kl|rkwooU ^l^^s to use a "competeucy-base4 
strategy by emphasizing level's of performance rather than time spent 
in class. They are also providing a developmental program in math* apd 
* reading ^nd are strengthening cooperation with business and industry by* 
involving them in the, identification of 4ob competencies. W 

In the first year of the project the developmental program"* is being' 
designed as well as a-medical, assistant program, environmental health 
assistzant program and auto collision- program. Tests to assess student's 
skills are also being^^de\^elaiped. The program will he expanded in the ' 
following t^o y^a^^B^^^^^ as well as external evaluation te^m 

will^^onitor the pr^-e^s- and evaluate .the results of the proposed in^trucr- 

Project Rector: David Bunting ► x 

' ■ ^ Kirkwood Community Ctflle'gfe ^\ ' 
6301 KirVwood Boulevard, S*W^ f 
/Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52406 / 
(319) 398-5502 I ' 





Kuskokwiin Conmiunity College^ - . ' ' <-' 

Bethel, Alaska ^ ' • - ' 

, .f. 

Kuskokwiin Coimnunity College faces the awesome task of providing training ^nd 
educational services to people in 50 villages scattered over nearly 60,00 
square miles of rural Alaska. " The villages are geographically isolated an 
are not connected by roads or other traditional means of surface travel. 
Much of the population, particularly those over the age of 35, have had 
little formal education, and for- many, English Is not the primary language. 
There is a lack of skilled workers -to cope with, the increasingly complex 
tecfhnoiogicai and social developments present!;^ occurring in the area. 

Kuskokwim is committed to serving its clientele in their own villages in ways 
that are most responsive to their needs and customs. With Fund support, 
beginning in 1974, Kuskokwim Has been designing and implementing curricula 
and educational delivery systems that are easily accessible, timely and 
reievaitt to commujfity needs, and which train and employ local personnel, " _ 
Programs leading to degrees in such fields as teaching, and land resource 
management are now operational, and instruction is> of f ered in the Yu^Jik 
language, \^[hich is^ the primary or only language spoken by older members of 
the villages. . . . 

This year, Kuskokwim is utilizing the Fund grant to refine the instructional 
television system, train local production crews and train instructors in 
instructional viTdeo techniques; Televisions are situated in community 
meeting places mad are connected to 'the studio classroom on the Bethel 
campus by radio/telephones. Thus students are able to see, hear and communi- 
cate with the instructor iiTNthe studio classroom. Student facilitators are 
present in the village classrooms to show how the equipment is to be used. 
Videotape packaging of courses is available as ar\ independent study option 
for students at the Bethel campus, and bilingual course materials are also 
feeing developed. • » ^ * 



In its short few^o-and-one-half year history, Kuskolcwim is already^ being 
looked to as a leader In the development of curricula and materials which 
meet the needs of native Alaskans, * and in providing postsecbndary services 
to rural 'Alaskans. Other instj^tutlons have utilized the curricula and 
materials developed by Kuskokwim and have adopted their delivery systems... 
Kuskokwim' S efforts will also provide the region with a skilled mspi^ower ' 
supply to meet the demands of a rapidly changing era. 7 



Project Director: Robert B. Gibson 

\ ' • ' . Director, Village Outreach Program 
Kuskokwim Community College 
University , of Alaska 
. * ^ P.O.* Box 368 ' * . 

* Bethel, Alaska 99559.^ 
(907) 543-2676 
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Lone Mountain College 
San Francisco, California 

One of the most pressing problems facing higher education is defining the 
relevance and importance of a liberal arts education. During the 1960 ^s, 
students throughout the country challenged the assumption that higher edu-' 
cation institutions were educatihg for "tomorrow." They questioned the 
importance of traditional humanistic studies and their contribution to 
solving contemporary problems. Lone Mountain College, a small private 
liberal arts institution in San Francisco/ found itself questioning the 
value of its academic programs, its mission,' and its relationship to the 
urban community which surrounded the campus. It rejected the concept of 
merely ' certifying" knowledge and embraced the philosophy of facilitating, 
the integration of intellectual development with social and emotional growth. 
To this end. Lone Mountain submitted a proposal to the Fund to deslgn'and 
implement a new general education and liberal arts cu;riculum which responds 
to the 1-ndlvldual needs and goals of students while closing the gap between 

college and "the real world." Lone Mountain was awarded a three-year 
grant to revitalize the liberal arts'-missiovi of the college.- 

In the fii^t year of operation, a coordinating conmiittee was created which 
was responsible for planning and Implementing new courses and requirements 
for the bachelor's degree as well as reorganizing the curriculum. Among ■ 
the most important accomplishments of the first year was the' definition of 
five components of a general education program: expression/awareness; - 
human relatio.ns/cross-cultural; globally significant issues; historical 
perspect^.ve; and community action project. The five components incorporate 
interdisciplinary content. and an array of learning styles, which, when, 
mastered, enable the student to choose the most suitable means of approach- ■ 
ing-a new learnipg situation. Students may fulfill requirements in each of 
these areas in.. a variety of ways, using, both campus and Bay Area resources, 
and are, as always, encouraged to design their own programs where appropri- 
ate. 



In its second year of operation. Lone MquntainVs continuing to refine the 
areas of study of a liberal arts degree, as wellNas to test additional, 
pilot courses and programs. An interesting new addition to Lone Mountain 
is the Tunbridge program, which was originally started on the East Coast ' 
.and then .moved , tcj San Francisco, Tunbri'dge aids students in designing 
career and other interest explorations based on their own goals. Tunbridge' 
is one option that meets the community action requirement of the general 
education program. • . 



The ultimate goal of this project, is to clarify the meaning of a liberal 
arts degree at Lone Mountain— what does it mean and how do we assess com- 
pletion of degree requirements? - ' 

Project Director: Evelyn Klinckmann, Provost 

Lone Mountain College ' • " ^ 

;2800 Turk Blvd. * . 

'Sau^ Francisco, California 94118' 
(415) 752-.7000 < ^ 



Ifciine Maritime Academy 
Castine, Maine 

Many times ''3;^€sidet1i4s^ in small, rural towns are isolated- from educational 
opportunit?i^s, an^cTfot all'6¥ the people are necessarily interested in. 
formal learning T^o^t^ms, In Bucksport, Maine the St» Regis Paper Mill 
is th^ preddltt^naatpidustrj^ and employs 60 percent of the work force. 
Most of the training conducted by the mill relates directly to th^ jpb. 
Noting this problem, faculty a'^ Maine Maritime Academy decided that 
creating a learning center on the work premises would 'greatly increasje 
cccess tp learning opportunities for a significant^ number* of townspeople. 
By making the p'ro gram' informal, and.'of fering individualized instruction, 
the workers, can select the courses of interest and proceed at their own 
pace. • , , 

The company has supported the program by assisting with publicizing . ■,r~\ 

the learning center, and by providing the f acil|.ty, study carrals and 
sound slide^ and film projectors. In tlie first year, -the proj|edt personnel * 
in conjunction wifh management and union leaders selected materials for . 
the center. Courses are offered -that relate to basic skills, as^well as 
culture and history. The emphasis hds been on the practical '*how tp" / 
courses rather than thb&e with a heavy academic orientation* • / / 

To further increase the access of. the center to the local residents," 
it has been opened up to^ the families- of the paper mill employees. Th^^ . 
project represents a new form of access to education — education at thB^ 
work site. Based on the ^reactions of participants in the first yeg^, 
the project may offer courses in other learning formats in the coT]dLng 
year* The' Workers do not receive ,direct Incentives for their participation; 
and one issue that the project, is e:^£ploring is whether workers^seek . 
educational opportunities on their own/ ^ ^ 

Although the project is primarily designed to benefit mill/employees and 
their*^ families, it is expected that -it will als^o obtain significant 
information related to ^Prk-site learning, .employee motivation for education, 
work-learn programs, techniques for reaching the employee/learner, and 
other areas of interest. 

Project Director; Roy A* Brake 

Professor, of 'Chemistry * 
Maine ^Maritime Academy. 

Cas tine,. Maine 04421 ' . <W 

(207) 326-4312 
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Uniyetsity of Maine, Orono , _ / * ^. 

Orono,. Maine ' ^ 

* . . ■ • , ' 

• • . '* - 

For too long postsecoudary teaching has. not received the same kind of 
support and prestige as research activities. Often university level teachers 
have not received realistic teaching preparation, and ■ the atmosphere and, 
situation in their departments may inhibit ti4eir trying innovations or 
openly discussing new methods. Appointment and promotion^ decisions do no , 
clearly enough depend on teaching achievements. The University of Maine- 
at Orono is committed to elevating the importance of teaching_throu^hout 
the seven campuses of the university system. A faculty-initiated Committee « 
for a Seminar bn Faculty Teaching has received the support of the Chancellor 
and admijil^tracion for a. program to identify faculty needs in all areas 

of tea^chlng and to aid and recognize teaching innovations. 

' 

Now in its second of three years, the University of Maine program has - 

developed a survey instrument on faculty needs ^nd innovations which has 

been used throughout the State system. Institutes and summer seminars are 
offered to help faculty develop new skills. A new evaluation instrument 
is being developed. The first of, a new series of teaching awards has 
been- given, 'one in each of eight different academics area^-^ The awards go 
beyond the traditional recognition of popularity, to. reward methodological 
innovations which are having measurable., positive results. Honored faculty 
share their approaches with. colleagues through development seffiSrs,; ^Some 
schools and departments are already indicating a willingness to weigh these 
awards in promotion decisions, • 

An expected outcome of the project is .the improvement of teaching through- 
out the University of Maine system. It is also hoped vthat the University v 
of Maine project can serve as a model for faculty development and the 
elevation of teaching in other postsecon.d^ry institutions serving a 
largely rural population. , 



Project Director: Jon I. Young 

Assistant Professor of Educ ation 
University of Maine , 
Shibles Hall 
, Orono, Maine 04473 

(207) 581^7541 
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University for Haxi (UM) / 
Manhattan,, Kansas 1 

A complaint frequently heard in small toi»ns across the United States is 
that **there is nothing to do." Jlaiiy youth are disenchanted ^Ith local . 
opportunities resulting 4«i an ontmigration of young people and an 
increasing proportion o^f elderly citizens in towfts that ^e' unable to 
provide sufficient employment and services for, their residents* With the 
prospect that small towns are rapidly dwindliijig;, ,1s the probability of 
losing a rich cultural heritage that is characterized by small town life« 
For eight years» the University for Man» a coaimunity education organization, 
has been concerned and has succeeded in revital tiding community life by 
developing educational Opportunities for the. people of Manhattan, Kansab* 
Their experiences convince . them that'vlthin every small community there 
are individuals who possess information and skills worth sharing* and 
individuals who want and need access to ttiese talents. The problem as 
UFM sees it, is that few public mechanisms exist for linking people / 
together so that learning aM sharing can occur, UTO pifoposes to assist / 
12 other communities with the development of local educational programs, 

u ■ 

In the first: year six communities in northwest Kansas are forming programs 
based on the interests of local cfitizens.^ Coordinators at, each site are 
being assisted by VISTA volunteers who havis/been trained in the approaches 
used by UMj to operationaliae local prograaus* Learning Resource Centers 
are being 'created in each community* In the second year^ six additional 
communities in northwest "and north central Kansas will undertake programs, 
an4 each community will be working toward the objective of devig^loping 
ongoing programs* * 

■ 

An immediate goal of the project is to form a. network of ccwiunitles within 
Kansas where people with special knowledge and talents can reach others w^ho 
are interested, thus revitalissing the resources that have always existed 
in small towns, bu^ that have frequently not been realized* In addition 
-to a program evaluation by the local citiz^ry, profiles will be constructed 
of- the 12vprograns» These models will be availallte as paradigms for 
similar" developments elsewhere in the Nation. 

Project, Director: Sue C* ^laes. Director 

University for Itan^ 
Kanpas Stafce University 
615 Fa^irchild Terrace 
iianhatten^ Kansas 66506 
- <913> 532-5866 
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Mara Hill College _ 
Mars Hill^ North Carolina 

niars Hi.ll College in. North Carolina is a smali; private institution, in rural' 
Appalachian It became^ fully accredited four-^year college only in- the 
1960* s. Mars Hill might j^ave been another o£ what^he Carnegie Commission 
called "invisible colleges," But in the late 1960,*, a *nf:i^ administration 
initiated a self-study ^^hlch developed a basic*. phiiosop%JHt^^ssini2 rhiir 
lear.ning is a total experience, involving \*in" and '*out-of^cla^" experir 
encesj that the student ^s individual developiaent should be at tW^ center of 
the curriculum; and that the currlculuisi should recogni2e and' develop the 
multiple talents of its diverse students* Thus off-caaspus ^otk his become a 
part of the progrrai and much eiaphasis has been given to diagnostic testing 
and counseling. Most significant has been the college's full cosaaltment to 
.a competency-based cdrriculum* At Mars Hill cosupetency-dpf ined objectives 
artd approaches are not just an additional component to a traditional pro- 
gram; the full curriculum Is i^haped by this important ne^ apiproach to 
undergraduate educatio.i\»\ ' < 

Now in the second year of' Fund support, the College is completing its transi- 
tion to the new program. The students, faculty and administration have had 
the assistance of professional evaluators in rewriting tbe ^lara Hill curri- 
culum and in djeslgning and instituting on-going evaluation procedures. An 
Evaluation Center has been established and key faculty have been prepared for 
roles as evaluators and for new general education responsibilities. The new 
curriculum defines the competencies of a Hars Hill graduate in seven basic 
areas^ ranging from coimnunication skills and skills in critical and creative 
thinking* through self-knowledge, and understanding of cultural, artistic 
and scientific achievements, and competency in an area of specialization. 
Some^ of these competencies draw on traditional courses. and approaches, but 
all Involve new* clusters and opportunities whirh depart from the usual 
disciplinary ei4>hasesl 

Mars Hill*s new departure has already led to an Invigoraiion of its own pro- 
.gram* The full commitment of the College to a competency-based curriculum 
and its successful implementation make it a model in a very testing period ' 
for small liberal arts colleges. 

Project Directors Joe M. Steele 

Evalaation Center Director 
Nars Hill College ' 

Mara Hill, North Caroline 28754 » 
(704) '689-1301 
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Massachusetts State College Systm 
Boston^ Massachusetts , 

♦ 

During the decade of the 70*3^ both the manpower needs o£ society and the 
educational preferences of students are undergoing substantial ehai^ges. 
The dtolnlshed deiaand for teachers at Vthe elementary and secondary levels^ 
has already curtailed enrollments in primarily teacher training tnstitu- I 
tions* The recent demand for degrees i^hieh correspond more directly to / 
wrk rela'ted abilities has stimulated a new debate over the meaning and 
i«>rthK>f general «nd liberal arts education* State Colleges, former 
normal schools and tho«e institutions vhich hav^; assumed the principal* 
burden of extending access to new students^ confront the dilemmas of 
* these ne*f responsibilities most directly. 

For these insitutions, the transition from teacher training institution 
to general education college is bare!;- completed « Yet they are being 
asked to make furthet <fhanges to esjhance the quality vf the educ^»tijU>n 
provided* add the competence of tfte students taught ^ and to do *»o^th 
limited or restricted budgets* The problem is of major proportions* 

The Massachusetts Stat^ College System is seeXlng to facilitate the ^ 
transition and provide the support and techn.«.cal assistance* necessary 
for its ti^n institutions *to initiate an ongoing prociess of ren^ewal* 
Ovei the p|st yeary^the System has initiated a cooperative planning 
effort involving representativejgr from each member Institution* The 
'resists of this effort were plans for a Center for Educational Develop- 
*ii«»nt which serves thjp; facu-lty and staff of all insicltutlons in the 
Systaa* , ' ^ . ■ ^X 

The Center serj^es as the nucleus of ay^ioai^ii^u^iiy developing network 
of Individual and, group efforts h.t inhova^^lon in curriculum, teaching* 
evaluation or any other •facet of the educational j>rocess# Findings from 
each study are being disseminiiteds faculty massbers or departpients With 
special expertise are being linked wttit oth^s^s^ere a need for such 
jiKpertlse is indicated? unique physical and hman resources are befng 
Identified and made available throughout: the System^ The netwrking 
oncept is becoming the vehicle through ^ich net.? developmentr, taleni^ 
resources and ideas *re shared so as to benefit the entire system, 
rather than on ly^ those, d^irectly' involved* Seminars, wrkshopsj insti- 
tutes and retrofits ^re being lOflanneU 6nd conducted through tlie CenlCer to 
study and implment programs of* Systej^-i^lde significance In the renewal 
effort* The staff of the Center functions primarily as a catalyst; 
identifying issues, needs lyid resourcest and bringing them together in 
a planned envl?co?>entt .thus developong a c*ontinimlly, evolving fs^rocesB 
of professi0d(al gro^taf* . 

Project Olrerior: Wi2lia»i P* Mgas 

Associate Olig^ctorNfoifeAcadmir Affnir^ 
^ Hatfiachusetts State College System 

53 State Street 
Soptont Massachust^tt^ 02109 
mn 722-3400 



Untver%tity of Hassachusetcs 
Aiahersc, Hfassachu&ects 



The populations o£ county jails are eofflposetl lealnly of short-teo? offenders , 
who are In need of cm&^r and eiiucational services^ The need iFor sery'lee 
is not exclusively the domain of. the Inaates, hm Includes th*? cor regional 
officers and adalnistrators as wfejll. , ;. 

The University of Massachusetts^ rWogntzing this sittiacion, Joined with 
other edacational institutions and social agencies in the consBunlty, to pro- 
vide educational opportunities In an effort to transfora the jail from a 
traditional custodial institution to an educatfonal center. The process : 
being deosonstrated is a brokerage ahme the University ot Mass^husetts 
watches the needs and skills of the clients i^ith the e'ducatlontl services 
available. As a result it draws educators* correctional off icersj'ttnd 
administrators into collaborative relationships. One of the sost successful 
ventures m this naeurc has been the Berkahife Belchertown School for the 
Retarded Program, where an off i<rer whose role a year ago was primarily 
custodial in nature and who had worked almost exclusively, insl^de the House 
of Correction, presently drives fifty Biles to Belchertown eaeh aorni^g mm 
ten |n««t«s. His role has become one of a counselor* educator, and facili- 
tator for the inaate^ who work with the retar^d at Beicherto?*n. Thelp 
roles have become those of trainees for job».vh4ch are anssiously sought. 

The project is desonstratlng li way to taeet the v^mM needs of an fsolated 
population. Sow in its thjrd and final year, it U gradually tran«ferrlnK 
costs to permanent budget, isourcoso 
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mny, BtudmtB arrive* at eolU*g© yitfe^ut the cognitive skills essential for 
eveii the roost intraductory study of mth ot science* NMrly every mth and 
science professor imcm thi ptohlm of raising his students' levels of 
understanding* S«»*dents o(ttn characterise, tbi^lr difficaltias by thfe ph>^a«e 
"I don*t get it,** but Wither ich^y nor tKbir Instructors ^nd^rstand the 
reasons for the* 'conf vision* 

the University of Massachusi^tts ^t Asiherst is dealing ifith the probleis % 
developing a IkmriMics Laboratory based on earlier pilot i^rograuis* Their 
ic^ediate objective is to create an envlnfoni^ent favorable to the development 
of probleta-^olvlng and fonaal reasoning abilities. The^staff of the 
Laboratory encourages students and faculty to become conscious of i;he think- 
ing proi^esses they use and conveys to jitudenta the fundamental structuresr 
and f$ki I Is required for .scientif ic problem-solving* nm learning theory* as 
developed by Piaget^ Brtiner and others, infontis the wrk of the job* 

The Heuristies Laboratory Is being developed and Implemented In the context 
of the standard sequence* of «alculus-based» introductory physics courses, 
^o^ever, it is a|bo iiv^illable for occasional use by Btudejrtts from* other 
laboratc>ry ^t^ours€*Sw..^*^«-^ 

The primary locm of the Laboratory is on a variety of tutorial and small 
group process^ i&rfti^b stress the conscious verbalization of each step in the 
probl^^solvlng process* ^ Ihrnf^ are conducted by the Laboratory staff and by 
students themselves. Daring this first yj^ar^ the Laboratory is develop- 
ing vartoiTs self-study curriculum units includins^ ^ general problem-, 
solving orientation boo%let^ a book of seialquantitative physic^ problems^ 
prograaKied learning oKerctseSt co^s^puter simulations and manipulative devices 
for enploring physical concepts* 

M a long teri?5 objective the faculty at Amherst hopes, iro add to the groying 
Information on the'5*ature of mental structures and pi^oblem^solvtngA To 
f^iciiitate the translation of this rie^ knowledge about* n^^ching and learning 
into ei/ective educational practice they are implementing the project wifchin 
an pnr^oing curriculum* , * I . . . 

Pr^^Ject director? Fn^ederick Byron^ Jr.^ Head > 

- department of Physics and Astronomy , 

> - * ; 'Oniversity of Massachusetts ■ ' . ■ ' ; 

' Amherst, Massachusetts , 01002 ' ^ 



University of Massachusetts r 
College of Cowunity and PabUc Service O 
■■•/Boston^ Massachusetts 
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The College of Comaunitf md Pubitc Service (CCPS); was created in 1971 to pre 
pare students for comuntty and public service careers throughout Bostop and 
Eastern ^Cassachusefcts. Its students represent. & broad mi% of soelo^econoilc . 
backgrounds; many are working adults «ho seeit' a B.A. degree *in order to 
advance their careers in particular are^is of urban govemaentrf 

To teplewent .Its mission^ the College has organized Its curriculum around the 
achievement o^ specified coapetencies -» statements of what |t persoh working 
In a- i5^rtic«lar career needs to know and do, and at what level of skill. 
Students at CCPS work fcowari certificates of coapetency In different areas: 
Essential Skills (certlficai.es iaay be earned In writing and sr/eaking» in 
reading* 'and In.isatheiDatlcs) ; Housing and CotMitunlty Developme nt (certificate 
is- ctnaprlsed of two basic cofflj:»etencles In analytical and critical skills and 
a number of competencies froa professional areas) | Legal Education Services 
(certificates involving competeijcles in legal Institutions, doctrine, 
research,- assessment, prof ssslonal and paraprofesslonal roles* investigation 
and negotiation, counseling, etc,)r 

To create and administer the certificate systes, CCPS has redesigned most of 
the bafslc structures and processes of a college education. The college is 
organized Into curriculusa and skill centers rather than academic departraettfes. 
Students are eieaialned for proficiency by teams of evaluators, Urmm froa both 
inside anrf outside the college. Field ejfpertence is an Integral cowponent 
of the learning program. 

Fund support for CCPS has been directed at strengthening several aspects of 
thcroverall effort to organize learning ^around the attainment of specified 
cofflpecenelese These Includej the bsflneiEent of the statejaents of compet- 
ence which represent the goals of the prograa; development and use of roethods 
and Instruments for assessing when students have acQuired various kinds of 
c'orapetence; and training of faculty ln#he use of these assessawint 
approaches.' . ^ ' • " 

* . ' • 

Progress to date includes the rejrinement and reformation of the coispetency 
stateaents, the design of a sore efficient entry- level assesssent of student 
coBpetences, and the creation of an Instructional design and evaluation cocj- 
pdnent within the college. Current activities focus on the deilnltion and 
Installation 53f cost-effective assessaent proeedures. 

PrgtfCfCt Blreccora lohn Stra.Rge\ 

• College of Public and Consaunity Service 
University of Massachusetts - Boston 
100 Arlington Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02116 
(617) 542-6500 



Hedgar Bvers College 
Yorkt Me^ York 



The field of public administt^afclon has been rapidly growing. Employment in 
*thi3 area nearly doubled betwen 1960 and 1970, and by 1980^ 13.5 mlllloa 
people are predicted to be employed by State and local governments* Prograjos^, 
are needed to ^feicipate the skills required by the public administrator of 
the last quarter o6 the t'&ientleth century ^hose activities are shifting ai;?ay 
from forming legislation to areas of problem solving aiid non-legislative 
policy making** Programs to prepare public administrators in higher educa- 
tional institutions have 1|argely been confined to theoretical learnings, and 
have Ignored the practiC:0l skills necessary for^ the prof essloiu Furthermore, 
most programs are only available at *the graduate level and do not deal with 
the probiems^nd needs of middle level management* Medgar Ever A College - 
proposes tc^^evelop within a two-year period a Jjaccalaureate program in public 
admiijlstration «ipha0i2sing the competi^ncies needed to perform erfectively in 
this field* The program i^lll be offered in a manner that is convenient to 
the needs of t^ nearly 350^000 employees of York City, many of i^hom 
occupy positions, but have-not received formal training* 

The project activity Is being guided by academicians and a Policy Council 
^hieh is a panel of practloners, academicians and representatives of 
interested constituencies* The panel will aid In the Identification and 
categorization of broad areas of competencliis* Based on the generic areas 
that emerge, ^ork groups are developing curriculum materials such as study 
guides^ biblidgraphles, audio-visual materials^ etc* Each work group is comple 
mented by an assessment specialist i^ho helps translate ccra^^etencles init^ 
measurable goals*_ Within the fjlrst year of the project two work groups will 
have met to develop four eompetenciei^i^. These will be tried out with students 
during the second year* ♦ 

The project hopes to formulate a theoretically sound and professionally 
viable feJKonomy of knowledge* ^llls, attitudes, and behaviors for contem- 
porary urban administrators* The program will become a model that combines 
the theory and practice of public administration in a curriculum at the 
undergraduate levels The project intends to construct a ccKaplete model which 
can be ^ntfri^ly replicated by other Institutions^ and the generic nature of 
the,iMtiriai^ also lend themselves to use within other public service fields* 



'Pri»|f2 1 Directors Muriel Greenhlll, .Director 

Institute of Public Administration 
Hedgar Evers College 
.1150 Carroll Street 
Brooklyn^ Sew York 11225 
(212) 493*1641 X486 or 487 
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Meliarry Medical College 
JSfashvilie, Tennessee 



Training for the aedical profess ion* not unlike training for many professions » 

* suffers from the problem that stiidents are required to complete courses that 
divide up the subject matter and present it in a serial fashion without, 
much concern about the relationship of . theory to practice or the integration 
of concepts across 'the program* The organia^ation of teaching by departments, 
the disciplinary nature of texthaofcs, and reluctmiee of behavioral 
scientists *and medical practitioners to teach Jtogether all contribute 

•'to the problem. Students complain that their J^l^ssroom lectures do^ot 
relate to clinical e^cperlences, that the relationship between courses is 
limited and that there is little unity in the laedical program* 

To address this problem medical students, physicians and behaviioral 
scientists at Meharry Medical College ate collaborating to develop, produce 
and revise self-instructional videotape cassettes on, the , behavioral aspects 
of the medical profession* The tapes document social issues relating to 
the practice of medicine for use in medical schools and other health 
training curricula, and cover three areas: (1) a health ecology approach to 
specific disease proce<^ses; (2) a systems approach to ^he doctor-patient 
relationshlpj and (3) a human development" approach, to normal and deviant ; 
behavior* Students and faculty interview coimaunlty health care consumers 
and their families and. each video is accompanied by a learning package 
including a booklet with objectives^ tesfting materials* and evaluation forms* 
Faculty are encouraged to become involved in the project through a System 
of Incentives whereby they present their ideas for cassettes within their 
departments.^ anti are granted, release time on basis of their Ideas* Jn 

* addition to evaluating the quality of each unit, the project is c<:miparing 
this methodology Mth the traditional lecture approach. * - . 

In the first year^ 22 faculty and five stu4ents worked on the project. and 
other faculty contributed ideas* The project personnel developed a faculty 
manual to assist faculty with developing their ideas • As of SeptemHar I, 
1975, 35 of the 50 cassettes have been developed^ and during this final. year 
the video cassettes are being completed, all are being field-tested and 
revised/ and the project is finding ways to become self-supporting. 

The intent of the project is to evaluate the potential of" video-enhanced 
self-lnstruetlon to enhance learning* The project attmpts to improve the 
quality of instruction to medical students regarding the behavioral aspects 
of healtiv and , illness J that is^ the social^ cultural and psychological 
factors which affect th^ disease process * the doctor-patient relationship^ 
and human gi^owth and development • The^mod^l developed he^ offers an 
example for all disciplines and professional fields concerned with the 
integration of theory and practice* ^ , 



Project Director J James McCorkel 

Department of Psychiatry 
Meharry Medical Coflege . 
1005 Bight sen th Avenue* North 
Nashville, Tennessee 37208 q 
(615) 322-6667 
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STEP A; "STRATEOIES FOR TEACHlim EFFKCTIVEHESS - mOQmi A'* ' 
P«rtlcip«lting Institutions; - ^ 

StonMtl 11 Collects - ^lonh Easton* Hftssnchusetts • . 

University of Califorata/Santa Crxis-'-Oaks College. ^ Saota Ccwk^ California, 
Worth (TaroliTJa School of, the Arts *- Wiitston-Salom^ North CaroUmr 
Kerccr Uftlvcraity - AtJanco* Georf4ft 

in tW Spring of 1974, fche Fund r^c^lved o^&t 170 |vroposa!s in its Special 
Focus Incentive Ste«cturi?9: lrm?0ttrfjfi,ing tti&ctivu Participation. ii> the 
Teaching/ Learning Process*' cowpc^titlonv Among theso proposali^ vera four 

• litHcral arts orientrd iTretittitiohs -which uere considering and expc^Jitminting 
with new approaches? to teaching* Ei^ch propo$>al discussed ways in which 
faculty ijjefflbVrji might be encour*nHed to pur«iie new academic programs and va^s 

- in which administration 4.ould support th^s^ itaprovement oU faculty teaching 
effectiveness^ 

The original proposals submitted by Oaks» Jf^rccf'-Atlanta, North Carolina *and 
Stonehill all requested money to hold faculty forunn, workshops, coltoquia 
and fairs. The purpose of these aetiultie,*? wa® to introduce facility to the' 
literature^ state of the art and research related to increasing teaching 
effectiveness in- non-traditional educatiotml settings. Although there is . 
aerlt in this kind of "exposure" apn roach ^ none of the proposals articulated 
vays in which' increased teaching el!lcctivene*jiti would be deterrjine»d» rewarded 
an^^^supported within the decisionmaking structures of the instittitlon. 

After extensive conversations with several potential participants* the Tmtd 
decided to fons* an experiaental collaboration of these four institutions 
Vhich becasae known as SfEP A* The purpose of STEP h 4^ to use the. 
collaborative^procesi to foreiulatc and lisplemcnt institutional changes * 
which encourage and support improved teaching* The grant 1© for two years 
of activity* 

.In the first year .of the STEP A project, participating institutions aet 
regularly, to discutss coiasfjon problems and approaches to solving these 
problesuf. A total of four meetings were hefld' in Washington and at three 
of the Institutions tStonehill» Vlorth Carolina* School ot the Arts, and 
Herceir)* By the middle of the year* each Project Director had begun to 
identify an area of fundajw^ntal concern at his/her campus 4. Within the broad 
rubric of Faculty Oevelopiaent and New Incentives for Effective teaching, 
the ei>ll**b0rat im* identified four eiajor topics: Cl^ the development oft 
tiew* curriculuitt as a vehicle for improving teachings {2) the creation of a 
formal institutional clitsit^ which recognizes ai;d rewards the teaching rol[.« 
of the faculty; (3) the development of instruments which can measure 
teaching effectiveness; and finallyV C4) the cteation^of new pedogegi'cai 
techniqi[ies to enrich classrooj* intisractlon between teachers and learners* . 
Bach institution agreed to ie^letRent a prograjRi -In the s*econd year which , * 
highlights one these areas* • 

the agm^u for the collaboration for the second and final year of fiindlng 
' iff the iwplisacntation of theit new incentive plans* Uurth Carolina School 
of the Arts is devising a new core, transdlsclplinary curjrleulum to ■ 
integrate Its fine arts and liberal arts prograj»s» StonfehilX i* carrying- 
out a step-by-step faculty developjseht progras^ to infuse a respect for 
teaching throughout thit college* Oover nance is being revised at Stonehill 
with an eye toward weighting the teaching component of the faculty 
iie«ber*s work more heavily in decisions about ptcomotion and tenure* OtikB * 
College is developing toode! stwdent and peer evaluation documents for 
internal use as well as universlty-'Wlde application. And Mercer has , % 
created a Pedogogy Cef^ter to give technical /assistance to faculty on new 
ways to organisse and deliver iqaterial at well as transmit values* r 

It is tp0 early to tell whether the individual institutions will adopt and ^ 
iWpleiaent these new incentives* However, it Is cleat that the collaboration 
is serving a number of useful functions^ The colleges were able to arcicu«* 
late' their iwmediate concerns within a context which incorporated candor, 
iamtual su|(portf and non-threatening evaluation. The Institutions have 
established an on- going iJlalogue and are working on formalizing student/ 
faculty exchanges. And finally* i^lie project encourages the Fund to employ 
the collaboratiohs as worthvdiile strategies for dlssemi?i(itlng change. 

Project Directors % Chct Raywo (Stonehill College) . 

*J* Herwan Blake (U.C* Santa Cruz) 
Wllliojs Baskin (North Carolina School of the Arts) 
STEP A Coordinator s dean Hendricks^ Oean 
Mercer University 
, .< 3000 Flowers Koad, K»E* ^ 

Atlanta^ Georgia 30341 «• 
. (404) 45I7O33I 
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Mercer University * 

Atlanta and Macon, Georgia ^ , 

' . * .. ■ 

. * ^l*^^^ persons incarcerated in Georgia's Prison System, 700 currently 

qualify for college entrance and a great many others might, given some 

• ^ m^eparation and opportunity. Yet only WO of this number (20 percent) are 
>^resently enrolled as college students. A few colleges that are committed 
CO education in prisons pursue separate policies and are seldom in contact 
With one another.; fhi lack of a centralized recordkeeping system to serve 
.all students leads to difficulties in transferring between institutions and 
jcpnsequently accounts tor a high dropoft rate. In addition, prison inmates 
% Georgia-9 system receive little substantial counseling to assist thera 
tl I fJ^^^^^^^^ selection and pursuit of a career or an education. The ' • 
iQ?^ ^""^ dran^iitized by a high rate of reci'divism among offenders. In 
xy/^--/3» one~fpurth of the nm prison entrants had been incarcerated 
previously for at. least six rabnths. Although it is difficult -to establish 
a reason, for this trend, it wouid-^pps^r that .a. contributing factor in 

. continuing recidivism may be the failure of educational programs and 

©riS^ter^^^'^^*^"^^ counseling to touch mef\ningfully a sufficient number 

" ^^^"^ff^y^^versity in consortium with the Georgia Department of 0f fender 

Rehabilit.aCion and two private .Junior, Col leges is developing and of-ferlng 
, post secondary educational programs in 'ten State penil institutions to a 
population of inmates of all ages. In addition, a comprehensive program • 
. . of caareer counseling and follow-up contact 'subsequent to release is being 
implemented. The project has a liaison "to worJc between the Department of 
Corrections and the colleges, and between* the colleges themselves in order 
. to ensure adnSlnistrative cotisideration for th6 consortium's activities. 
The consortium hopes to establish college education programs In the 

- designated prisons, by the end of ^the first six months, to employ two " 
Itinerant career and educational counselors to he.lp the inmates determine 

- career goals and capabilities, and to establish a clearinghouse for 
accrediting and recordkeeping. The project is. trying to reduce the transfer 
and dropout rates of inmates in educational prograws while Increasing enroll- 
!rf t-hr«4n ^ H !^5?rf ^" ^^^^ P®*'^^^- particular importance- 
urLonLf fr^L t>'^^^ff climate of receptivity toward , newly-released 

l^^ ^^^^^ college system and to assist ex-offenders In the ' 
tuitillment of their educational aspirations. « . . 

The proposed project al».s to reduce the number of dropouts from the colleae 
pi^ogramj to facilitate inter-^lnstitutidnal contact in order to reduce the ° 
administrative conflicts that arise between colleges And the Georgia 
Department of Corrections/Offender Rehabilitation? to make inmates aware of 
realistic career and educational goalsi to counsel them in approaches to the 
realization of, such goals; and by th^se activities, to reduce recidivism. ■ 

Project Director: Matthew J. {.lancinl 

Mercer University in Atlanta ' • 

3000. Flowers Road, South 

Atlanta, Georgia 30341 " • 

(404) 451-0331 X70 
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Miami-Bade Community College 
Miami J Florida 

' ' ' /■ ' ' ^ ■ 

The most recent research on adult postsecondirj^ education has focused oii 
participation in learning activities from the individual learner stands- 
point* Results reveal a pattern of learning and participation heretofore 
unknowi and largely unrecognized by program planners in educational 
institutions,^ The studies suggest that most of the deliberate- learning 
activities of adults are carried on outside educational institutions and' 
are not dependent on traditional approaches to learning* Higher educational 
institutions share a common void; the lack of services that provide the . 
learner some guidance in planning and conducting his own learning projects. 

- . ■ ■ ' 

Ir raspbnse to these factors^ the Life Lab Program at Miami-Dade Community . 
College has demonstrated that a number of new^ and eliciting methods for 
students to earn credit and/or^ a tw-year degree on a contract system can 
be successfully accomplished*^ Mith help from a two year grant from the 
iFund/.the Life Lab i^ developits| and refining the model by introducing , ^ * ' 
an interdisciplinary competerfcy-based learning systemj a computer manage- 
ment and communication support system; multi-media resources for self- * 
directed learifting activities^ and new staffing patterns and leadership 
roles to accommodate the Life Lab program* 

At^ tW present time» there a^e more than *600 students in the. program. Th^ 
proJe<?;t has developed a modeV f or the creation of "course guidtM" for all* 
courses in the Life Lab Program*^ Each guide list^ a number of jiotential 
competency goals, related resources ^ and is accompanied by ia tm^ cassette 
on which a faculty member gives^background Information about * the coinpetencies 
required and suggested resourc^- In rte area of computer mangement and 
communication support systems/ the project has createj^ a Student I)ir#tory 
and Interest Index* a Learning Resources Bank and Resource Evaluation 
System^ a Student Update Feedback Survey,, a Student Listing and Records 
"Prlntoutras well as standard computer p^ogr^ms for use in mailing labels^ etc* 

It is eKpected that the contribution which thi^4jroject loakes to l*he field 
of postsecondary e*duoation will und^^rseore the efficient usa^i techno Ipgy 
'in univerrflty-without*"wal% programs* ' In this case, the bold use q£ media 
and computers, further expands uh^ learning horissons of the students by 
ordering the ff esourcas available a^d presenting them in as ficcessible , • . 
manner (the^ reverse is often the case in traditional settings, e,g*, the 
student is orjlered for the adminis t rat ive\:purpo0e of the university)* Thus, 
in the cas0 at Miami-Dade^, not only ife the student encouraged to pursue 
his oTO.interesr in learning, but technology is, available to assisifc him 
and to recTord his progress. • ' » ^ 

Project Director: Jfacgrjegor Smithy Jr» 

^ Miami-Dade Comjunlty S^o liege ^ rt; i» 

Downtown Campus . ; * ^ 

300,tlqrtheast Second Avemk * 
bflamt, Florida 33132 ^ v 

(305) ^ ' , — . 




University of Michigan * , 

The* Center for Resear.ch on Learning and Teaching 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 



A perplexing sprohlem in postsecon^tery education is the relatively limited 
use of technology for instructional* innovation, * especially since sophisti- 
cated equipmeijt and techniques for using it have-^reen developed* Give^n 
the new emphasis* on faculty development ^ 5«:rategies and inducements are 
needed to make more effective use of these learning aids, and to avoid- 

•wasting resources. ITie Cormnission on Instructional Teclinolosy (1970) 
and others^'have suggested a variety of reasons for the limited use of such 
aids^ including the indifference or antipathy of instructors, lack of 
training, and ^ the inadequacy or inaccessibility of the equiipent. the 

.University of Michigan the unusual resources of the Center for Research on 

'Learning and Teaching are, being used to increase the appropriate use of 
instructional technology, A systems approach for identifying clear 
objectives is being applied t6 campus teaohing situations in order to select 
and implement the best among alternative methods. Improvement In the 
quality of instruction is being ysi^snv^^ by studen^ts* responses in 
selected courses* The program encourages greater use of instructional 
technology among faculty who are already inclined to^^ard such innoVationsj 

*arid it develops new uses of technology through the leadership of select 
faculty participating, in the program. An impt^rtant further step is the 
increased x-ecognitipn of teaching effectiveness as .a basis for rewards . 
- Mthin the Oniverslty*! 

Now in 'their finaA year, the participants have studied the literature in 
the field and collected diagnostic data* Seven Faculty Fellows, sel^ete^iv 
on the basis of their prominence and o'f their interest and achievement \ 
in insfctuctional Innovation, have been t/alned ^t the Center. They are , ' 
headltig teams oi teaching assistants and staff specialists in selecting, 
implementing and evaluating various technologies. They are developing 
nettf materials and approaches using television, sound recording, still media, 
computer-assisted instruction, as well as no,n--medla methods like simulation, 
small group discussion, personalized instruction and contract grading* 
At the /same time, the Faculty Fellows are charged with disseminating their 
results and serving as agents of change within and beyond their departments. / 
"^xxxiAb are available tar travel and for publication of results as a means 
of increasing the visibility and prestige of participating faculty. 

Project staff are assisting thfe Faculty Fellows by conducting interdiscl-- 
plinary seminars, gathering information on the availability •of external 
re,sources, and designing handouts which explain innovations in a cleat, 
noh-'complex way* The ultimate goal of improving Instfuction througli a 
greater variety of » techniques cannot be fully measured until the project 
is complete^ but rich resources are already beittfe developed, and disseminated/ 
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Miles College 
Birmingham, Alabaitta 



•In impoverished rural areas, students frequently are neither encouraged nor . 
able to complete their schooling. 'Greene County reflects the problems of 
12 similar counties in central Alabama: 75 percent of the population is 
Black and mostly poor; the per capita income in Black families is about $900 
a year; and only te^ percent of £he high school graduating class goes on to 
postsecondary schooling of any kind* Miles College^ in Birmingham is trying' 
to establish what it refers to as a "college presence" in Greene County by 
develojping a Freshman Year Program. The students are encouraged to finish 
high school and go onto* college and the college is diversifying its cur- 
riculum so that it appeals to a wide range of students, particularly the 
many adults in the area who left school a long time ago aad have never been 
back. * 

. This outreach efforj: grew out of discussions between civic leaders in Greene 
County and the faculty and staff off Miles College, Birmingham, Wiat has 
evolved is a very successful match between the educational needs of the rural 
community and the resources of the urban college* Slnc^. the initiation of 
the Freshman Year Program in 1973 Miles has adapted and diversified its 
college, curriculum and developed a basic skills and coimseling program 
designed to bettdr prepare^ students to move^on to other college level \ 
•experiences, .The program provides additional services to conmunity agencies 

'such as the public school system and a local drug abuse program, Tlie 
community responded by contributing considerable time and 'resources to t*ie 
establishment and maintenance of the Miles t^ollege program. 

The Freshman Year ^Prograi|^/has attracted a hlgh/level of interest^ and in . • 
the fall cf 1974, 170 sttidents were participating in the program and 37 of 
these students won scholarships to colleges and trade schools after finishing 
the prograjp* One of the/ unanticipated results .of recruitment^^ was the great 
resp^onse by adults to the evening program* Evening students comprise 71 
percenit of the students in the program, and^58 percent of thes'^ students are 
22 years or older* A majot challenge to the project is how to sufficiently 
diversify the Freshman' program to meet the wide rang^ of student interests 
without creating program reduridancies and still allojwing adequate opportu- I 
nitles for students to build -basic skills** ' - 

One of the major goals of the ptoject is to demonstrate that a ^owbudget, 
limited college^, can^ provide a broad and' responsive pi^ogram. As the pro-^ 
^ram enters its third and last year of grant support, the*^natitution is 
supporting most of th^ Instructional costs!, and. finding ways to continue 
hhB program on its own* The project is ah important' model in its region ' 
and hopes to increase the numbers of studi^nts wlfo complete school dii'ring 
th^ '^dropout" years between grades 7 to 12, to increase the numbers of high . 
school students that go on to postsecondary education, and* to attract adults 
back to schools 

/ . V ■ * 

Project Directors Hubert E* Sapp " • 

Miles College, Eutaw Campus 
Eutaw,, Alabama 35462 ' 
\ (205) 372-4675 
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Mimnesota Hetropolitan State College (hMSC) 
St* l?aul, Minnesota 



New and effective programa* even after they have become permanent on their 
host ^campuses, often fail to be adopted and . applied on a wider /iasis, JiHSC 
is an xipper-diyigion Stiate college which offers Its student4^1^rgely 
-working and[ home-based adults* programs of study ^hich emphasise non- - 
classroom work, independent study,^and competency standards for completion 
of degrees. The strategies undertaken by' MSG have received an 
enthus^ias tic response, and now the institution would like to share its 
experiences w'j^th area colleges. Through the^grant a consortium of* seven 
institutions, including mSC and the six coimiiunlty colleges serving this 
St. Paul' area, Us dpvelopihg two-year programs on each campus which are 
comparable in philosophy and approach to ,the MSG program. 

After a period of joint planning and deqisionmaklng, these ^programs are now 
in full operation on each conraauntty college campus, and have thus far » 
enrolled approximately 250 students^ again, predominantly adults (average ' 
age 35)~who have returned to school of t;en on a part-time basis. The . • 
consortium also sponsors assessment services, whereby eiitering students-- 
^may obtain credit toward -a degree for learning attained by the student, 
on-the-job* or through other activities, before entrance into a college 
program* All .programs and services are reviewed adfd approved by a Board 
of Control, composed of the seven college presidents* f 

Thus encouraged by the generally successful use^of folrit planning and 
operation* the. iseven institutions are now examining otlier possible areas j 
f or^ coo||,eretive ef forts* The intent of the project activities is to I 
create a way for institutions to share and" test out with other sites / 
strategics that have bean effective withrwe institution. Through these " 
activities the project hopes to serve better the needs of the residents / 
in^ a large metropolitan area, ; / 



Project Directors Darryl Dell* 

Grigs Midway Building 
• * 1821 University Avenue ^ 

St. Paul> >flnnesota 55104 
^ i:612) 296-6032 
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University of Minnesota ' 

Minneapolis, Minnesota . - 

A coMon stumbling llock foi?*fe!*!©y students has been college Mitheniaclcs, 
particularly the basic calculus course/ Since calculus ls/i\icireaslngly 
required for both science majors and others ^ effective ways teaching 
^calculus must be* found* developments in math educktlon in the last 

decade have included "student-centered" strategies, media an4 computers, aind 
a Personalized System of Instruction. Host of these strateg^les have* not yet 
been widely adopted* Th^y often require a thorough rovisio^ of the curricu- 
lum, and/or an expensive investment in time and money* Can, we do something 
*for students at institutions vhich at present choose not to adopt s^ch 
expensive strategies? f' . t ' ^ V I 

In 1973-74, with Fund support, professors ac the University cf Minnesota 
School of JIathematics developed a computer program to as&'ist in teaching 
college calculus, which has ai4ed otherwise inhibited sttidents and which bas 
shown the potential for widJfepread adoption. The prograsj is relatively 
sliaple and lnexpensl,ve to use, is co!i3|>atible with laost computer svstems (it 
is presently in use on CDC, IBM, and UMIVAC products), and requires no 
curriculum changes. If a student has diff iculty-wlth a homework problem, 
the ISCI program will ask the student questions about his attempted solution 
point out the error, then give a& majiy hints and explanations as the student 
requests. Although the progranv cannot handle the deeper concepjrs' of raathe*- 
matics, it provides a simple and effi<jient method frfi- answering the typical 
dumb questions which so often are; an embarrassment to stud'snts and a time- 
consuming chore for teachers, Xt provides th'e student, with individualized, 
self-pacedi and non-fchre^tening help, but only when needed. This minimizes 
cofst and maximizes the student's own unassisted work. 

The original project proved attractive enough to students and faculty to 
warrant a further two-year grant for the purposes of expansion and-'' 
di^fsamlnatio^. The program not^ handles problems from a majority of the 
topics in a typical calculus pourse^ 'and several topics, from college algebra^ 
More problejte are being written. Material describing evaluation of the 
program, detailed directions on how to set ifc up^ and copies of the prograuKi, 
will soon be available (for a copying fee) to anf interested Institution, tt 
Is presently ift use at Averal colleges and universities in Mlnnesotfa, - 
Wisconsin, and tllinoiajP ; - , • <i 
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Mississippi JE^ttd oC Choctav Indians , 
Philadelphi^t ^liasissippj * 

The Mississippi Choctaws Kave been one of th?*»ost educatioMlly negiected 
of all Native American groups* From the tims( of reiaoval of tite majority^ of 
Choctaws ±0^ Oklahoma^ in 1B}0 untlL the establishment of the Chtfcta^ Agency 
^ in 1^18/ educational facilities iwfe?e generally unavailable to Mississippi* 
f.Choctaws. Mthough elementary schools ^were established in eiich Chocta^^ 
tCMiunity bet^%ri^918 and 1930 ^ provision was not-iaade for education beyond 
the middle grd^s i^til the i950*St ^«d not until 1964 ^as a high school 
provided* - * . . . 

Recently t tribal efforts have inltltated a crash program to increase the 
number of Chocta^r. college graduititss, * Under a Fund grant the tribe has begun 
to concentrate on VenroHuient of Choctaw studeip*^ if nearby (in-state) off 
reservation institutions of higher learning/ and efrollment of Chottaw 
para-professionals and pre-professloiials in college courlei^rfe offered on the 
reservation bv. such institutions* * 

PrQp'ess AifSthe project- continues and a^survey of all Choctai^ people ¥ho are 
currently' enrolled in college. course«^rk or who have been enrolled *in such 
ctj^ursework during the last 24 ixKjnths or who are considering enrollment has 
been conducted. There has been a cmopilation of individual \folders on each 
^ person surveyed containing current college transcripts* degr:ee information* 
personal objectives ^and other relevant Informatlont Other ^activities include 
iwork on a system for the provision, of c/iunaeling to Choctaw people, the ^ 
— .p^^ereiopment of a manual on financial assistance and the dcvelo|pent of ^ 
individual deg'i^e% plans* 

^ ^ ^ . * • . 

. Project Directors Bob Posey 

* ' Mississippi Band of Chpctaw Indians 

Route 7» BOK 21 . ^ ^ 

Philadelphia^ Mississippi 39350 
C601) 65&^5251 ' 



Hissioitla, Montana ' 



cither dropped aat of th& totmii education sys?ct?s or hwe had feu, if my^* 
opportunitt^^ to becojse as^sociatj^d uit\x po%tB^ionSkttf edtic^tioa. For w^Bt of 
these' individually iche conts. oi obt a tniu?, farther i^dueation ate prohibit ivi? or 
ihe ppr^r^unit ii^s ntt^ fnacct^ssible For manv who Work in geographical I v iso- 
lated eommanltie^,, opportunities lor continuing edueation art* nearly non-' 
eKistent; it is *too costly for mny professiotiisls; ?4ra-pr0fes«i|onais* and 
others to *g<* out of the Stati* for'"irainingt and* s^c^me canciiiniti^s <annol ?^are 
therst ov^n if thoy cotild affiir l to go.. 

m re^pomf^ to this f^robVemt t^ii* T'ntvi^tsity of !!ont^na^ a i?tat^ instit^iixoiu 
is in the third year of dlgvelofment of a network of local learning. ceMor^ 
designiffd to incroa^^e j^iicarional' captions for adults in rural *^nt^n^ 'The 
eaapuse^ md libra'ry-ba^od centers inform aduU** ahoai postsiecondarv oppor- 
tunitie.^ and supplement the existing information 'Ofv the aval lahiUry oft 
ediicatiHlnai resoi^reest procedures for entrance \nti tran?ifer ar^ Nippon 
services such as edufarion^l glfogras^tng via vid^o-tape. to 4^t^ IB s^alti- 
f^edia program have been^dtstiibytedf to the learning ^enters Thefse program 
make une oi video tar^s, aiidio tape^» slide pri^sentattljas* ney^paper*^ and 
television* reading iist5» and personal ^*>rre^pondcn«t and t^^eeiing?! with 
instractors, !?oa>e topi^*!. include ^ntar*i^ «i«ofv% The Hetric Svstem^ and 
An Introduction jeo the Art 0? the prograsjs are, geared for the general pj^ He 
m u^li as iltudents tri smaU Montana <oUege«^^ eithet tor a no cr,i*d*t%*r a 
'three*rr|!dit ojption, - 

Plans for the 'third year Include completing pr«i*ict^on <.m1kA* valtiattng 
the program and support servieeiit rt;'ftning |he pr^ipr iet in order to iran*^*^ 
fer it to^J^e toiVetnity^ nvsteft lor iouspleie ^^pport in the fotirth vi?at^ ^ 

Project director;, Patrittia P. !>o«igla*i 

Univeraity of "lon^^ana 
- !tilfTOula, **ontana 



New York, New .»York 



Over the past: few years, there has iTeen'" an- increased recognition of the 
.need to view recipients of social^ services, includinig the studertts of educa- 
tional organisations, as consumers, and to question the actual responsiveness 
axkd relevancy bf services provided to consumers, A number of the Fundus 
projects deraonstr-^te new ways to provide educational services which may 
increase their releyancv^ to these consumers. This project similarly expeti- 
meats with a. new and diT|erent delivery system, in^the area of cultural 
education programs that^ are sponsor^ by museums, zoos"", an(J botanical gstts^dens., 

• ' i> " " ' - " 

The experimfety: is sponsored iy a congortiura of cultural institutions located , ' 

in New York City and affiliated with ttie ctty government. The project pro- 
vides "vouchers'* for the purchase of museum services to 10 community organiza- 
tions, inclaKi-ng settlement houses, senior Citizen grgups, and .neighborhood 
councils. THh^ seven participating providers of services compete to receive 
these vouchers through an intensive pvocess in which the community organizations 
and museums jo irftly plan' and negotiate for pra'posed programs. An essential ^ 
>a3pect of the^ t^rojeci is an evaluation component which will determine the 
^tefit ^ phich th^ educational' and outreach programs of • the museums actually 
nave changed or become mpre responsive as the result qf/i:he voucher mechanism* 

'An advisory commiJtt^^ of museum, community and city government representatives 
oversees /ail -aspects of the project. If it proves successful, one of the 
project^^.^go^lls is''*to propose the voucher plan as an alternative funding system 
for part of the^City'or StaEe annual budget allocations for the arts. 



Project Director: Susan ^Bertram 

* Museums 'Collaborative', Inc. 

^ , 8;30 Fifth Aveniae . 
- ^ • - \ New ;^ork. New York 10021 
. \ ' (212) 893-^8296 



National Council of Negro Women, Irfc; ^ ' . * . 

-Ai-V^OBeu's Center for Educational and Career -Adva^^eineat, ^ 4 
York, New \, • / . - - . . 

Many- women witji limited "educational preparation, particularly ^feinority x^/omen » 
in uyban. .settings, are trapped in l^^level clerical jobs. 'With the trend 
towafd greater portions tJf one's Life spfent in the. woxk^ force, 'the prospe.ct\ ' " 
of 40 years at 'the same job-l^vei^is v^ry 'disheartening^ Although employers* * ^ 
bftep- have monies -.to contrd^^t^to the expenses of ^education,- they have done-. * 
little to^ encourage the U3e o.f suoh resources, and mady organizations do not , 
have their own upward mobil;i:ty .programs. In^»the New York area, the National 7 ^ 
Council for Negro" Women (NdNW) has'vorked with Pace University tjo direct 
minoritjr^om^n tp. particular job-rela ted courses.- Howeve:t;, mo^t of these ^ 
^ . ^ courses ^ave been a "one-time Wperidnce with' limi impact upon the individ-V 

ual'^ carei^r mbbility^ NC?^ now proposes^o develop with Pace and its numerous ^ . 
business cantacts ,/ a/ complete prograRPsc^hich offers greater possibilities for " 
enhancing, the car^e/ skills ^nd knowledge of women. / ^ 



X, 



A 60-hour As'sociate of Arts degree awarded through Pace« University is being" 
. , j designed tb mo^e women ^ from- clerical jobs^i^o management, sales, -ani pre- 

prof eSk«ional|?os it ions. .NCNW's role is to administer •the project and link .. . ' 
^ the resources of the institution and^ businesses . 'Pace provides the actual 
instruction., Eight to. teti major companies' ar*e participating with* stiudents 
and faculty/iTil conducting a taslc analysi§*of ,.cotftpetencies required for pre- 
^, professional/jobs, and are jointly develt)ping curriculum' that reflects the ' * ' 
competencx^S. needed- for ^such positions. Consideration will be given to life * 
experienc^, ^nd the program is*^ partially ori9nf;ied . toward Individualized ' 
_ leading./ T^^ first Jrear focuses :upon ::he development of the curriculum, and 
' initiation of the program for two |roups of 30-40 women.* In years two and 
thre^^, .the program wili^.be refitted and of fered to .several new groups of :^-40 *• 
womijin/ ^ , ^ . • * 4. " ' 

I / ' ' ' - . ' ■ ■ " . I ' . : • ' ^' 

Aji int ended. .o^jteome 'of the project i§^feo improve the career mobility *of women 
;^ho 4re stuck in dead-end jobs, and the evaluation looks at the ''success of ' 
/the degree progiranj. in accoAplishlng this goal. By brihging the ed^ucational 
V / resources of the institution to the \^ork setting.,^ a new model of facultx^ * ' 

/ ^employer involvement will be tested.* NCNW hopes that the presence of the 
^ project and involveinent o'f employers .will farther sensitize 'employers to the , * 

y ' needs of workers for career-related programs,. ' >^ ; * i ' 

. , • . w 

■ / • « . ■ . * 

Project Director: Hel^n* Rachliri, Director ^ ^ « . 

NCNW=, Women's Cei:te]: for - * ^ 

- Mucational and Career Advancement ' - . ' c 

^ 81T Second Avenue, 'Suite 901 * 

New York> New York 10017, ' • ^ ' 

, ^* (21:^, 687-^5870 / . . . ' ^' r 
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N^itiron-al Student. Educationail^ Fund (NSEF) 1 . " ' * 

WasTiington, D, C;. / ' • • ' u ^ 

I{i the last: few 'y^ars students kave been asked to join numerous higher 
^ucat ion 'policy-making, board d", commissions- and organizations such as the . * . 
Section 1202 Pos'tsecoudary Edac"kti<5n Commissions, Statewide boards of 

^tru&tees, instTtutJional boards of * trustees Statewide BEOG Steering ' v • 
Committees, and Federal, State, and private agency adviscyry committees. 
Although these students^ (now numbering oyer 500) are intelligent and committed, 
they often /i_o not^ have -the background -^and experience needed to deal i with the 
complex issues confronting grqup^'* such a^ boards . As a result, student's are 
of ten; able to serve only, as token representatives rather than as rekl parti- 
cipants . . . . . . ^ / . 

■ ^ , ^ ^^.r/'' ' * . - ' I ' ' * ' 

In* respqnse to this need the NSEF 4s proyiding «traiuing/ tfe student representa- 
tives in Ywo key^reas^ (1) financing o"f postsecondar^ education, including 
costs, fyianclal aid, and educational resource allocation; and (2) Icon^umer 
protection in postse^iondary education, including expanding disclosure of 
information ibout programs., costs and otH^comes to pra'spective students. 



First priority iij/ training 'is placed y:^n lielping to est^bli^h annual 
activities and t^raining 'resources at^ (1) national conferences, (2) 

Jcorifer^ces, aiid (3) specialized agency or committee meetings.. Add 
materia^ls developed by^ the National Student Educational Fund for. tUe 

^♦^Information G^p Project last-year assist-^tudents /in their learning; efforts 



training 
statewide 
itionally , 



wfPrdj^pt Director: ^-Layton Olgon 



National Stud^ent Educational / Fund 
2000 P Street, N; W. 
Suite 305 . , ' \ 

Washington, D. C. 20036 , 
(202) 7«'5-1856 . / ' - 



University of New Hampshire^ 

(New England CenterVfor Co^iinuing Education) 

Durham, New' Hampshire • ' 



Throughout . the country there are separate initiatives to meet the ne^ds 
'of .non- traditional letarners. 'Although different models are needed, thei?e 
is a^lpt of wasted effort. Th^ New England Center for Coritiuuing Education, 
a consortium of- the six *State land ^ran't' universities, is attempting to 
develop and implement services for noa-traditiorial learners in a coppera- ^ 
tive and coordinated manner, * ' . - ' ^ 

This project called" the^ Open Learning Project is conducted ^ a steering * 
■ committee appointed by the, Academic Vice Presidents of the ?ix institutions 
, and depend^ upon the full |>ai;ticipation of facility members, from all insti- ^ 
tutionsV They are pilot testing courses designed for • independent learners 
m out-o^f-classroom settiiigs in communities in New En'^land, particularly - ' 
" courses focusing on nutrition and child |)sychology*whifeh apply to 

residents' ' needs. The project is in the process of developing a. number qf 
other potential courses aind also seeks to use the Center as- a focal point 
and catalyst for a wide tange of activities to serve better the needs of non- 
traditional Xearns, particularly adults?. R^gi>Qnai .Committees deal with 
topics such as the Assessment of Exp&rientlal L^rning, wherever it has'* 
occurred,-;. and provides: information and guidancfe-^for adults.. " 

, As indicated above, a primary goal of the project is to deal '^ffectivelv with 
the need^ of adult learners on a regi-anal ]Ddsis. . It . also represents dne^ 
the Center most significant efforts to cgnserve re^urces and \to^ encoji^ge 
.interinstitutional cooperation through such coordinated activities . A major 
aspect of each siib-activity is the determination of the extent to which 
these interinstitu^ional programs are more cost effective than existing 

^ alternative^. ' . ' ' . ^ 

' - * " ■ \ ' \ \ , . ■ \ 

^ ' ' ' ■ . • ' / ' ■ - \ 

Projejct Direotor: Joseph, P. Cusker ' * ^ ' ^. — 

* Acting Coordinator' ' 
* New England Center for Continuing Education 

^ ' 15. Garrison Avenue r ^ 

, Durham, New" Hampshire . 
" - (6Q3) 862-2355 . ' . * ' 

• ^< ^ ■ ' . *■ ■ ^ . ' ' ■ 

• • . \ ■ . ■■ - . • 
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New York State- Education Department. 
CBoard of Regents) 
Albany, New York 



The 'dearth of teacbing positions available for current arid future Ph-D. 
recipients;; particularly in tjie human^^^tdnes, has been documented on numerous 
occasions sO^ver the past decades. Yat', raw doctoral-granting universities 
have altered their ^programs of study to reflect the -realities of the job 
market or to expand fcareer options' for doctpral students.. This project, 
initially in the^ field of history with implications for other disciplines, 
'atteinpts to explore alternative career patbierns and appropriate training 
programs for these students. _ * 

In its first year^ the project pursued these goals through a range of related 
activities. Doctoral students in history undertook job interviews with poten- 
ially relevant "non-academic employers in the fields of business, journalism, 
and international trade to determine their receptiVeness;. faculty committees, 
alsp met with representatives qf such fields; workshops were held at' * 
New York campus'es .to^xplore needs for modified program and counseling 
services; and students were surveyed to determine the -extent to which current 
/counseling and advising services included attention to non-academic career > 
*?^pt5ions. 1 In part as the result^ of activities sponsored by the' project, 
New York 'universities have recently modMied their ^history programs, with 
the purpose of broadening students' career options.- 

The second year's actiyifies continue in -these .directions and expand into v 
the* general area of humanities* In addition, again partly as the. result of 
fii?'st year progress, the Mellon Foundation has announced funding of a 
national survey of employment opportunities and current realities in the 
humanities TTto be .co-directed by this project' chief admi^isfltator . ^ 



Project Director: 



Alvin Lierheimer ' 
DorQthy HarrisQ^fi^v . ' 
New York Education Department 
Washington Avenue ^ . 
Albany, New York 12210, , 
(518) 474-4896 " ] 
(518) 474-1551 



Noptheast JNebraska Technical Community,Xpllege * 
Norfolk, Nebraska'^.. ' . ■ 



There are three Indian Reservations located in the State of Nebraska — 
the Winnebago, Imaha, and Santee Sioux. Tribes^-all -located in the service 
.area of Northeast Nebraska Technical Community "College. The linguistic 
and ethnic diversxty among Hrhe three Tribes Is- compburtd-ed^by-^de-^^ 
in historical experiences, languages, .-cultures, governmental structures, and 
the -needs and goals" of each Tribe. In Nebraska, as in' the other States of 
the Union, Indiau education policies have been imposed and undertaken by 
non-Indian educators with the assumption that the Indian is incapable of 
decision making'' and that the typical white middle class educational structure 
is. adequate for all. The disastrous resulti^of this and other dominant .society 
policies^ is that the. American Iridiaa has been eliminated or- phased, out of the 
educatiorial mainstream. * ' 

Northeast Nebraska Technical. Community College has established three district 
satellite campuses on thife three' separate Indian reservations. To date,' over 
100 students have taken advantage of over 150 coursels offe,red o^i the three 
Indian reservations. The satellites are administered by kn Indian Board of 
Regents which operates under the auspices of the Board of Governors of 
Northeast 'Nebraska Technical Community College. ' The courses and areas of 
study being offered have beeo established by Indians and are taught with. the 
help'of Indian instructors. ' ' * 

The project is designed to enable Indidns to determine their own* educational — 
.modes, to ^foster intertribal and int^atribal relations and also to help 
Indians bridge the existing educational g&V, The'project also has as it^ 
goal reducing the high post^ecohdary dropout rate of Indians, helping to 
^educate in new ways the past two generations of Indians who have been ignored* 
and preparing Indian people to manage their otm affairs to .a degVee^which vill 
lower the extremely high •un3mplb3nnent rate, which 'currently exists. 



Project Director: Gary Miller 

" ^ Assistant Dean of Instructional^Services 

• "Northeast 'Nebraska Technical. Community College 
801 Ea^tlJS^jamin 

Norfolk, ^Nebraska 6-97t)l * / • . * , ^ 

(402*) 371-2020 ' ^ - ' V 




Northeast Regional Leairhing . . ' * 

Corinth, Mississippi - ' * ' 

^ f > ■ ' ' *^ 

Rural' population^ of ten face the problem that the • educatdonal resources 

available to them are scarce and inaccessible. Northeast Missi'ssippi 

hafc> a population of 85,609 spread ovfer 2,142 square miles and 77 percept 

b£ the people is In rural areas'; Most of the students graduating from 

high school in this region go directly to work,, and the median number of ' 

years of school completed is 9v8, ror , those who wish to pursue some -form 

of educat^ion there are problems of time, l^rge^distances and a g^neral 

- appLrehension about the formalities of enrolling in postsedondary institutions 

I, However, many of these pbople are less appreherisive about approaching their 

local library, and a study of the Northeast region of Mississippi revealed 

that over »one-third o£ the population is already using one of the^ 15 branch 

libraries in ^the region. A branch library is located within 15 mil6s of 

every resid.ent In* the area. « " • ; . 

Tha No.rtheast Library seefe the opportunity to perform a service to its 
communiry by diversifying the traditional, library role arid bringirig new 
educational opportunities to rural locations • Rather than serving only as 
a stopAiouse of 'knowledge, a typically passive role, the library ^proposes 'to 
actively bring new educational programs to rural learners. The role en- 
visoned is broad. The library is he;^lping the recreational learner who is 
interested in learning something just for fun; it is helping the already , 
^unemployed or underemployed person learn, sjcills that will benefit him 
economically; and, it is referring potential learners to educational inspi- . 
^tutlions which can meet their neieds and*through which they can obtain callege^ 
^ credits . , * ^ " 

One^ of the major goals o£ the project is to explore with* some postsecondary 
institutions that', are not easiiy accessible, the possibility of offering 
courses and programs for credit 'through the loc'al library netwotk. Thus, 
the library wi,ll become an instructional center and serve as a model to 
other" libraries that might, also wish to provide more diverse services for 
their. local communities. The library. is also performing a clearinghouse 
function by providing - information to learners', .and a referrar service by 
latticing learners to ^educational opportunities outside of the library that 
arq. unknown to' the individuals. .In these ways, the library hopes to be more 
. respt^nsi^e' to local'^ nei^ds. *.and moi^e exetnjJlary of the range of services that 
a locaj. library is able to provide. # 

Project Director r Reference tibrarMn , »William IlcHUliens^ * " » 
♦ ^ , Northeast ,Regio;/al L'ibrary 

' \ ' J:023 Fillmore 

Corinth, Mis^ssippl 38834 
• (601) 287r2/4i 
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Northeastern University ■ - '' ^ . - 

Bdston, Massachusetts . ' • . . . . 

, / ' ■ ■ ' ' ^ ■ 

Women who want careers usually lose a great' deal of time, raising a*^ family - 
or working in low paying jobg, and because of their ongoing, family and job 
res'i)onsibilities, they cannot improve their educational. ;^reparation. 
Traditional academic programs and career recruitment* practices combine to 
deti^r women ^ from returning to - school and gaining ' access to careers. 
Programs are often long, costly, poorly attuned to the busy lifestyle of 
women aiid frequently unrelate^ to tUeir goals.. Job recruiters ekacerbate 
the problem through preferences for (1) bachelor degree holders fo^ entry- ' 
level Qareer tracks, (2) techtiical programs, and (3) traditional, rather 
than volunteer experience. A/ survey at Northeastern revealed that because 

^77 percent Qf adult feitiale students is employed an<j 41' percent has family 
responsibilities as many as r4 percent only/'takes one qr two courses at a 
time. At this rate, it woul^ take a woman/lO-20'years "to complete a 
traditional program. Thus, higher' education as it prevails today, presents 
a woman with a discouraging dilei^imaj she must obtain a relevant degree to 
get a job, yet by the time ^he graduates, she may be too old to be a 

-desirable job candidate, ( / 

The goal at Northeastern isTto dievelop Career Competence Curricula Portfolios 
as short term alternatives jbp, traditional degree programs. Ten employers- 
working with six of their itianager /supervisors are collaborating with 
Universit^j faculty to develbp 60 Career 'Modulea Hased on predicted job 
vacaricie^. A project consuitagLt is helping employers- xd en tif^f^-tiSje compe- 
tencies needed for the jobs. The faculty, in consultation with t& * 
employer s,--<^,f^^ portfolios which are , combinatioits of courses/course 

^Wo-k designed to .convey the job skills. In the srecond year, a pilot of 20 * 
women, ^Ralf un^employed and half selected from*wiJthin business, will 
experience. on^- third- of the modules \^hich*will prepare them for actual jobs. 
Northeastern will also investigate the value of women's volunteer Work , 
experiences 15y showing^ videotape pres^ntatioV.::: of actual conu^nunity ex-^ 
pejriences to employers. " 

The project intends to develop job-linked courses to complement persqnal 
Cj0ti)petencies; accrued •thrdug'h wojnen's volunteer activities. The project 
^valuation assesses /'the aifiews of students and "employers toward the pilots 
new cour^ e/enr oilmen ts respiting from th^ project, and ultimately, the 
adopti<j]j,, ot the Career Cogtpe^fifence Curirr^la concept by oth^r instftutions. ' 
• ** ■ ^. _ • . ■ ^ . , ' 

Project Director: ^Norma Finlt, Coordinator^ of Women^s Career Project 
/ . • ' ^ ^ ' Marilyn Wiener, Director of Women's Program 

""""^ . Northeastern. University ' . / 

'360 Huijltingtoji- Avenue . ' 

Boston, Massachusetts 02115 . • . v 

, (617) 437-2415 . V , 



Oklahoma City University 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

The -students who attend universities are becjtoming pore and more- 
■ heterogeneous; they. come from a variety of ^ackgroundfe and have different 

reasons for attending school.. These same students are hol.ding institutions' ^ . ' 
accountable for the educational relevance oj'f programs, especially in the 
. area of career preparation. These trends and the complex, fast-changing* 
na^re of society produce pressuresVon institutions to diversify their ^ 
ptogra'ms.at the saSia time that they make them more relevant to the preseu-t 
and future conditions of society.. At Oklahoma City University, discussibns 
of these issues have led. to the belief that rather than simply rearranging 
existent programs, some basic restructuriyig is needed" across all of the 
institution's courses and programs . / , . • 

As a first step, the institution is developing, implementing and refining 
a* Competency-Based Degree structure as an alternative to current time- 
based programs. A student who enters this pragtam collaborates with a 
counselpr ta dev^elop a long-range educatfional plan which consideris the 

* goals, abl3ritles and interests of the stadent. The .completed plan is then - 
turned over to' a Sign-Off Team which assumes responsibility for monitoring 
th^ student's progress toward the mastety of particular competencies in his 
program. r . / 

' / 

Dujing 1974 a Faculty and Student Team/ started developing the guidance system 
' needed for. the new program. They began to identify and construct compe- 
tencies throughout the undergraduate i;irogram and to detert^ine ways to 
assess the competencies. Faculty, sttidents, administrator^, trustees and \j 
others met to form seminar papers to guide the development! of the program. 
The Faculty Team visited similar programs at other institutions in order to" 
learn about the problems and processj^s of implementing suctt an apt>roach. 
Some of the outcomes of the flfrst ye^t have- been a recognition of the 

complexity of' forming an altQ^rnVtive struxifcure; of the importance of / 

involving the faculty. and students from the beginning; and the spillover into 

the traditional program at the institution of new forms of learning — \ , / 

• independent study, ' apprenticeships, etc. The program is now becoming 
operational, and ongoing activities Include further refining .the curricula 

and administrative support systems of tj^e iristitutlon, and continuing to . , 

prepare faculty for teaching" in a c«)mpetency-"}Dased program. \ 

Data is 'being collected on the faculty time spent- in the new program; tha . , 
program^s* effectiveness as Viewed |3y students, faculty,* practicing pro- , 
fessionals and otHers; and tihe cost of the competence-based program aud , ^ 
traditional programs. At the end jof three. years, the program will be ^ " 
integrated into the institution ot)L a self-supporting basis, with an ongoing' 
evaluation .of all academic programs, and a new, restructured approach to \ 
liberal education. The project can ^erve as a model for consi<^eratiqn by 
ofeher instiitutlons that. seek t^o p^rovide students with a degree' structure that 
focuses on 'individual competencies. ^ 

Project Direct6rs: John W. White, Jr., Dean, College of Arts "^nd Sciences - x 

♦ . ' ' Phyllis W. Colyer, Director, Competency-Based, . ' * 

* • " ) Degree Program ' ^ . 

Oklahoma City Ujxiversity , . ' * 

, , N.W. <23rd at Blackwelder ' .^.^ - 

Oklahoma City^ Oklahoma 73106 ' . 

• (405) '525-^11 X 2722 ...» / 



Oregon Stat^ System of Higher Education* 
I ^ Teaching' Research ^Division * ^ ' • • , 

* Monmouth, Oipegon ^ * 

One of the principal obstacles to th6 improvement of Jearnlng at most 
colleges a|ic! universities is the absence of^a clear .and unambiguous system 
of rewards; for proficiency in teaching. "The primary 'reason that teaching 
* is not rewarded in proportion to the importance and ceritrality of. that ^ 
/fllnetion withiifx most institutions relates to<*a variety of circumstances and 
^historically -derived ^,onditioA'sV But the failure to make use of newly de-- 
veloped vindicators of teaching quality and .to direct support to excellent? 
' teaching, cannot be' defended without repudiating "the pirimary responsibility >* 
of the institution to the students it serves. ^ 

The Teaching Research division of the Oregon State System of Higher Education 
has over tKe last two years, collected, analyzed and tested a wide variety , 
of indicators of teaching*. quality. In the final .year they^ will develo'p, in 
'cooperation with the publd<^ colleges and universities in Oregon, models for 
• faciilty incentive and growth systems which are ,/responsive to the needs that 
^ have been identified. 

■ ' / ^ . . : ' • „ / / . ■ ■ , ' 

Using questionnaires and interviews, they have^ -Analyzed the evidence utilized 
in the tfenure/promotion decision making process; and have collected the per- 
ceptions of over -1000 faculty and administrators a& to the relative importanc^e 
<^ssigned to teaching, scholarship, and 3ervict activities* In addition, 
" opinions were s^olielted about how the weighting of the various factors ought 
to be allocated. Substantial differences apjpBav^ between different insti- » 
tutional types and ""among Misciplines, b6th in the perception of present 
^ practices and in tKe ways in which tenuie aii^ promotion, decision criteria 
might be altered. , i ' V ' ^ s 

. r ' ■ \ ' \ 

pn the basis "of these findings each campus in tUte" system h^s received a 
. »bustomize4, campus. analysis^* detailijig the/ results of th,e study for that 
campua, and providing. them with some recon^ended actions to strengthen the 
rewards for effective teaching,,. • " / ' * 

^ ]|n addition to providing needed informatibri and assistance to the colleges 
.^nd universities of Oregon, t]^fe. Teaching .Researoh Division' of the »State 
System has developed a coijipeliing analysis of the tenure and promotion 
decision making process, which provides phe basis for -'the introduction of 
Improved^ indicators of- teaqhing quality*/ 



Project Director: Gay lord Throne 



Director, Higher Education Research Program 
Teach'ing Research DJltvision 
Oregon S tate SysLem,' of -Higher Education 
Momnouthj ' Oregon 97561 
(503) 838-1220 
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•Our Lady of thei Lake College ^ ^ * * > 

San Antonio, Texas ; , ' - 

Like many small liberal a^J^s sdhools^^ Our Lady of die Lake seeks to provide 
learner-'centered programs that aJ,low students to Increase, theii: self-under^ 
standing at the same time •'-that they 'engage in a meaningful search for know- • , 
ledge. The institution is located in -a poVr area of San Antonio, aild ^nts. - 
- to be responsive to the needs of local students anU other untierteerved groups 
in^the southwest region of Texas. 'Although particular learner-centered 
programs have been "undeytAken, limiSed institutional f esoureea make it 
aifficult tor release f^^^ulty from'teafehing: responsibilities it) order to re- , 
design the entire undfergraduate p;rpJtVam, \RiScently, a competency and' ex-* 
perience-based program wafe initiated* in place of traditional hour requirement 
a change thtat r^ognizes the knowledge and. abilities the students have wheri 
they , ante; the program » 'The change Jtn assessment procedures further Hlgh-j^ 
lighted the need to revise the undergraduate curricultoa, and with a two-year - ^ 
grant from the JPund beginnipg in 1974, Our Lady of the Lake is refoigmulatittg 
the >furriculum and practice of the institution around competency based 
learMng\ ' . ^ * • . ; 

An Interdisciplinary j/ommittee and Change Agent Team has been creatg^d to 
work with faculty to redefine the obje^jtlyes of the cuxriculum and to expand 
lea/nirm choices for .'students so that nfaT"^ of learning arX^tow^re-- 
cogni2je«. The project Is also working with former gri^^uates and employers 
in the aegion to predict the needs of further gradi/ates and incorporate^ new 
conten^^ the curriculum; •Apprqgriatfe assessment instrum^ta and technique 
$r^-fe^ttg,>Jesigned* Another impottant consideration of the project is to re- 
align administrafcive and organizational- practices to comp^arpent the goals 
of the project ^by looking at adBJis^iona procedures^ f^tculty^ work loads and 
current practices* Faculty and counseling staff are tf^ecei^ing inservice 
assistance to prepare them to counsel^ teach, and eyaluate/ln a competency- 
based program^ . J , ✓ 

A nujttber of specific: impacts resulting from t^e proj*efct are beitig measured 
such as changes in earollments, pai^ticularly the enrollments, of no^i-tradi- 
tiohal students J the use of off-campus facilities; the numbers of 4egrae 
versus non-degree seeking students. A major' goal *tFr"fe*ie project ^s to de- 
termine the cost efl'ectiveness resulting ^from different utilisation' of 
faculties and facilities. The use of project reports by the p\ibllc is *t!on- 
'sidered one measure of interest in the approaches. The project has the 
purpose of developing a learner-centered program th^t fa pkrtlcularly 
appropriate to the community of learners that the institution servea^nd that 
Is a model to other small schools ol ways to make' programs mo^ meanlnfeii^O, 
without hugh outlays for buildings, equipment and salari^^ \ 



Project Director: Sister Virginia Clare IKmcan 
y Our Lady of the Lake College 

Assistant Academic Dean* 
411 S.Ml 24th Street ' 
San Antonio",. Texas 78285 
(51-2) 434-6711 Xi59 



Pennsylvania Department of Educ£t*ion 
Hamburg, PennsylvanlAr 



The^adult population of the Natlon/s a V4st ijjarning fortr whoa.*' educational 
and occupational development Is i^ the national interest. Easing the 
entrance of adult learnets Into (kistsecondary education by providing oat- 
reach services and proacfting their retwnr ion- by provitting couns*?!lcg 
appropriate to their circiwatainces a^fe s'ssential first steps. This 
proposal addresses th^ needs of adultfe and builds upon a planningjCgr^jni 
awarded by .the Fund last year. ' — , . . . ' ■ . 

Planning tor the .Penn- Jersey Cotomon Harket required acienti<mto iUk* ms^d -tor 
comseli^g, referral and evmtml credentlallng of adults, as wi»U aft ti> the < 
probXi^mB ^s^ociated \fitt introducinjg postsecondary opportunitieft to a vtder ' ' 
aoclo-ecortcffllc audl'erice4 Outreach services are necensary to reach a broader 
spectrum of potential sfadents^ and supportive service** ma«-*e provided for 
soaje of these neid. leafhers In ord^r thai they may «ucce^»d Jn* accompl ishing 
their educational and"" career goals* * 

The proposed prj&jert Implements the objestiven of the Penn-Jetl^ef Cotnmotj *^ ^ 
Mark^t ^by focusing on the support of the individual lear^ier. The Philadelphia 
and Bethlehes Area Libraries*^ cheir branches* and State uneifiploytftent offices 
prfrvide established structures through whfch a broad soeit^-econqmic cHenteie 
can be reached. This proposal recogniees the varying mejim of individu'ir 
jSfdult learners and at the same Jtime utlilizes the retiources o) a tiiadltljnal 
adult learning environment, the publici library. These considerations reflect 
the concerns of the Penneyivan^ta OeparUent of Education for it ^ constituency* 
all the citls^ens of the CotafiionweaUh* |ind the attainment of their individual 



Projecj: Director: Jerofiie H, Xiegler 
' ' Coiaai«l4oner of Higher Education ^ 

Pennsylvania Department of Education 
V Box 911 

Harrlsburg^ Pennsylvania 1^26 
{717) r«7^^04l . 



The rc'se*ir<:h iinlvi*ri»lt£eH ln»Aitti*ric4 ate beset %ilth a number of problems* 
What oncer a coiamunity of scholars hai5 becoae a variety of acadeawiitrr 
depart©enti» is^hose faculti<^# pursue? highly specialized interests with little 
Avarene«if» of comoon purpo«4?* Rigidities of many kin constrain the eapa- 
citic*s of tht*«c* institutions to adap;: to changA*s in the demand for gradtiates 
in yar ion's fifids.. Heanvhll^*, ijublic support for higher education generally 

dec lining»^«;tnd Inter^J'st in graduate education and research per *?e Is. 
, alisost non*exi«atent among the political and governmental officials ^ho 
allocate public fund?^ tor domestic peeds* 

To addre?*!^ *the*ie proble»!»» the Prasident of ,th^ Universiity of Pennsylvania 
haie^ initiated a process of analyisl*C and discussion of the problems and 
prospietcts for *j(:he renewal of the*^ research universities* Case studies biive 
been prepared describing the rise, soaintenance^ and (in ^ome* cases) decline 
"of 14 research untver3^it ies'^-tbose i^ho vere the «>rlginal members of the 
Association of American Universities^ In addition, analyses have. been 
prepared of the present and future conditions in the externasl environment 
which impinge most directly on the resear^ch universities. Both kinds of 
analyses are providing the basis for a sj^ies of discussions asoong nation- , 
ally known schola , i^ducators^ ^nd public official*!* 

* ' - ' . ^* 

The results of the pjoject include a report on the renewal of th^ redea'^ch 
university, plus the engageioent of Influential educators and public officials 
if* the consideration of the issues raised by t^fee report* 



Project Directors; 

^ Hartin'Hyerson ^ 

President * ' 

^ Universliy of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia* Pennsylvania 19174 

(215) 2^3-7221 



Donald Stewart 

The Pels. Center of Covernment 
39th and Walnut Streets 
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UnlvecBlty of Pennsylvania " ' ' ' 

Philadelphia 9 Pennstylvahia - * ^ 

** ■» * 

At thr University of Penn:^ylvanla work is being done to renew modes o£ in- 
struction and to enlarge und«frstanding of the process of renewal, providing 
useful knowledge both for colleague^^i at Pennsylvania and at other Instltd^- 
tions* The project builds upon^ a c-ritical analjrsis of the educational 
costs of the present highly decent r^ill^ed process of TEea'ching and" in- 
structional planning^ Decentralisation is intended to increase the "^autonoftiy 
of individual Instfuctor^^and the variety- of student opt|^n^. In fact» It ■ 
often reduces the range of ideas in the curricula^, the, responsiveness of th* 
instructional process* to individual- student differences and the ability ^of 
tnsirructors to pursue, valued educational ends* The project addresses^^ese 
problems by developing ways for collegial faculty groups to work- together » 
\addhesslng the. p^robleais of dexentralJx^tion through three levels of effort: 

J* Facult y Teaa^; Faculty .groups ate creating within the English major and 
the core of pre-health sciences a new curriculum and instructional process, 
which will (a) be guided by bpenly stated objectives and evaluation; (b)^ 
emphasise over-arching obj^^ctives badly served in a decentralized system; 

(c) adapt to individual differences; and Yd) encourage student self-reliance^ 
The special feature of the instructi&nal process* distinguishing this from 
that in many more expensive curriculum development programs^ is the use ^f 
*ad juncta* allowing students to orient '.themselves to materials presented^ in** 
traditional wayp, to practice with Ideas and skills and .to assess-HettSlr own 
achievement, Expeicimental programs will be opened to both intjca^ural 

and eKtr^-mural students in the fall of 1976. 

2* Managemenif ; Management systems are being designed that will allow admin- 
istrators to adapt to change In* the instructional process/ the management 
study is proceeding through (a> ,the empirical assessment of. current obstacles 
to edlucational improvement; (b) ciose 'observation ofSfcJte dynamics of this 
project; (c> the preparation of a manual for instructional, innovators; 

(d) tjte specification of particular recommendations which .address the 
obstacles to innovation and (e) the articulation of a general organizational 
framework within which collegial planning at this or any large university 
may operate effectively, ^ % 



^* . Dif fusion : Discussion of the project and the issues^ it addresses through 
out the University is part both df the research and developiffent strategy of 
the project and of the larger process of adoptila and institutionalization* 
By June of 1976, before the experimental; period has begun^ many groups ^ 
within the JJxiiverslty will have participated ;ln a two-year long dialogue on 
the.desigr/*a*vti management of instruction. This model ^f institutional 
renewal through dialoguet formal experimentation and ad hoc trial «iU con-' 
tribute to the national understanding of the processes of educational change. 

Project Director: Professor Seymour Mandelbaum 

Project on the Design »and Management of Instruction 
* Ifniversity of Pennsylvania " 
415 Logan Hall/pN, ^9 36th Street 
Philadelphia^ Pennsylvania- 1917A ; s 

(215)243-4981/6492 ^ . 
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Peppt*r<fine * Universi ty 
Los Angeles, California 



In recent years* the missions of pes tsecon^! airy education institutions have 
becoiE^* more and more/deflnad resulting in m increasing segregsttion between 
institutions with differ^nlK purposes* Yet as' unemployment has increased, 
students have exerted pressures *oh all. 'institu'tion^ for programs thaf prepare 
them for careers* Within the densely populated area of south central Los 
Angeles^ the unemployment problem has reached critical proportions with 
'approximately 3a percent of the population with<?mt jobs* Unemployment has 
risen to a high percent of thsr population without jobs. - Administrators. . , 
at Pepperdine University's urban campus Jiave decided that linking the 
school ^s liberal arts program. to the technicalj^esources of a proprietary 
institution to create new degree programs for disadvantaged students is one 
way to address the problem* The project combines the academic and technical 
' resources of the .two types of institutions in new ways to. create programs . 
that, will bett^br prepare students for johs*^:^ 

, Enormous energies were spent in pianning the Joint degree AA' Programs in- ' 
Computer Science and tcpmputer Technoioi^y in^the first year* Between 
August and *lanuary, when the program becfame operational, 58 different meetings 
were held to add res|L i^sups. relating to recruitment^ student financial aid/ 
program desigJ\and^emidilifionn From a- group of 200 appli<Ean^sv 50 were " 
selected to ent^^3P-t:he five trijriester program in January* During the Pall 
pridr to the openinlg the program the studeihits pa -ticipated in a 
remediation program on Satut:;day morninga/.jind the voluntary a:tte^danc6 at 
these sessions was extremely high. ^ ' . ^ . ' . 

V - ■ 

The faculty* of Telco Institute joined the faculty on Pepperdin^campus tp/ 
teach for the program* The Computer facilities of Telco became avail/lb Je 
to the students* Wien financial difficulties forced telco to close ft 
January, Pepperdine found mat^ other proprietary schools that wer-e interested 
in the program, and Control Data Institute is now offering the ongoing 
^technical portions of the^ instruction* In , fact?, the programmed- learning 
materials dev^^loped by , Control Data combine in interesting ways to allow 
students individualized. jLn^truction at the same time that there is a high 
level of St udent--facu l,ty linteraction! thrdugh the classroom teaching. 
Faculty act as mentors and caunseli^rs to groups of students in the' program* 
The project is considering 'the practicality and costs pf interinstituticnal 
picogr^ams* , « ^ 



Projtict Director: 



Marshall R» Craw^hall ^ ^ > 
Pepperdine University ^ 
8035 South Vermont Avenue 
Lo^ Angeles, CaMffornia 90044 
(213) 971^7770 ' 
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1 Unlvetrslty of Pittsburgh \ . 

\ Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania > M *: 

the Universitx of Pittsburgh is located in a cqtyipl-ejc;*^^ 
^ |aft|s many ectynomic problems. Ovet the yeara^.,si-'the irf^ttu^ 
dfevSloped its own programa^it ha$ t?ecome inc]^^ 
community around it. Students who tiake soli.'of^^^ 
; a:^ exposed only to theoretical learnings *rathe^:;thS^ ^h^^ 
:enc^s;. As a result, the Graduate ScKooircyf ^^[sJij;^^ 
;inst;itutiQn, coinmunity, and studen^Unta. 

Thfe Student Consultant pTrnn^rt 55nn1*f o<?- -tsfirf*^ -w#>*!-n.^t-^*r^ii^b.'^^rn^;:^-^L^.Tf^ 
th4 proilems* of the 
students are exposcv. 

fn the initiial two ly^aT;^. of 'the iiroj^et/ the trl^^^ 
institution, and -cQiiraiutiity was formeid^;! Between .^5^^ 
^ in ^ctmsulting projects each y^ar. jEn the secx^''^|^^f(|^ 
wa^ developed wherebj studepts spenH^ne sem^teiLpS: ttie;^ 
of rsmall bu^siness, one semester in th^ inte;r4)shit?:^J^^^ 

tp I consider how' the practibal experience tJ^Zated tb %iiM^ss::^^±tm'i^}^^''y " 
0n<^credit is awarded for each semestesr 0, work.. 

Adtiitionally , in 197^ ^the University y^ffered * eight ^r:is\iop^^amm&^£^ 
facing the "business people on such t^ics as .taxatlon,/3raJ)0r-,HKtoag:^t^^^^^^^ 
etc. "Anotiher feature of the prograa^ has. been the integration oflix^^.,: . 
Qurrioulum in the M. B. A. program tes'ed on t^e fieM exper^-ence^. ^ Cu«l<'ul^^ 
modules were develppedf in 197A i/ economics, behavioral sciengt'^^^^and 
liig to prepare the student ^r^e^adeqt^ately for problems encototere^ ^nritig . - 

The consulting j>ro gram ha'fe be,en f ulljf 



the/ internship experience ^^^--^ ^ ^-.^ 

alized and^i^Irhe challenge to :tbe project now is to liecom^ completei^&^^ 
Inflo a den^nding M.B.A*./ program that i^llows few elect ives. Un^xpeeteiiij 
the program received contributi on o^ $15^,000 from three units vJ^Wtll- /^^^ 
the University to support faculty, researcli oit- the problems of the^ttsift%s^^^f ^ 
community. As a>resuit, of the project f: activities, the Director has ap|icewed^ 
-on lo6al / television networks, and a local community .group has .b^ecOme:., 
* Interested in effortp to renew the deteriorating business, district-." 



Project Director: 



William Tlta ( 
'^Student Gohsultitig Projects 

Graduate Scljool of Business 
. University of Pittsburgh 
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St. Cloud State College 
St, Cloud, Minnesota 



In recent years, many undergraduate colleges, .both public- an^privafee, 

have considerably relaxed existing rules regarding 'course selection by ^ 

studerlts,^ generally providing thep with a greater degree of i^^dividual 

choitie -for fulfilling degree, mal'Or, and concentration requirements • 

Adyoc^t^s fo-^ these changes in cjirricular policy have principally 

argued that students, will benef it educationally if they are^ proS)ti4ed ■ / 

greater r-es^onsibilities for (Jeter^iining thfeir own programs » Liiftle" ' , 

'is; kriox^ji, howe^jerj^ about the actual impacts these chajiges' in policy / 

have had on students^, the^ natwe of course ^elections that students 

tnake, ^their sen^e of • fulf xllmeiit and 3atis,f actions and • tfieir even^tual 

plans at graduation./ y, " \ ^ \ " I 

This project's purpose is to j^qftermine some of the effects 'of reka timely 
free choice on* students, es doitipared with the effects of a tradi^ionaii 
program.. Three years a^o, sE.y^'Cloud initiated on arf experiraeatalj basics 
a learning option within whoJ^h ; students coul4 earn**a bachelor dfegree| 
'without declaring a major aM \irithout regard to the corresponding^courst:^ 
requir^ents/. The iFund is st|ip])cy:ting an* assessment of* the success of , 
this program option'^, with; i^'e^ard to ptudent grdwth ar'd learning; a 
correspondipg sample' of ,stiid^*ijL^ts enrblled in the existing program' are 
'included in 'the ^tudy fdr i:bmpf.r«ative' p ■ ' ' * ■/ \ 

" ■ • ' ' i ^ ■ ' . ■ ' ^ \ " ■' V 

Initig^ily, it was expectoff that St»^ Cloud and State' officials would 
defer decis^ions regarding the 0stab!lSLshraent of this degre^ option^ until 
the f our-^y ear longitudinal^ st-udy was completed. However, 'ih'parb'v as ;^the 
result of initial returns on this st,udy*,' the State Board has already ' 
approved this program. as/ a leg4tim§Jj4 degree option. The result o£^he\'y^ 
^Study will'f*' however, havje a. 'sifgnif iaati'C iuipact* on the receptiveiiess of 
- other .instifciites to thi^ degrde option a'^d Sfate officials in their first ^ 
:maj or review of the program, 'as well as bthe.t educatprs^ throughout the 
Natidu needing informatl<?h on the impact-'of^uch program policy changes. 



Project Director: 



Donald E. j Sikkink 
SelfrSelettlon Program. 
St. Cloud^'State Co].lege 
St. cioudi, Minnesota ,56301 
(612) *255-^'2216 
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San Jose City College' ; ' 

San Jose, California. . * \ ' > v a* 

i ' ■ ■ ■ • ' : \ ■ - ■ 

J'ederal and State agencies agree that efforts mifst be, made to equalize 

the status pf women in oui society^ particularly In. areas of ed^ucati^n 

and occupation. However, although the opportunities , for wdmen ai-e ^ . i ; 

Improving, many, practical and psychologrcal barriers iprevent ^the, women ^ . |r 

themselves from taking advantage of soitffe' new opportunities, intier city \^ [ V; 

women frequently do not receive the .financial help, da^ care assistance ' | v 

or personal/encouragement needed to Snake the leap back into school .- :^ M 

after being 'away for many years., Th^ San Jose area particularly / ■ 

characterizes the problem since three--fourths of the women are poverty-^ ' . . 

level, heads of families, many of them* without a* career ot postseaondary • *. 

. e^cperience. . The San Jose City College was the first * community 'college 

feb,!l)egin a program that fespjarids to the needs of women in* this araa^^/and ; . 

t.h4 intent Oif their program is to provide the encouragement and instruction 

nefeded so that w6men are prepared for family, work and social responsibilitti^s. 

Thk Women Re Entry to. Ed;adation , Program ^started in 1973 wittt^ a small pildt • 
g:^oup of women- The program was revised and improved in 1974, and is" now 
b^ing tried in other par^s of the metropolitan 'area. The foundation df' th^: 
prograin is a 10 unit per semester program in general education courses ^ 
Oie sti^ategy o£ the program is that women go through the; entire program f. 
with the same group' so that ^ they benefit frpm the supportive atmosphere \ 
of gt^oup life. Counseling and support services are major features built Into 
t^e program tp. encourage and motivate' the women to, stay in th^. program. / • 
Sbme of. the women who are participating have been away from school for 4C|' 
y;Ws, and the average number of years but of scKbol is 16". ; These women \ 
are mostly single heads of families, high school or elementary school drdp 
Outs' who" liW at poverty levels ► ^ \ * ' 

The project tries to help* the inner city woman upgrade h^r s61f image, ^ 
^ and^ educational preparation- so -that ^he can improve her ' personal- and 
ecQnotnic conditions. Throuja;h f)articipation in* the pirogram it 'is hoped 
^lhat ^dmen become aware, of the need for* life long education, and that 
through the ski^-ls^ they learn, some can. get; Wfe of a, wel^^ status into / 
gainful employment * '^^^ ' " « H ^ ■ * \ 

In this thit^d «knd last yea?: the project reports that ?^it has b^en 
'influential '^in es-'tablisHing a -course as a part of the regular college 
program; has formed a speaker^s bureau, using students,^ and" also . * 
an Outreach Program ^ in" the Ascoq Community; Throughout the year the 
. project will endeavor ^ to have "its program completely atebrt^d tiy^^ie 
College, and continue working with more than 100 students. 

Project Director: Guadalupe. D. .Hernandez \ 
" Women's Re-Entry to Education Program 
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Sangamon State University (SSU)/' 
Springfield, Illinois 
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An upper-division university^ /Sangamon State, and a community college. Illinois • ' 
Central., became concerned several , years ago' that -students did not seem to ' ' 
pfersoTially. integrate the experiences and content of geneital educa^ The 
lock-step nature of traditional ?U. progt'ams, the* course^by-course sequence of 
offerings, and the varying purposes' for which students entered the programs ' • 

AM ' ■ •all -seein^d ,to contribute to the problem. In 1972 the two institutions began ' ' " 
. V , tq discuss the meaning of th^ B .A. in one discipline, history, and- ways dn 

A which It could be more effectively taught. These preliminary discussions , and * 
work^with with a pilot group/of students in 197/4 led to a brqad interpretation 
., \ of the history degree— the idea that history is more than a. mastery of^ents 
in time, and has much "to do^^ith a contemporary view of how student see? 
himself in time and place. With the assistance of Fund grant in 1974-75 the 
, lns;^utions Started definiiif competencies in four areas; tontemporary history. ' i 
self-understanding, functions of culture and the relationship between self and 
. culture. « / - 'a , . ! 

\; \ ^ • ' / /■/ ' ■ . ■ " ■ . 

\ ' A ^taught jointl^ by,f4cu,lty-from.b6th schools offered the setting for ' i 

\, . defining hisfcpry outcpmesAand for testing o^ the competency-based approach < i 
\ -at^d an informal group/ (called Blogmsbury II)\aiE faculty from ten disciplines ! 
Y f^ved as a source ;of -^^/gnificant ideas to the .project. An invitational con- ' 
, fer^nce held in June 19;5 al^o of fered a forum for receiMhg:.:tdeas from other ^ 
\ institutions. The 'experiences of the first -year- have "ppint^e^r out the diffi-' . ' N ' 
A f^f^^ °^ drawing sharp/ distinct;Lons between the skills', 'attitudes and ' 
. \ knowledge needed linihe field of histoyy, and' those necessary^for a general 
.education. ;Uric<;:^ln /Land Community College has 'also become Involved by i 
■collaborating wl^th ;SSU to conduct • a worksliop's ^ .fOr. local Social Studies teachers " . 
^d SSU history /^,tudents on. competency-based learning in the teaching and 
learning of wor;.ld history. ' - . . ° 

'■ '' ' ' . * ■ • ' * ■ - . ' 

In\aad!ttiont9 -continuing to" evaluate and modify history competencies, the 
secqnd year ;4<?CWs'es m developii^g general educatioti competencies (emphasiz- 
ing^pasic.sklUs), assessment procedure^, and resources." The process of 
forming, the |.A. in year one demonstrated the need for responding in competency 
terms to students at .the A.A. and B.A. levels who are deficient in bas-ic 

• skills and pquire an approach to liberal arts which complements disciplinary. 
.-. profgssipn^l studies or' vocational curricula. Planning and implenieritation of ' 
- . a cempetency-ba^ed multi-disciplinary , "minor" option in the liberal arts at 

the uppef -division level is under way. ' . ■ > 

■ The^new ptogram intends to fee responsive to, tl^ varied edticational purposes of • 
students, Vhile creating Within history, and ge^Teral •education, and between ' 
undergr.aduate and" graduate education a more carefully articulated and inte- : " 
gyated program. The project promotes cooperation, a'long institutions, encour- ^ ■ ■ 
ages .experimentation on the part of their faculties, and offdrs a way to • ' " 

. consider- the \integration of career training and 'liberal arts general ' 
educatlo;^. \ , ' ' ' '. .» 



Project Directol^: Christopher f^. Breiseth 

, , • ■ • * , /Sarigamqn State University . 

\. Shepherd Road ' , > 
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Sjeattre Central Coimnunity College ; . , 

Seattie» Washington . " ! - * . 

Seattle Central Community College (SCCC) is the largest urb^ti downtown, 
college^ in *the State of Washington . serving more minority an4 / disadvantaged . 
students than al,l the other 26 State colleges "tombined. Tha college accounts 
for nearly one fourth of all minorities in ttie State sysjtem, with 46 percent 

-of 'its student body 26 years of age or older, and over 50' percent seeking , . 

, occupational programs. Only 5 percent of the student body, coippies to the 
college difectly ^firom high school which means that a lot of ^£tident3 h^ve 
had work experience before entering their educational pirograiflSf .Many indi- 
viduals have liad ^no means for receiving credentials, promotiop or ii\obility 
and others have moved aheaci witho%t adequate preparation in mangement skills. 
The college would like to respond to these problems, but resources available- 
for community colleges have been severely limited in the State qf Washing^ton, 
This is in part caused by the economic recession of the 70' s, ^tid unemployment, 
especially in the areospace industries located* within thl^s region, ^ f 

. . . . \ ■ ' \ \ 

.To respond to the n^ed for better occupational px;ogram3, SCCC started, in 1974\ 
to develop a competency-based certificate in management p'rograms for selected 
urban careers: Day Care Manager, Health Care Supervisor (Nursing), Infor- 
mation Systems Coordinator, and Community Corrections Supervisor (Residential 
Treatment Center Manager), It is assumed that there is a common skill and 
knowledge base relevant- to different levels of supervisory authority in each. 
The program is assessing and givdng recognition to competence individuals 
have upon entry, as well as assessing those developed within this ^pllege 
setting*. * . • m • . / .r 

To dev|ilop the cur:^iculum needed for these careers, an Interdisciplinary 
team .from four divisions of tb^ college, plus community representatives have 
he^^ identifying core leyel competencies and objectiyes pver the paf.t. year* 
The team ; has been working .to identify define levels of competencies, to' 
develop course content* and learning, pacTOges, ' to determine criterion- . 
reference evaluation procedures j and to design appropriate ;assessment ^ 
procedures. * ^ . h^. ■ s \ »' 

this project* is an attempt by Seattle Central Commiiinity College to provide 
alternative means o*f grogresgion through* the jearee^ ladder of selected 
urban careers especially with reference to the'target group that th^s project 
would address — ^the older, , lower incotne and minority inner-cit;^'^ student. The 
project provides a model for the design and measurement of cov^pc tended 
.Moreover, the interdisciplinary approach to the identification management 
skills. has important implications in terms of applicability of this tech- 
nique in other areas. 

Project Director: Stanley R; Traxler . 

* ^Seattle Central Community College 
1718 Broadway - 2AC 100 V ^] 
Seattle, Washington 98122 , 
(206) 587-5470 ' , ' 



Shenandoah College and Conservatory ot Music 

Winchester, Virginia ' ^ < ' - t 

Shenandoah College^and Conservatory of Music is faced with the dilemma: 
that today's students need and. seek, a great variety of course offerings 
and a sii^ll* institution* finds' it impractical' to of £er . th'e wide range of . 
courses which would be desirable. . Additionally, as part of its e'ducatj^onal 
missyon, Shenandoah 4s comraUtted to deyeloping self -directed learners who 
axe 4ble.to exercise independent thinking and undertake tiieir own continued 
I'eat'ning beyond college "years . 

. In order to diversify ^ its course offerings and promote self-directed ' .y v 
learning, Shenandoah' is establishing a program in the social sciences ba^ed 
on the techniques of ^learning through research. In this comprehensive V^y 
program, the student's independent study serves as awhicle for acquiring * 
.the ability to lopate';, organize, analyze,: evaluate ^ assimilate and apply ' 
informationoin tlje subject field ;...and for. developing s^lf-direction, the V.' 
ability. to think independently and formulate his or her own educational ' 
goals. ^ ' V ' ' " . ■ X 

t ^ • ' \, • > ■ » 

* 4r . ' • ■ . » 

The project is proceeding in twci phtases* The first year of the tw-year 

grant is devoted to the developm^eiit of the- c?t>urt:es, procedures and i^ajterials- 

Input from the Entire faculty at Shenandoah is being solicKed during* this ' 

"phase. Additionally, students are being recruited* to *p.artici-pate in., the ' \ 

program. - / * ' , 

The second phase involves the actual implementation of the new courses, * 
^.offering thgm as an alternative to traditional study. The* complete pro- 
""gram includes the following courses : Principles of Independent Stydy- 

Research,^ Organizing )andVWriting Reports,, the Structure of Social .Sciences, . 

and Social Science Research Methods ^nd Tools. , 

The project serves as an alterpative. to traditional academic courses in 
the social sciences' and allows students ta pursue their own educational - > 
^goals, despite a limited s>electiqn of course offerings. The effort in 
*the social sciences serves- as a pilot project which, if effective, may be 
adapted to ofiher disciplines at Shenandoah. The course materials developed 
provide a model for other institutions that are interested in diversifying 
their curricula in this manner. ^ ^ . V ; '\ * • 

Project Director: J. Dallas Rpbertson 

Chainnan, Social-Behavioral Science Division • , . 
♦ Shenandoah College and Conservatory of Music 

Millwood Avenue , ' . / 

Winchester, Virginia 22601 . 

(703) '667-8714, ' - / ^ 
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society for Values in .tiigher Education 
New Haveti, Connecticut 



A typical faculty member learns and practices the art of teaching iti relative 
solitude. On most campuses there is no ^ablished forum for inquiry, 
experimentation and collaboration on the practice and criticism of teaching. 
Systematic research on te^cfong and' learning tends to stay x^thin the pro- 
vinces of specialists in these fieids. The isolation of what is known about 
teaching and learning from the practice of teaching is widespread and dis-- 
tiressing,. In addition, tq faculty isplation there is a relative inattention 
oie teachers to. the structures that affect teaching* Furthermore, the current 
forces in postsfecondary education inhibi^t^eaching improvements at a time 
Vfhen they are most, needed. For instance, the steady state or retrenchment of 
facultie'^ leads to concerns about security when the 'greater diveirsity of , 
Stfiident populations calls for new styles of teaching. 

. T-he Societ:^ for Religion in Higher Education seeks to stimulate institutional,^ 
renewal ^t'l6 institutions by focusing on teaching improvement strategies* 

•Recognizing, title impoi;tance of institutional commitment to improved teacjiing,; ^ 
the Society is selecting eight institutions from the Southeast and eight _^ 
from the MidwestnJhich have demonstrated t;^eir commitment to providing 
local resources and which seem ready to -cttaAge as de terming Jb^y their rating 
on the Institutional Functioning Inventory. (An instrument: *|^signed by 
the Educational Testing Service to measure. a variety of funcffons relevant ^ 
to /the vitality of higher education institutions.) Each participating • ^ 
insltitutionwill assemble a team of one admi^^stjator,, one student, 'and five 
faculty. The seven-member teams will rotate ^ti tl^ie seebfid^|fear bringing, 
in .six new members with one held, over frpm^the fir§t year. After an initial 
conference under the auspices of"' the Society in which various teacMng 
'itdproveaent strategies are pBeseir£ed, the'^t^ms will *'return to their 

. tespective campuses to begin to wbrK out ati j^nstitution-based teaching \ . * 

/.iipprovement pla^t; -The,, plarf will be presented to the second meeting' of the 
eight institution^'' fpxr critique and modification. In the second year of 
the project the teataJuiEill be implementing theit change strategy and in the ^ ^ 
third year will report the success and or failure to the Society. • 
(' ,. ■ - • * • ' , - . . 

Th4 goal of the project is to improve teaching -practice through the; 
^eveloi^merit and implementation of plarfs at particuLar institutions. In the 
process, a common language for analyzing teaching will be formed. The - 
^^roject represents a collaboratiueJ model for receiving jsupport and 'criticisms, 
and if it is effective at the 16 institutions selected, it will have con- 
,'siderable claim for being one of the most cost-ef f^ective approaches to 
' institutional renewal. ' . 



iProject Director: Harry E. Smith, Executive Director 

1; . Society for Values in Kigher^Kducation 

363 St/ Kbnan Street 
' New Haven, Connecticut 06511 

I (203) 865-8839 - 



University of SoutKeni Calif omia * " . 

, Center for Multidiscfplinary Learning Through Simulation " * 
. Los Angeles, Calif or;aia , 

During recfent yeai^s, many- educators and stjudents have become disillusioned 
with traditional Reaching methods. Apathetic and bored students complain - 
that mucn of what occurs in the classroom 'is irrevelant or becomes quickly ' 
outdate4 ,in today '^s rapidly changing society. Such criticisms raise ^ 
questions about thp value, of present curricula and the efficacy of instruct 
-tion^l techniques. r Changes are needed in educational approaches to provide"' 
mor^ appropriate expe^tiences to expadd the mind, stimulate inquiry, • arouse 
curiosity, and provide resources- for finding answers. . . • 

Gaming simulation, a 'process oiS learning by' disqovery,' provides- a dyli^ic 
;aethod for communlcafcing ideas, skills and knowledge. 'Within a setting 
^ designed to replicate real world situations, participants attempt "to abhLav^ 
'^^fS^ or,pjitcomes. ^ This 1^ the second year of .Fund" support for Se 

S ?Sf???^;' if Center for Multidisclplioary Learning 'Through Simulatibn 
to facilitate ^:he , use of ^alfflulation- games in the University curriculum -afifl 
to particl|3atfe In , the design. and evaluation' of gaming techniques. 

Within the Univei^^ity, the" Center 'is assisting faculty in d'^signing and ' 
incorporating gaming. simulation exdrcises in the curricula of several 
departments, training faculty' in. th.e Ose of the, materials,' and establishing - 
a gaming sii^ulatit^p resource library. In addition, the Center has initiated 
communication and_^rovided training ^or educators throughout the country in 
the techniques of gaming sljn&ation, and has heli)ed' them in evaluating, 
refining and- applying existing.; gaming exercises. Services of the Center 
are^ also available to public agencies and civics groups which desire to use 
gaming simulation, as a means of improving dialogue on public policy issjiifis. 

By providing a full Jange of services including research,' evaluation, 
dissemination, training and public' "services .activities to a wide variety of 
Clientele, the, Center is making an innovative contribution to the effective- 
ness and diversity of jpostsecondary education. 

Project Director: Richard McGlnty-" ' v . 

Comex Research Project 
3601 Soutb IP'lower Street 
^ Los Angeles,- California - ' •» 

. (213) 746-6569 ^ 
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Southern Illinois University / * ^ 

Carbondale, Illinois ' ' ^ . . t 

In most, competency-based systeitfis, certification that ii* student has.demon-*^" 
strated a feompetency means thafc he possessed^ that competency at one tirae; ./^ 
'not that he '/can stilT dfemonstriate it at the end of- his school carreer, at ' 
the end of a year ^ or even* thcf day after tjie inifetial demonstration of the 
competency* . However, dne of the assumptions underlying the development of 
schools is that education pre|)ares 'Students f 01^ life beyond the educational 
environment. This is especialLly- important "in- some professions, ' such as the ^ 
medical field whei;*^^ forgetting an important sklJLl may have a disastrous 
effect; ' ' ^ . "* ' 

, ' - ^ ■ ^ j . - ! ^ I - 

- Southern 'Illinois 'University ^School of Medicine is concerned with the 
retention of medical corapeteiicies acquired by their studeTjts* Since ^ijh'e . 
undergraduate medical curriculum at the School of Medicine 'is already a 
'fully functioning competency-based system, they feel that the development of 
a competency maintenance systeul^is their next /priority. TRe pro jebt staff 
are not' only concerned with the retention of competenci^, however, but also 
with the transfer of competence from the classroom to the clinic* The sltaff 
feel that to insure that students maintain and' apply competencies that/ 
have been learned, the' curriculum should contain opportunities for stu/flents 
to release 'previo.usly learned. essential competencies in the claasroom and In 
the clinic*^ Likewiae the competency-based curricurum should provide *a means* 
to assess the students' maintenance of competencies and tHeir transference 
to clinic situations* * . \ * 

^The project staff, is identifying, the competencies to be built into the* 
maintenance system by having faculty rank objectives according to how - ^ 
important they are to maintain. Thi^ information, plus thart acquired from 
a literature search' is being used by a small working committee in* the 
formulation of a final^set of maintenance objectives ^wrltten in behavioral 
terms* * * , • - ' ^ 

Southern Illinois Universitjf. School of Medicine plans to , develop assessment 
techniquea to test students ^»n the'malutenance of cbmpetenciea based on a • 
su^rvey of .literature, a^d viail^ to selected 'institutions that are 
effectively using non- traditional assessment tools.* From thig information, 
the School of Medicine w^.11 formulate and evaluate aesessmenj: procedures; 
develop pilot instruments; and, assess their Validity, /reliability and 
effici6.ncy, ' . ' . , *\ 

Project Director: Reed Willianis . , 

School of Medicine 
. Southern Illinois University - ^ ' 

P.O. Box 3926 - > ' 

Springfield, IllinQis ^ 
(217) 782^2A40 ' . 
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Southern MethodiBt University Xi^SMU)*' * * ' ^ 

Dallas, Texas * . v 

Traditional, formal MBA. curricula have gtjaduated students ^heuare proficle?^ 
in analyzing theoretical prx>bleias, but lack practical eKperience and skill 
in discovering problems, planning how Co solve thera, and carrying out^the 
solutions.. For that reason^ the' STchool of Business VCdministration at SJflJ 
has been emphasizing "learning by. doing.'' Students and faculty iha^e * 
reacted positively to these methods, liut they have had d'.fficulty describing 
and evaluating the outcomes of learning. .The School .needs to understand 
better how the experiential learni^ig prbcess wSrks, how it can apply methods ' 
more effectively, a^d how to all'&w for individual differences in learirfng . ' ♦ 
styles arapng its studefits. • ' ' - - 

JJp mtU now, the school has engaged in experiantial learning by offering" 
individual projects, -a crinic,,gaaes,- internships, and special cout^ses. . 
In the n6xt three years it wiy. take further sfeps in ^hese di^-ections. 
FiKs.t the faculty wiil expand research efforts in order to learn mor^ 
about experiential learning in general. Then they will design *arid plan 
an ^expSr^fflental program based etitiM^'ftn* experiential learning for 30 " ■ 
(out. of .200) MBA students. Durih^^f. second year of the project; the 
program will be' implemented, The^ly'year WiXl be spent in evaluation 
of fche pBojecc and dissemifa4tion of thdVesulta, Part* of dissemination 
plan includes publishing the project findings and conductingja national 
conferenee on experience-based learning in the ^pring of .1978. 

,Th? School seeks, to accomplish four major outcomes through this project: 
1) to demonstrate the potential £ot successfuHy conducting an. enjiice , 
MBA program desi-gned solely around an experience-basec^ leamingj 2) to 
develbjL^gmore operational understanding of the experiential learning, 
process^ iBfeJ^ding'' sources of variability among students;* 3) to develop a 
writteft set of ■ sfTOf>le metlwds for designing, .conducting, and evaluating 
experiential learning systemsrand 4) to develop guidelines and methods for 
consi;aering individual learning style measures . in academic and career 
coun'seling. Evaluation of the project will be based both on performance 
and reactions from the students involved it. the experfenent and e?rt feedback 
from people who react to. reported r uteomes of the project. - 

Project Director: Eugene I.' Byrne * 
■ Douglas E. 'Wolfe • * 

School of Business' ^nd Administration 

Southern j^ethodlst University • , , 

Dallas,. Texas 75275 
.* / . (214) 692-3162/3166 * . .* 
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Southwestern University School of Law^ ' • 

Los Angeles » CalJfornl^ ' ^ 



, iega/ educati<tn*^ike ^uch of profcssiwal replication, hadyjoen forced 

in tktQnt years to .r^xa«iine the process where1>y students are taken 
from a, novice status m that of a "competent ly prepared professionat, * 
ttm/eKainlnatlons of 'Icjgai- training resulted in numerous recoi»mendanlons 
>£/ changes— e»rly involvement of students In the clinical aspects of- the 
iffe^siorf»' short^nini^ the peiciod of time require! for certlf icatlon^ 
increaeting^^specialization and tprainlhg i^ithln the profession* 

, Southwfi^scern Universifcy Sciwol of Law has Initiated a^unique prograai to 
' totally, redesign the curriculum 'so that students are confronfed with an . 
early artd intensive exposure to the central cpncegt^ of the law and are • 
able to complete the necessary. clasarocMs instruc^tlon j^ithin two calendar 
years". By rewriting f'ne C9urse materials 'fo|r legal educaciom^ the School 
is providing an alternative approach to the casebook method of* study 
which dominates legal education today, tn.rtie rfew* curriculum students' 
first attend to cor'e legal , concepts, e.g., doctriftf of fisk, concept of 
mistake^ concept of title. With an understanding of t.^e meaning of, these 
cen&tar concepts, the student tlfien confronts' pbeeatial c^b&s iii ways ..^ 
experienced by the pttacticing lawyer. Thus," the segmentation of the law 



into dtsctjate courseie 
,the student conftontf 
> practicing profeisior 

Coyrse materiajls for 



such as Torts and Corftracts is §liiainated, anfi 
issues in ways they normally exist f qr tfce 
al, ^ * . ' 

the first year/s curriculum have been developedf^and 
the first entering cllass of* students to try the nek program has been 
selected* ^ - 



The program provides a"radical alternative both in method and time to the 
traditional It^gal' educatign Inost co^^o^y available. By providing a 
tiiwe-shortened degree option for it^^udents, Southwestern is also 
testing the* appeal and effectiveness of this condensed. form of profess?:onaX 
education* * ^ " 

Project Director: Dean C. Boyacl; ' 

Associate Dea|b \ 

Southwestern /University School of Mw 
* * 675 South Westmoreland Avenue 

Los Angeles J California 90005 

(213) 380-4900 
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Staten Island Cpirounity College with SUKY - Stony Brook 
Staten Inland* New-York * 

- ' . ■ . "v ,'. " • ' . ' ' 

In order to provide a more realistic^ practical and ej<peri«?ntlail education , 
and to slijiulcaneoHsly serve eonanunity nfeeds, Staten Island ConHwinlty College 
aad che^f.{3NY at Stony Brook have jointly forwed a new program The project 
is designed Co integrate connnunltjf .learning sites, inter-disciplinary 
faculties, and problem-focus«?,d curricular offerings to give students options, 
for employment in the ai^eas of youth and family services, corrections, social 
work, counseling, recreation and related social service careers or graduate 
careers in the social and behavioral sciejiiisrs and law. Each- institution is 
developing a Youth and Coimnunity Studies ourMgulum with a Director, core 
faculty and an Advisory Board necessary for- the prrfgram implementation in a • 
given area. . 

' ■ • * ■ ' • 

Faculties drawn from various disciplines ai^e joined at the conjaunity sites by 
adjunct faculties. The curriculum has a pro{>lem foCus, with credit accruing 
after successful ,cotuploti?5n of a student-faculty developed acadeafc yeaj plan. 
The plan consists of selection among problein-project offerings, e.&. . 
community analysis" and other courses In the college or university. At Staten 
Island, some 40 students are.enrolied in the "program at the campus, 17 are 
enrolled in Bedford-Stuyvesant, 14 in the Lower East Side's District I School, 
and 15 are enrolled in the East Flatbush-Downstate Medical Centers.- At Stony 
Biv.^K 45 students are invited^^jtto a wide. range of communities fou. planning, 
evaluation and community edueiitJon activities. Some 11 departments and 
programs (from English and Black .Studies to Nursing aftd Engineering) are 
ready to associate with a proposed Collegiate Renter for Community Studies. 
The Center will continue core programmiRg tar the Program in^Youth and 
Community SCutiies (the Fu^g?roject) and expand with a freshman seminar pro- 
gram, thematic clusters- and adult continuing education. 

As a joint effort of mm and SUNY, Stony Brook agree^ to accept all credit 
acquired by students enrolled in the progratt at Staten Island Community 
College toward a B.A, degree at Stony Brooks Unlike many partial adve.ntih-es 
into experiential learning in the; hatfle of 'relevance,* the two institutions 
are making ? significant commitment toward a distinctive model' in which tKe 
various rlementa--community participation, faculty, and curricula— all 
Interrelate and point, ttjward a well-defined set of employment objectives and 
social skills. The project is having an^lmpact on the host Inst i tut ionsi, and 
could have impact as a general strategy o£ undergraduc'te education for students 
in the social sciences. • 

' - ■ , ^ / 

Pro-ject Directors; Martin Tfmin Stanley Aronowita 

Program in Youth and Program in Youth and 

^ - - Community Studies ' • ■- Community Studies' 

S.U.N.Y. - Stoxty Ipoak " 'C.U.K.Y. - Staten Island 
Stony Brook, New York 11790 Cowsnunity College 
{^516)246-6040 ' 715 Ocean Terrace " 

■ I • Staten Isl^trfii, Htnw York 

n . 10301 

(212) 390-7563 



Binghamton (Harpur College) and Broome Conununity College 
Bihghasitont New York , * 

Harput College is concerned with the problem that In recent years employment * 
opportunities have become very limited for new^ liberal arts graduates\ who 
are without Immeaiately marketable s^kills. At* the same time, the incr^asijigly 
^complex requirements of bus.iness and industry, and the greater awareness of ^ 
the v^alue of personal enrichment have strengthened the need for the broadly 
humane objectives of liberal arts studies. For the liberal arts student who 
wants greater educational breadth, and fap€s the realities of the job market, 
no solutions economical of time and money currently exist at the college * * 
level,^ In response to this problem Harpur College and Broome CoMunlty 
College have initiated a Joirvt Degree Program based upon *the cooperative 
use of the uni^que strengths of a University Center and Community College in 
the same community, without duplicating in either Instltutloh, features basic 
to the other* ^ 

Through the Joint Degree Program, the student is able to earn twtl iegrees — 
,a B.Av.^nd an A*A.S, — in the normal four--year cpllege period, at about the 
same cost to schoo^l *S!d student. Tlie A*A.S. is^available in ten different 
fields. Academic credit for a maKlmum of . 32 hours of professional plus 
pracjtlcal courses from Broonfe- (wit^Jv a^ limit of 12 hours for practical credit) 
is accepted toward the 'B,A* Students present their Joint Degree plan to their 
institutional advisor, and to a Joint Degre<* Coimnittee, T5te Program -addresses 
administrative issues, such* as procedures for dual^ registration. Building 
on a small pilot initiated by tht* Chancellor in 1973, the current project . is 
betng expanded and new arrangements explor^^d* In year one a small number, of ^ 
students started Ihe Program and 15-20 will participate in the Program in 
19te-7fo. ' * • . ^ * 

^^any academic pqj^siblHties i^or joint enrollments ar<5 being explored, and- ^ 
'Some practical issues such as t;he transportation arrangements between the 
schools are being faced. The project personnel have learned that intensive 
counseling is required in the const-ruction of individual student programs as 
^ result of meeting a dual set of requirements* One dimension of the* project 
Cliat is being closely evaluated is tlie attractiveness'^ of graduates of the 
•project to employers* The goal of the project i^ to establish the Joint 
Degree Program on an on-goin^t basis as a normal -educational option of Hai^pur 
College and Broome Community College, and to ds^velop •other valuable coopera- 
tive efforts between the two schools • 

Project ;*bls:vctorsJ:,C. R.- Stannard E,F. Dougherty 

— Physics Dept.^ Sl'ST ' Prof, of Civil Technology 
^ Blnghainton, New V? rk 13901 Broorae Couanunicv College 

(607) 798-2868 Binghaiuton, New York 13902 

(607) 772^:5075 
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^SUNY - Empii*e State College . - [ 

Saratoga Springs, Sew York . ^ * 

College presidents, Stat^ legislators, and others responsible for making* 
choices among competing, demands and programs, for t^e allocation of scarce 
dollars frequently complain that they la^ck" t^ie basis for making these deci- 
sions ratlo.nally/ MCich is knom about, th^e costs of various inputs into . 
education (faculty salaries, flassrooms, room and j^oard expanses) and * 
sometKing less is known about the outcomes (how many 'students -graduated, with 
what degrees). However, vgry little is known about the" relationship between 
costs and the desired outcomes of educational programs. / 

This project is a major attempt to ^develop and implemerir measures that relSte 
costs to progx-am Outcomes — that is, n;easures of cqst-^ffectiveness* ' Th^ 
measures were first developed with respect' to Empire State's program; arid 
take into account. the innovative features of this program assessment of 
prior learning, individualized and off--ca?apus programi* of study, and the ' 
predominant /Wtoring" atid advising roles of the faculty. Now, having 
developed a manual of the instruments utili^e^ #t Empire State! the project ♦ 
team Is testing the value of these measures at three other ittstitutions 
that also have a diverse set of programs and students*. 

By the end of J:he project *s third year, a revised handbook of inst^ruments and 
guidelines for their use will be available for use by other postsecondary 
institutions* In addition, an evaluation of the' project, including a deter- 
mination of the use of these measures for decisionmakers* at campus and State 
levels, will be com|>leted. ^ i • 

Project DirecCori, Ernest G. Palola 

Empire State College 

2 Union Avenue "^"^ ' 

Saratoga Springs, New York 12865 
(518) 474-0366 . ■ 
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"SUM Stony Brook ' . . . , 

Stony Brpok, New York. / * * * 

Faculty in universities are asked and agree^ to perform threa broadly defined 
roles: teachings research and service. For most, this means working with 
'undergraduates and graduate student^; researching and advaricing the state of 
knowledg^e; • and serving on departmental ^ institutional and community commit- 
tees. Of ten~ these roles -have diverse^ kinds of technologies and requir^'a 
wide variety ^of talents^,; interests ancl behayibrs, a number pf which may be 
incompatible with one another. It is rare that a faculty member either 
likes or possesses the ability to perform well simultaneously in all parts _ 
of the role. For example, some faculty give less effort to teaching responsi- 
bilities and hence teach poorly; on the- other hand, some faculty teach well, - 
but are constrafined by the role to ,spend co^isiderable time doing research in 
order to meet the publications "requireinents^-pf their institutions^ T^ie 
assumptio^PEliat an individual should execute all roles equally well contra*- 
diets research findings- that individuals perform begt in areas which interest 
them and in which, they have ^some talent and skill. . 

At SUNY-Stony Brook,.. a project is under way to stu^iy the preferences of / r 
faculty for various tasks and .combinations of tasks as a way_of; informing the 
restructuring of the academiic organization. Stfch reorganization ahoilld . 
result in the creation of more and varied career tracks for faculty and 
should increase their productivity and satisf-actlon^ 

In 1974-75, 320 discrete activities were identified |^as comprising the three ' 
major faculty roles — teaching* research and serylcfe*^ A questionnaire ^as 
drawn up and mailed to a random sample of 2,400 faculty at aix large State 
supported institutions. Based 6n survey results , new a&gregates, of task§ 
(roles) were deijived from the personal preferences of faculty. Fi:eliminary 
work in developing scales -to measure facial ty' role f)reference0 hais' been done. 
Comparisons afe'^fe^ng made acr6ss\ prof ession-^l fields and by sex and rank,' . 
and a report is bei^ prepared. Institutions' 'interested in using tha.survey 
Instrument .to* diagnoSe 'faculty role preferences and reorganizatibn pqssibili-- 
ties are bq^^pg sdlicitWl* , , ;' ^/ 

Project Director: James^ L. Bess. 

Director of Planning Studies 
SUM at Stony Brook 
210 Chemistry Bui^lding 
Stony Brook, New %rk 11794 
(516) 246^7680 
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tJttiverslty; 
5staei^€i^\- York ; ; 



\In ,:^6C^4t^>^^^yS^ initialed major , efforts in academic 

itiilO^tiiOTa otocl^iiding of new cour'ses, new; curricula flexible 

■■^?^^''?^f"***-^^^%**® registration sys'tems . However , what Has surfaced as a 
critical Jjiteima.is,\t^ academic innovation cannot occur unless the admin- 
iStratiY6\sg^Ort^^hd,r systems facilitate creativity by permitting new 

cowrs^,and ^:3:^ing^afefern5/Co be easily implemented. The problem of inno- 
.vatioa itt^acaUe^C^^&ef^ic^ an- important ^ne%as it directly relates .to the 
n6ed& ^f^0^.y^it^^^r^ diverse, student body requiring alternative learning ■ 
activity^ in\PQSe^6ts^^;4-ary .education -to achieve both personal and professional 
growth.. . . • •■ . . ^ 



■ • ■- ■■■•■•vvv. ■ , ■ / . ■ 

Over thfe Aejce two -^^^y^^ is receiving Fund support for its develop- 

ment and full, implemen^^^ of a new administrative support system designed 
to resolve th^S problem atid also to engage in a major dissemination effort . ' 
The new, on-lin# tielepro&essing records system provides Syracuse with the ' 
following capabilities, among others: quick and continuous updating Of 
. student information; -course of ferings , class lists , and grades 'on a dynamic' 
schedule; continuous registration and scheduling; up-to-date transcripts; and 
current data which can be used for analysris and policymaking purposes. The 
ne* system eliminates unnecessary redundancy in the current system, -Increases 
the tim^iness and flexibility of record keeping at Syracuse^ and requires •/ 
fewer personnel to' operate than the present system. 

The tasks, necessary to make ' th^y^m operational include preparation of .' ' 
programming, specifications f of the new system, writing the programs, con- - 
ducting -tests to determine whether the program logic is workable, installation 
of th^vsystem, phasing the; system into normal production support, and" reor- ' 
.|aj|izi-ttg staffing and training personnel t(5 accommodate the system. In \ 
addition' to implementing the system, Syracuse is utiUzing the:-F{ma~lward / to ' 
carry _ott;t a major diss^ination "effort, ^o that other interested ■inatitutions 
caij adapt the -system to, their oyn needs. Open houges are being held at /■ 
Syrac^use, national presentations an* reports made for various associatioiis 
and organizatiohsV, and seminars for registers and administrators are beiiig 
sponsored. . ,Ul/timately, the new, mpre, flexible records systeri will facilitate^ 
tlie creation stnd implementation of -innovation academic programs. 

Project Dir editor: Garole A. Barori'e 

. University Register 

.' « $teele Hall ! ' . ^ 

. ' » Syracuse University ' » 

Syracuse, New York 13210 
(315) 423-2430 ^ ' • 
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-Syragus^ University Research Corporation . ; 

Educational Policy Research Center (EPRC) ' . ^ , 

Syracuse, New York * " 

^ «, .■ ■ . ■■ , ' • 

In recent years ^.number of colleges and other postsecondary institutions . 
have undertaken efforts to formulate learning outcomes in terms of the ; ' ; ' 
"copipetencies" learners are expected to acquire. Once defined, these statj^^ 
men tS'-c?£- competence have provided the is for initiatives which have • ■•' " 
revolutionary implications for American education; the /^ea'^Aing of genj^ta'! , v 
skills (e.g. problem-solvihg , analytical reasoning^ communication) and .aca- 
demic subjects in new ways: examining students for their ability to .perform . 
various tasks,, as well as their knowlBdge of subjects; and awarding ctedits*' . 
and degrees fot knowledge and skills' achieved, regardless of how, ^wherij/pr; 
where they* were acquired. (The Fund itself has given legitimacy, yi^ibiiity, 
and several million dollars" of' support to this nascent movement) * / / 

■ ■ ' ... ' ■ / ,9 . , ; '.■ ■ . 

The Educationa^i -Policy Rese^^rch Center is undertaking a .three-year project to 
gather and analyze information about the evolution of cdtiipeteucy-based. pro-- 
grams'. The intent of the^ project is to show how people in different settings 
doneeive and put into practice their cr(^n'--approaches to/;competeBiCJs;?-^ 
learning, to expose and analyze the is'Siies -and problems they encounter, and to 
assess the impact of their approaches. "Eight differetit programs have been 
selected as case studies. A project tWani drawn from various ^ institutions, 
regions,- and disciplines investigates tHe different programs;. Each member of 
,the team^has responsibility for fie'ld visitations and th& wtite-up' of a par- 
ticular competency-based program as well/^s participatian in the ^overall team 
effort to*^ develop generalizations*across program's/ . ' 

The results of the project will inci^ude case stud'ies . the evolution of 
•competency-based learning in different settings ^\ a synTfhesis of the wky these' 
programs have beer? cQnceived and Implemented^ and the critical issues assdci- 
ateci with that pro>ess; and statement of the applicability, usefulness, and 
limits of the mode of information-gathering and analysis employed in .the 
project. Ih^addxtion, project team members are providing feedback to the 
programs tiinder investigation,^ arid the leaders of these >^rograms are being . . 
brought together witl^ the team to discuss the cfritical iS3ue's that have 
emerged in the research effort. 

■ ^ ■ ■ ; ^ " c ■ • ' 

** 

Project Director:' Gerald Grant - 

^Educational Policy Research Center ' - ' 

. - • ■ 305 Comstock Avenue * , 

5^ » Syracuse, New York 13210 " 

* -v *' . (315) 477-8795/8439'. ' : 
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Syracuse University'^ IResearch Corporation ' ' 

• Regional Learning Service ^ ^ ^ ,\ * ' 

Syracuse, New York * * . 

' ^, ■ ■ • • . --^ ■ 

Large numbers of aSulti^ wish to resume thfeir education, enter the post- • . 
secondary;dducatlon' system for first ^ time;.or make career changes; but they 
lack the information, counselingr^ .anS sugpprt nec^essary to make 'well- 
considered chqices. ■."■i/--- ^ 

In Central New York the Regional. Leaf ning $erVice (RL^ has identified -i^our ' 
groups with particularly ujrgent needs for, educational and. career counseling. 
These are persons without liigh school, diplomas ^ without' college degrees, 
women, and disadvantaged populations* In response, RLS H^s in the. last 
two* ry.^eair's initiated a brokerage service by creating inventories of 
conmiunity-based educational resources, by forming liaisons" with the groups 
identified, by training counselors, and by initietii^'^the brokerage 
operation. In the past year RLS operationaliz^ its program, experimented 
. with fee structures, and learned tfhat although they can serve' clients 
successfully, they have to develop a lar^r base of'^operatioil for the 
project to survive. • * " 

This year they will conduct an extensive outreach effort in order, to make 
the most effective use of their resources. Since theit learning consultants 
(advisors) are .part-time, fhey are paid on a client: -basis , allowing much 
flexibility in .the operation. Most pf their clients are between. 22 and 45 
years of age, ^^67- percent i^ female, ^nd 44 percent has had only between 
9 ^and 12 years of school. ' ■ 

'RL;S will also continue to promote a dialogue between other projects* 
supported by the FUND that face similar issues* 

Projeort Director: Francis U. Hacy ^ ' ' , 

. Regipnal Learning Servl^ce of Central New York 
. Division- of ;^racuse University Research Corp. 

45 Oak Street 
Syracuse^ Hew York 1^202 
* / (315) 477-8430* ' , . 
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Tennessee Higher Education Commission (THEC) \ ^ 

Nashville, Tennessee 

. . V ■ ^' ' • ■ , , * /^ • 

M . . ' ■ V — ' I 

The current formula for State fiind allocation in Tennessee recogni'zes both 
level and kind of iiistiitutional program activity and represents improve-^ 
merits ov6r. previous alSScatioti methods. The formula has a number of ^ 
stre^igths—simpji^city," equity, objectivity, Biit the. fi»rmula can also be - 
(Criticized 'on Weveral points. Promirfent among these is that' fhe allo'cation 
process* does not provide any incetitive or reward f or- improvefiientis in per- 
formance. In response to the increased interest on the part* of jthe . 
legislators and State government officials for more effective budgeting 
procedures^ and ''to governing board and campus officers for improvements in 
the Allocation process, the Tennessee Higher Education "]omm.ission is 
conducting a; two-year projecr to :e2^j)lore t;he feasibility of allocating some' 
portion of State funds on a performance criterion* . * • / 

A broad ^base of involvement is planned. A national advisory panel has 
been appointed and consists of eight; prominent authorities from around the 
'Mtioh. Established in 1974-75 to giide planning of the project, a State^ 
advisory committee of institutional administrators-, governing board repre- 
sentatives, two legislators, *and the Commits si oner of Finance and Adminis- 
tration will" continue in an important role. ' 

At both the statewide and the institutional level, the project will explore 
the development of performance ind^Lcators g£ three different types — 
environmental indicators, effectiveness or outcome i^ndicators, and" efficiency 
or productivity indicators*: Duting the 1975-76 year each institution is 
being invited to submit a pilot proposal for the development of performance 
indicators related to its rble and mission. Pilot proposals will also* 
suggest ways in which- the State appropriations* process might reward per- ' 
f^rmance. Those proposals approved by. governing boards *and' forwarded to 

-^HEC will be further reviewed by a statewidec screening committee and a panel 
o£^ ppasjiJttants from out of Statef It is atiticipated that funding, will, 
{yemit .^he support>of a pilot project at each institution^ — if "the proposal 

^atisfifes review gixidtalines and criteria. Results of -these pilot projects 
will b^^sed to evaluate the potential for incorporating selected performance 
indicatcJrs into the appropriations* process. ; • 

The outcomls of the project will include (1) the development 6f performance- 
indicators' at the statewide level and methods of rewarding" performance on 
these indicators; and (2) the development df performance indicators at the ' 
institutional level and methods of pewarding performance . on these indicators. 



Project Director; E. Grady Bogue . ^» ' ^ 

Tennessee Higher Education Commission ; , ^ - 

908 Andrew Jackson State Office Building • 
*^ ' Nashville, Tennessee 37219 

" / ^ (615) 741-3605 ^ . ' 

: ^ ' ISO : " V 
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Temple University ^ * * ■ . - 

Philafjelphia , Pennsylvania • " • 

Within the greater Philadelphia area live ojie million adult \*?omen. whose 
opportunities for skilled employment and self--f ulf illment have often been 
limited by the interruption of their education.* Many of these women find 
themselves struggling to fit into educational systems which seem totally 
unresponsive to their . special j)redicament — a predipament which may include 
a lack of (^confidence; lapsed learning slfllls; minimal Identification with 
younger students; conflicts beitween students ahd-^ family responsibilities; 
and s'.trugg:?.es, within themselves and with others, about womi^*s roles; 

*Tn 1970 Tejnple University initiated a program of Continuing Education for 
pompn (CEW|) to bring special programs and services tQ:.this . grotip. When the 
program, started /n 1970, 750 Students were enrolled., and by the spring of 

•1974 this number had more than- doubled: ' Idealizing that large riupibers of 
women were returning' to other area institutions as well, Temple proposed 
to fopn a network among five area institutions to serve the nee4s of adult 
women vho seek personal- and career growth through education. 

The network, the Regional Continuing Education for Women Program ^(RCEWP), ' 
consists of Coordinators at Bucks, PhiliJelphia, Delaw:are and lyjonfgomery / 
•County Community .Colleges' along with the Director of CEW and a full-time 
Project Coordinator at Temple University** Coordinators at each site'worked 
during the first year to develop and Integrate 'services fo^r womei\ on their 
campus to heighten the awarenfess of faculty^ about women ^'s' programs, , to 
*coun?sel students, /to infom the admrnunity about this programs, and to arrange 
special' Jgorkshops for women* Another important facet of the project is in- 
service training sessions which were held at various jlnstitut ions on such 
topics as Self Development and Employment of Mature Women. A "Women* s Day 
on Campus" was held on all campuses; publications have been /developed^, 1.^*, 
the "Guide to Higher Education Resources -in the Philadelphia Area for Women." 
In the coming year, in addition to continuing dev^elopment on individual 
can^puses, the network is reaching out to other institutions through training 
sessit^ns and a^newsletter^ . ^ 

Major goals. of the* project^ are to involve a higher percentage of ^dult women 
in the four-county area in: some form of » education;" to sensitize administra- 
tors and faculty at institutions about the need for programs and policies 
relating to women; and to gain recognition ..for a variety of forms of .study. 
The programs at each site a^e becoming integral parts of their^^institutions, 
the networlc hopes to serve asa model for other Iristitutions in the six--State 
region in which it i« locatedf^^ " 

Project Director: Jean Ha^Bryd^K Swenson > • * 

- Barbara A* Bloom, Coordinator ' • 

* • , Continuing Education f oi*' Woman s 

• Temple University 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19122. 
• - • ^ '(^15) 787-7602 \ s 
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Union, " for Experin\gntin^ Colleges and Universities (UW^) 
Yellql^* Springs, Ohio' 



Many ^tudents In secondary schools, particularly seniors, are ujnder-challenged. 
They ^xe encouraged to accept -a prepared plan of t^rork rather thjajni ^become 
Independent learners. They conform to the expectations associajtied with their 
cla^s \leyel, , rather than extend themselves Into new areas • Borjedom, ^In turn, 
breeds other problems • The wast^, fox both the Individuals andj for' society^' • 
is considerable* \ \ " 

Recdj^nizlng these problems, the Union for Experlm^sntlng College^ and Univer-- 
siti^S has designed a three-year project to test the significance and ^ 
feasi|illltles of h^gh school/college transition ^progra^s* Undei* the leader-* 
ship of the staff ' of ther Union for Experimenting Golle.^as and Universities, 
programs have been instituted in San- Francisco, Minneapolis, 4nd Baltimore. 
In ^eaeh' area, students from local hlgh"st:hoolsr have befen selected for" parti-- 
cipation in college level work at nearby colleges and tinl^iirersl ties/ 

The approach taken by UWW differs from* earlier ef f-ortsf— such a$ advanced 
jjlacement — in that students participate, not in traditional college 
courses, hut in experimental University Without Walls, jprogtams whit ch are 
being hosted by colleges and universities* Thus_stude|nts are demjonstrating 
not only their capacity for advanced college work, ,bu;ti their capajcity 
engage in self-directed and experiential learning oppdr$:unlties» j ^tuderfMp 
who dp successful work receive their high school dlpJEan^s as weljj as ' 
credits and other learning benefits ftom their college-7leV.el experiences* 

/. ■ ' ■ ■ ' ^ I ■ ■ I ■ , 

A National Advisory Board is responsible for designing Jand under leaking an 
assessment of the problems and prospects .for thel-r approach* In j addition 
to information concerning what kinds of students respond t;o and profit 
from this approach, information is being gathered on tlfie barriers to 
effective high school/college cooperation, and ways th^se barriers might 
be overcome. . ^ 



Project Director: Jerry Handina 

National Director, High School/Coilege Program 
Union for Experimenting Colleges and Universities 
tellow Springs, Ohio 45387 
(513) 767^7331 
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Unlversldad BorUcua , ^ . ' ■ ■ ^ 

Washington, D.-C^ and New YprkrNlY, " - 

Even though 60 percent of the Puerto Rlcan population in the mainland U*S, 
"is located in the\New York City metropolitan area^ it vas not until 1973 
that a Puerto Ricin postsecondary institution — Uniyersddad Boricua — existed 
to serv6 this population.; The idesvof" cultural pluralism has usually meant 
that more ethnic gAoups can attend traditional institutions. .Yet many of 
these students are Utiderprepared or alienate<^ hy tlie^Lrt experien^ies, and 
drop out of school After gaining ^access for the first' time. More importantly, 
many ethnic student s\ do not want formal degrees* For those Puerto Rican . ^ 
students who want to\determlne the purposes of the education and' want an 
environment that is- sl^nsitive to their ethnicity, theTJhiversidad Bor^ 
started by developing \a one-year liberal arts curriculum dn four areas. 
These curricula are deWgned in consonance with the hypothesis that students, 
generally — and Puerto Ricans in particular—experience greater achievement 
in a learning environmeht which takes into account their skill levels, 
5Eultural. background and\career aspirartions; and in which they, themselves, 
have control and responsibility for their education. 

While the new lhstituti0n\ has been caught up with developing the new programs, 
there has not been much Uime for long-rapga planning. The institution lacks 
th^ financial assets of trWltional Institutions to "gain tim^ for planning 
efforts. But in order to insur^i its survival, Unl ersidad Boricua must* - 
secure and develop the manaWment and financial aspects of the institution* 

The institution has three obaectiv^a^ for the coming year. One is to develop ^ 
a pian tor 1976-80 that includes projects of likely revenues from fund 
raising and studeijjt tuition, knd administrative and institutional needs at 
various enrollment levels. A Wnel of non- traditional educators will reapt 
to the plan and 9ffer suggestions* A second goal is to begin long-range 
fund raiding •by) 'keeking student assistance, institutional assistance, and by^ 
developing the placement service^ needed to support a target enrollment of, 
200 stuJents* A final goal is tO initiate accreditation procedures in 
Qrder to insure the long-range stability of the 'institution. Additionallyi 
procedures are being developed for transf eriring credit to othgr institutions, 
and translating life experience into credit equivalents* 

The Uuivetsidad Boricua is a model for other community-based groups that » 
struggle with the question of • how to become self supporting in a traditional 
systera* It tests the feasibility of non-traditfonal education for milnoftty 
students, and if 'Universidad Boricua gains accreditation status*. It will 
break the way -for many other community-based Institutions to operate In a 
t rad i 1 1 ona 1 V. sy s t em • 



Project Direycor: Victor G* Alicea, President 

Universidad Boricua, 
1766 Church Street, N*W, 
Washington, D*^C. 20036 
(202) 667-7940 - 
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Utah SeaM University 
Division' <|f Instruptional Development 
Logan> Ut^h 



At Utah S|:ate University faculty development and the improveraenfe- of in- 
struction, already have .considerable support* .The University committed 
itself inf 19jWM:o a Division of Instructional .Development which uses a syst'ems 
approach |to identify curricular and classroom objectives. Spe<j«tfic achieve- 
ments indlude the development of interdisciplinary moduies for seif^-paced 
learning^ The Division has accomplished aa indtease in cost effe<^Jt:iyeneas 
of development money, partly through the njse of a well articulated; model for 
ins true tioiial development. The model distinguishes "awareness activities,'^ 
inc1.udiri| 'the aissemination of id^as and results; "faculty support activities, 
including consul t^j^isLn and "mini* grants'* to support limited faculty proposals; 
.and "instructionall development activities," including full scale Development 
Grants ahd collaboration- with faculty in majdr efforts* The small saale 
and the problems scarce resources at Utah State* have led to a primai:y 
fimphasi^ on internal' changes^ rather than on the regional or national efforts 
which* irfterest instructional developml^nt centers in some larger settings. 

■i - ' • , ;■ ' ' . - 

After Siftveral years of operation, the, Division of Instructional Development 
is unde|rtaking a project with two related objectives. First,' the Division 
is continuing a review of its efforts* The /review involves an external ^ . ^ 
evaluatpr, a sutvey of general fa<?ulty awareness of the Division, and an 
extensfve systems analysis of its functions* Second, a new dimension, a 
fourth f phase /of the Division's jngdel is being implemented^ ^The Division 
is adding a dimension of departmental planning to its activities. To^ate, 
the b^t results of faculty development at Utah State have been individual 
'or peiQ^onal rather than programmatic. The new departmental efforts 
recognize the reality of the Unversity*s organization and its existing 
resources* The aim is. to alter departmental missions and to avoid isolating 
germllie innovations* the Civil Engineering Department: was first selected ^ 
to f jtfeld test the new emphasis* Data on student and faculty perceptions 
of tme Department's goals and performance haw b'een collected and evaluated* 
A fuil needs ^assessment has been accomplished which takes into account 
faci/lty, student and employer inputs. Now a second department, the Wildlife 
Department in* cooperation with the whole College of Natural Resources, has 
qoticracted for support. Departmental development in these cases will 
beqforae models for change throughout the University* 



Pyojiact Director: 



Michael L. DeBloois . 
Consultant, to the Faculty 
Instructional Development Division 
Utah State University 
Logan, Utah 84322 
*(80l) 752--4100 X7468 ' 
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Universtty of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah* 

♦ 

There has been an enormous Expansion of public-supported^ social service pro- 
grams during the past decade. Intended \:o reduce^ the eftects\of poverty 
and raise the overall quality of, American life, these programs have gener-* 
ally fallen short of their origittal objectives • While a full analysis of 
|;helr performance might emphasize the significance of factors external to 
the programs themselves, tfie quality of progi-am management has been arf 
important contributing factor to their inadequate performance and to their 
own public image. Agency personnel have frequently lacked administrative 
experience or training - ^ • ^ 

• - * . 
>Iany of these programs employ individuals recruited from the client popula- 
tion to work as paraprofessionals* Agencies at aM levels of government 
have been encouraged to employ such individuMs and have found their con- - 
tri.butidhs quite valuable. .However, the paraprofessionals have often been 
frustrated because they lack the sj^ills and credentials for career develop- 
ment. Yet the cost of degree programs is prohibitive arid evening programs 
requ'ire heroic perseverance. If anything mcnre is to be gained by this em- 
ployment poli^, significant numbers of paraprofessionals must come through 
t^ie ranks :of pblicy management and policy-making* 

The School of Management and the Human Resources Institute at the University 
bf Utah are designing an experimental program that cah; contribute to the 
resolutim. of both problems: inadequate administration in public social 
service ^agencies and the blocked careers of .paraprofessionals. The pro- 
gram recruits paraprofessiona^ into a B*A* program from agencies that hive 
the. potential "for manag^eht positions and uses the vacancies thus created 
to provide internships for full-time management students. 

Although the program is smalt, at present enrolling only 20 paraprofesssion- 
als, it may prove to be a cost-affective model for preparing people for 
public service careers* , Moreover, the internships are being used to study 
the competencies required for effective management in these agencies^ Once 
identified, these competencies will be the basis for a revised curriculum 
and for performajice assessment proofedures that will permit recognition of 
learning that occurs outside of the classroom* This wl^ theoretically 
reduce the costs of obtaining a degree and enhance the possibilities of 
career advancement for paraprofessionals. 



Project Direitor; Robert Gwilliam 

Human Resources Institute 
School o^ 'Management 
University of Utah. 
Salt Lake-City, Utah 84U2 
(801) 581-6127 
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Vermont State College 
Burlington, Vermont . 



The State 6t Vermont is confronting a problem common to many States — ^more 
people VAXxi yducatio# than ar^ getting it. The prcl^em ia exacerbated by 
the mountainous regions of the State, cpnditions of rural pdverty and the 
low level of schooling ^of many .individuals. Traditionally here, as else- 
where, colleges', businesses* and agencies ^ave pur3ued itxdivldual education 
programs rather than* integrating their efforts to serve learners* The Stat 
• does not have the funds neede<? to c^^ate new programs 'and do^s not wish -to 
duplicate the resources that are aW'eady availabl©\ The Community College 
of Vermont has had some* success in reaching the unserved, ai\d ^low proposes 
to work with the Vermont Sfate Coflleges Ho cobr.dinate efforts to reach 
learners. The C9ramunity College of Vermont will help to assure the quality, 
and effective* usage of non-cc'*'ltsgiate groups in education* -The project is 
forming a cooperative network of existing agencies* and services of the 
non-collegiate sort to brjLng education to unswved populations and to avoid 
the capital and overhead outlays usually associated wfth sucfi al^, approach* 

' . ' ' ^. ^ , ' - « . 

The Chancellor's off fee, "working with the Community College of Vermont 
(CCV) is' developing an administrative framework for' the proposed network- * 
'of sponsors. * The iix4ictatipn8 of interest are being solicited from poten- 
tial sponsors Xagencies^ businesses and institution)^) 'in Vermont/. An 
intentional effort Is being made to get representatives from business, 
vocational centers, and agencies, and to include, projects concerned with 
delivery of 'education services and assessment / A select number of appltr 
cant^ ar^eing invited to write a plan and develop a. service delivery 
contraoc with the Vermont State Colleges* system through the Comnninity 
College of Vermont. ^ Once a contract is signed/ the role of the Chancellor' 
offfice and ^the CCV tvecomes that b'f monitor, auditor, and evaluator for 
renewal at the end of the yearly cycle^ while thp role of the successful 
applicant becomes that of educational sponsor in the network organization/ 
Five sponsorships are being granted in year one, and a minimum of seven 
more will be awarded in year two* Additionally the network will: 
(1) serve at least three areas of the State which have been classified as 
"low'^access" areas\ (2) serve areas in which 80 percent of the learners 
Indicate that np other postsecondary services are available; (3) develop 
an educational ladder for external degree students; and (4) renew - 
sponsorships on the basis far performance* ■ ^ ^ 

Spfcjlfic project objectives'^ are: (1) to develop an administrative frame- 
wcor^; (2) to develop the planning/contracting process; and (3) to develop 
and evaluate varied learning delivery models. The ultimate goal ii^^ to 
form, through a planning and contracting process, a series of organiza- 
tional linkages '(network of sponsors) whi(jh ensjire a wider, delivery of 

learning oftpbrtunities, a diversity of delivery models anavincreased access 

• "' 

William G* Craig, Chancellor 
Veiiiaont State Colleges 
322 South Prospect Street 
Burlington, Vermont 05A01 
(802) 864-0241 
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Virginia State College ^ , 

Petersburg, Virginia / / 

'Xs-the roles of State and local governments expan^^f^ more prof essionals ' 
trained In public service are needed • In Virginia-^ 60 percent of the em- 
plo^es currently occupying pubHc service positions has re<jteiOed training 
outside of the Stiate* Hot only are 'State persoimel largely trained Sn other 
States., but out of 122,504 s^tudents enrolled in four-year jtnsti tut ions in. 
1|73, only one percent was engaged in off-campus learning; At a conference 
^tended by 30 Virginia institutions in 1973, 90 percent of the participants 
wanted to expand off -campus study for students t and 80 percent felt that 
workrstudy opportunities should be available in State governments as well as 
at Inst itut ions ♦ Tn response to this interest, the Virginia Program was 
organized to promote the relationship between postsecondary institutions and 
public service ag^cies thereby creating opportunities fdr students to combine 
learning and experience* Simultaneously, individuals trained within the ' . 
State mi^ht be at|;racted into public service jobs. 



The Vit^nia Program a vclunt^ary consortium o*? higher education 
institutions within the State that promotes and facilitates the integration 
of formal learning and life experiences through Internships. Intetttships are 
arranged that relate to a student *a academic program. In the first year oC 
^the project a survey was conducted of opportunities in State government, 
resulting in internship programs within seven State agencies for 168 jstudents. 
The project personnel visited 14 of the 35 State Institutions to-^advocate 
and assist i^ the development of internship programs* Contact was made with 
eight other institution? and eistensive coijaultation was conducted w|.th four. 
A confe^enc^ attracted 28 of the 35 State institutions ^o discuss forms of 
internships. The project piprrsonnel were caUed upon to discuss their State 
model at a national meeting* and they Imve already assisted three other 
States in the development of similar models* ^ • ' ^ , 

Two major activities in the coming V^^r include securljnig an increased number 
of 'internships » and conducting a study of the manpower available through 
students for future public service jobs. Now that the project has stimulated 
a general interest in Internships, a number of local ^workshops will-be held 
on campuses throughout the Seate to provide technical assistance to faculty 
who will administer the programs at their institution. t 

* * «. 

Pi^ject Directors: Thomas C. Little and Rldiard H. Dunn * 

Virginia State University* Box 69. 
PetAsburg* Virginia 23803 
(804) 526-8247 * 
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tlimfttcbee Valley Coiteunlty College 
Omk^ Washington 



Until a year ago» ^ large tesmte rural area of Washington State was not hav- 
ing its post secondary education needs met even though it is part of the- 
coiaimmlty.collejje district and surveys showed great interest on the paxt df • 
the local population iwttich includes Indians of the Colvitle Reservation* 
Great distances between individualSi^ difficult we^aither, and high cost had^ 
become Insuperable barriers. 

In response Wenatchee Valley Community College developed an independent 
educational brokerage service in the region which provides and arranges 
tedlvidualized postsecondary ed\ication for clients* A center is jstaffed by 
three "full time faculty and adjunct faculty who design indlviduaiiKed non- 
traditional learning modes- using ^11 available resources fpr th> coTOunity» 
These have included the shop^^t and labs of the local high schoois, the meeting 
faxjilitles of other conmmn^ty agencies^ and the county hospitals and clinics 
for developing a practical nur.sing progr^* 

In the last term of the first year > the project served over 500 students* 
. Techniques varied from the traditional courses'at the Omak Centert to faculty 
driving over the 'mountain passes on a weekly basis to a remote village to 
offer postsecondary services* ^ , * 

Wanatchee Valley Comuatity College is picking up 39 percent of th^e ^mt of 
the^progrjEpa In the second year. In order^to maintain the, indiVi|duigtii^ed 
nature of the service as it is converted to a State supported progr^^ ineiRr 
formulas for pricing non tloie-based^ individual i:sed instruction an^ com-*- 
'pensation to facultf are being developed* ^ 

Project Director: Deltaair G. Corieick ^ ' ■ . 

* Weiiafcchee Valley College - ' , 

Okanogan County Educftfcion Service 
Box 2058 . " ' . 

Omak» WssMngton 98841 > 
(509) 826-4901 , ' 
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Wesleyan University ^ / . v 

Hiddlatom, Conaecticut > ^ 

Many studenca throughout the country suffer from what can be called "math 
anxiety^" a feeling that one's apfcityide in mathematics is inadequate to 
permit him or her to take further lath courses or even do quantitative work. 
The greater flexibilities of baccalaureate requirements in recent years have 
allowed students to go through? effl||^ege without taking a single math course, 
and without having to challenge msit fear of the- Subject. A group of 
faculty and administrators at Weslfeyati University has noticed that this 
phenomena occurs mote frequently in th6 cases of females andr older students 
who are resuming their formal education. The project will study the origins 
and manifestations of math anxiety while. searching for a cure. 

The primary activity of the one-year project is the establishment of a Math 
Anxiety Clinic, staffed with both math faculty and couftselors, on the 
Wesleyan campus. This clinic has five functions': 1) to ru^ mini-courses 
designed to overcome uiath anxiety for self-selected undergraduates} 2) to 
run similar minl«course» for self-selected adults; 3) to sponsor mini-courses 
on the role of mathematics In our culture; 4} to furnish a computational , 
skills lab for students needing help in quantitative coursesj and 5) to 
organize two regional conferences on the subject for educators at aU levels. 

It ia hoped tha't this Math Attxiety CMnlc will combat iaath anxiety md 
avoidance Sot students vho are blocked from further Bt^udy in the subject, 
compeusate fpr math, diaabiUlties among studei^ts who. need help in catching ur, 
and increase math fluency among the students on campus* Evaluation of the 
pa?oject will consist of studying the effects of the clinic, and analysis, of 
the feachlng of mathematics at other^school^ The results will be reported ^ 
at the second of the regional conferences • ; 



Project Director: She J la Tobias 

Associate Provost . - 

VSeBleys^ University 
High Street 

Middletown, Connecticut 06457 
(203) 
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Western College Assbciation 

Mills College , 

Oakland, California 



In 1972 J. ihe Western College Association (ICA) which represents and* promotes ^ 
the welfaife and Interests of 120 colleges and nniveraities appointed a group 
of eight faculty members from member institutions to explore 5,ssuejs relating 
to the baccalaureate de'grees*^ A list was then submitted to representatives 
from member institutions who dietermlned that of all the outstanding issues 
needing study, the meaning of the bachelor *s degree^ should receive priority ' 
attention* ^•Jhat does a stndent get out of college beyond the prestige 
accorded the degree? t^hat is 'the operational meaning 6f the B.A.? 

As a** response to the faculty *s concern WCA submitted a proposal and received 
a, Fund grant for a study of the learning associated with a bachelor?'^ degree 
program; Ninety instlt.utions W(ire divided. into nine groups of 10 institut- 
ions each* Each group provided data for one of nine fields of study ' in- " - 
eluding the humanities, natural scienjies, social sciences and aiiplied fields* 
Altogether about 2,000 faculty members and 2*700 students contributed data^ 
for analysis. The study hopes to reveal whether certain fields are tightly 
Integrated at various institutions or are looser amalgamations of various 
elements of Icnowledge* Tl\e second stage of the study involved asking faculty 
to describe the genei^al and particular competencies they expect students to 
have acquired by the completion of* the course. The final stage of the study * 
entails student analysis of their own performance with respect to the com- 
petencies faculty members deemed important* ^ 

The goals of this eight-month study includes the examination of programs of 
study across institutions^ and the disparity between faculty expectations \ 
^nd student performance, tHWrle all of the results, are not yet mailable, 
some preliminary c<^nclusions are emerging. First » there seems, to be little 
coherence in the substance and structure of academic programs injthe human*- 

. Istic and. social science fields » Not surprisingly, the investigaior found ^ " \ 
a higher degree o^cohesion within the natural and applied sciendls* There 
may be many reasona for this discrepancy, some of which are explained by the 
licensing procedure^ for these fields* Nevertheless, among. the 90 institu- 
tljpns sampled, there seeftjs fco be little "commonality*' among the major field 
and the general education requirements* ^ Secondly, the study indicates a \ 
lack of congruencse between faculty expectations of stndent performance and« 
student perceptions of their own Intellectual development* Awong the most 
significant findings is that while faculty teach with th^ -^expectation that 
students will discover and appreciate the contributions a particular field" 

« m^kes'to understandings society, students report that they are no more 
appreciative of the discipline as seniors than they were as freshman » The 
final report .oi_the^ study will be submitted to the Western College Associat- 
ion, to aid in policy discussions about accreditati^on and institutional 
evaluations* 



Project Director; Jonathan R* Warren ' 

Research Psychologist 

^ Educational Testing. Service 

» ' " 1947 Center Street 

' : • Berkeley, Californi^a 94704 

(415) 849--0950 1 
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Western Washington State College - , 

Fairhaven College V , ^ » " « 

Bellingham, Washington . \. . ' \ - 

In the last decade access to postsecondary * eaucationai^- opportunities has . 
b'een extended^ to niany new clientele,* Howeyer, one^^l^rge group' 'that, remains 
vastly und^rsearved is the older adult. This problenj is, in part, a reflec- 
tion of .^rievailing attitudes in- our youth'-^orieuted society* The homogeneity 
found among traditional age college, ^students places. limits on the range and 
quality of experiences available to the students, faculty, and staff of 
postsecondary educational institutions* An increasing proportion* of our 
population is active older adults with much to contribdite and much to gain 
from intef action with other generations within an educational setting. 
One of the major challenges facing postsecondary education now and In the 
.future is to determine the ^extent to which it can address the needs' of the 
older adult learner 

*■ » 

Fairhaven College is one institution that has sought to "meet this challenge* 
In 1973 an intergenerational living and learning effort calli^-^'The Bridge 
Project" was initiated with the assistance of a grant from th^ Fund. A 
group of aljgut ^0 older adults moved into ^eonverted dormitory- space on ^ 
this small cluster college campus* ^ In addition to the older adults and 
"traditional age students, Fairhaven campus also include a day care center' 
and a specially recruited; group of middle-aged students, |Eha«.pr fctcus 
of the Bridge Project has been the 'Integration £>f the oldek adult learners 
intb the academic, residential and social life of the campus. In addition 
to sharing classes with other learners, the- oldejv. adults have served as 
^resource persoSiS ar\d as, teachers of individual cla'sses and in ^ome cases^ 
entire courses. • Such intetaction has served to enrich th^ learning 
e;>cperience for the faculty as well as the students. - . 

Now ifi* it's third year. The Bridge Project has pioneered in efforts to 
address some of the problems which emerge in such an intergenerational 
program. How do you select older ^d^t learners? What are their needs? 
How are residence and academic costs met? How dbyou effectively involve 
faculty and younger indents in the integration effort? The projecjt has 
supiported. legislative action which did reduce tuition costs for students 
over jthe age of 60. Much has and. is being learned concerning these and « 
many other questions which the postsecondary educational community must be 
addressing. . . - 



Project Director:. Douglas Rich - ' 

■ Western Washington State - Fairhaven College 

Bellingham, Washington 98225 
. (206) 676^3681 ^ . 
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Whitworth College 
Spokane, Washington 



Most liberal arts college students have- very ^.ijitle 'contact with^ adult ^ 
leadership in the community. Their education constats laainly of 
learning from books, and as a result, they do not Have the opportnnity 
to see how our isociety 'operates* » • • . 

Whijrworth College, a small liberal arts instittiCioti, is ' responding to 
'';this problem by bringing talented* community lc;aders Co the campus* ,v 

* On^a trUal two--year basis, Whitworth is of f ering a series o£ approK- 
imately 5Q mini- courses for academic credit taught by non-prOf^^sional 
educators and Community leaders, who in their vocational role^ ^^pply* 
the intellelctual concepts and competencies of a liberal arts eduda*-* 
tion t«>'the current issues and problems of our society* Eaph course 
includes. 15 hours of Contact between student and instr^uctor , 9 hours 
on-earapus and 6 hours ©f off-campus "field experience"* The • 
evaluations consider the difference in style between a noneducato/ "-k - 
and a professional educator as welis as the satisfaction ^f the / % 
students and instructors with the experience*'. As the number and ' 

s variety of mini-courses offered increase, certain. traditional 
academic offerings will ,be tjrppped so that after two years if the 
project is s-uccessful^ sjafficient tuition income will have bee 
freed for support of the mini-course program.^ 

the 'project id now beginning its second year* . Practitioners ^^ve 
been found, and the coup^ses are well- liked* The relationsl^psr between the^ 

regular faculty and adjunct faculty still need to be worked put> 

* ' • *' ' ■ ' ^ ■ ■' \ '.-^ 

Project? Director: David" K. Winter \ - " 

Whitworth' College * ^ j 

. Spokane, Washinlgton 99251 ' 
. - (509) 489-355.0 X204* A ^ 
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Winona State University 
Winona, "Minnesota 



Adults are returning to higtiei: education- in increasing numbers. While access 
to higher educaticJa has improved for -working adults, barriers still exist. 
Fo:)^ those living in rural areas, travel time reniains a principal obstacle to 
pursuing studies. Other problema also impede the progress of adults seeking 
educations unnecessarily buretaucratic admissions and transfer requirements; 
' limited access to teaching f acult^j; poor- counseling by faculty- members accus- 
tomed to dealing, with younger students who have little, or' no work experience; 
and the demeaning experience of confronting a teacher who does not consider 
or respect the experience, knowledge and wisdom which a matuffe student brings 
tx3f the classroom. 

1 'Wie External StudHls Program of Winona State University is, at tacking these 
tissues through its program for working adults* To eliminate the problem of 

geogra|5hical barrier^ regiongl learning sites have iJeen established. Factilty 
» members and .advisor^vlsit the regional communities surrounding Winona in 
-feoutheastern Minnesota on a weekly or b'i-weekly basis. In a^ddition audio and 
video 'cassettes radio, television an4 direct phone c?oiinections have been de- 
veloped in an effort to overcome or reduce the Isolation felt-.by many students 
who^ pursue studies largely on ^ their own* A staff of mobile counselor'r;advisors 
has been assembled to provide personal contact and accurate information about 
the variety of* learning experiences available to adults in the area, and to act 
as the student* s »advojcatf before the* faculty and administration of the 
UMversity. The. advisors also work clo^e"J.y, with studeAts invthe preparation 
of portfolios describing learning experiences and competencies acquired. These 
•w pj^tfolios serve as the'^ basic documentation .for a presentation to the teaching 
faculty of each' department Who then certify and award' fomial credit.-^ 

" Over the pa^t year enrollments have< grown by "50 percent in the External Studies 
Program, and as new regional centers are opened that rate of 'growth is ex- 
pected t& continue during the next year* In addition to opening Winona State 
University to the adults of the arek, the program has stimulated the faculty 

and the institution as a whole to reconsider its roles for the future, and the 
variety of ways In which a State University cati meet its responsibilities. 



Proje<;t Director t Pauline Cbnniell 

^ Advisor Coordinator * - j \ 

Office of E:seternal Studies and Gotitinuing Education 
^Winona State '^University 
Winona, Minnesota 55987-%. 
' (507:^7-2068 . ^ 
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UuiversiCj^, of Wisconsin 

Board of Regents of the University , - 

of Wisconsin SyB terns 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin ^ 

^ ■ / . r ' ■ " 

As educatipnal costs rise and competition in the^ employment market increases, 
the part--t^ime learner becomes a more^ prominent figure in projects of the. 
ftiture for postsecondary education,. Postsecondary institutlpns need to 
•desigp ways to bring instruction to nontraditional learners at the times 
and in the places that^suit their needs. The traditional system with its 
fixed schedules for courses and faculty oonsultation do not usually 'suit 
the schedules of., the employed, part-time learner. Furthermore, residential 
campuses are often foreign and intimidating to adults who have been out >Qf 
school. Hoj^ever, within the community a less threatening alternative 
exists — the public library. Libraries are beginning tb expand the range 
and breadth of their services, and offer a logical partner ship, with 
ins titutions- to service part^-time learners. The University of Wisconsin, 
a' public. institution, and' the Oshkosh Puilic Library are forming -this . 
natural liaison and propose to bring new education^ 'programs tb part-time " * 
learners. " - ^ ^ 

The project, entitled the Public University, features one-credit under- 
graduate mini-courses that can be taken for credit or non-credit audit, each 
of which is a portion of a larger multi-crWit course available through 
the regular undergraduate curriculum* These mini-courses are available in 
the library site througli the use of slide- tape programs, cassette tape 
lectures, and print" materials/ during all library hours* .S4ven curricula . 
courses have been developed for the pilot which started in March 19^5 and a 
minimum of ,10 additional credits will be added to the project in each of the 
following two years* During the second year of the project, special 
curorlcular materials are being developed for distribution through the . . > 
library ^s county bookmobile system, '.If ^enrollment expectations* are realized, 
2000-3000 student credit hours will be earned^ through, the Public University 
In 1977-78. , . ' ^ • , 

-4 ' . 

■ - ' / r -» ■ 

The Public University is a^odel for "extending postsecondary education to 
the part-time learner through ^he off-campus use of flexible time instruction 
arid modem instructional -technologies* It couples the academic program 
capabilities of the University with the learner accessibility of the Public 
Library to develop new dimensions in program quality and learner 'con- - 
venience. The cooperative model combines the unique resources of^^ public 
library and a regional 'university to extepd educational opportunities to 
part-time learners at tha learner ^'s Convenience . . . ' \ 

Project Director: James E, Gueths, Assistant Vice Chancellor " 

University of Wis cons in/Oshkosh , 
• 800 Algomd Boulevard 

Oshkosh, Wisconsin 54901 • 5* ' , 

(414) 424-1411 



WotB0a*s Inner City Educational Resource Service Center (WINNERS) 
.Boston, Massachusetts 

'''' • _^ . w 

Many women from low--iacome minority backjgrounds have nowhere to turn for 
assistance when they, decide to return to school or want to* get a job./lhe- 
services available.through' traditional institutions often do not respond 
to the day-to--ciay problems of women who mu^t often singularly raise a 
family and work at the same time* Furthermore, ^any ot these women are 
reluctaftt to'approach a system that has not served them well in the past; 
To address this probleni, WINNERS was established^ in 1973 in central Boston 
to meet the needs of ian.er--city women who wanti new careers dr .decide td • 
return to education* This community*-base*d center straffed by urban worsen, 
sensitively serves the mature urban woman by acting as a vigorous ^nd 
independent advocate to upgrade services to this population, A major 
goal of thft project Is to' -provide services at a low cost, and the Center is 
working -to become self^-^upporting by 1976, 

Educational planning and counseling are mj or emphases ^ of Xhe Center* Based 
on careful assessment of the goals, .skills, -and the fmaily, financial and 
work situations of each client, opportunities for further education or 
training are explored. Specific institutions and programs are^ i^ntif led 
and assistance in the mechanics of application "to the program il^' provided 
to clients by the Center staff • Subsequent. to admission and enrollment, 
the Center offers counseling, • skill development opportunities, and a forum 
for dealing with problems of , survival and succes^ Iji ,the institutions. 
WINNERS has developed an extensive resource cap^cl^' relative to educational, 
financial, and job opportunities' for women- in t^ie\»Boston area. Expansion and 
updating of this "information ^ as well as advocacy efforts on behalf of its 
clients- dssure that the Center is in continual communication with institu- 
tions and community agencies, * 

«ince 1973 'WINNERS has served *over 1000 women in the central Boston area, 
many of whom ate now enrolled in postsecondaicy education* As an advocate 
*f0r urban .women, WINNERS has helped sensitize th^ institutions to the 
particular needs and strengths of these students and has worked with thep , 
in developing responsive procedures, and programs, WINNERS is currently = 
working with Bosto^^State College to establish a training curriculum in 
business and general office skills for disadvantaged urban women. WINNERS 
has" also gained recognition among the women of tl^e area, various community 
agencies and institutions as a valuable effective agent for increasing 
educational and employment opportunities for women. ( 



Project Director.: Marguerite Goodwin, Executive Director 

Women's Inner City Educational Service Center . 
, - 90 Warren Street 

^ Roxbury, Massactiusetts 02119 

(617) 440-9150 — \ 
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Women* s Institute of Alternative Psychotherapy 
Denver, Colorado ; 



The Women's Institute of 'Alternative Psycho therapy* was formed to respond to 
several pressing problems in the field. The first concerns the non-- 
• responsive nature of psyctjo therapy services that women cui^rently receive* 
Many therapists promote values of society and require all women, regardless 
of race> 'socio-'economic^ role or personality type, - to adjust to the tradi- 
tional mi^ddle class feminine role* This practice Igqores the different* 
value sys\fems among women of culturally 4liferent backgrounds. Doctoral 
training programs do little to correct th-is practice by sensitizing new 
therapists to, women* s needs and thus perpetuate the i4ea that all woiijen fit 
a f ingle stereotype models ' The Institute also notes that the current ' ^ , 
route, to^licensing in the field— the*Ph^D» or H.D. —involve programs tha^t 
are -costly ^and long, and alternative* psychotherapy schools usually' imitate 
the,Ph*D« model. Thus; there is the dual problem that there .is no 
graduate program which produces licensed therapists who are sensitive to the 
needs of women. 

• * • ■ • ■ ■ ' 

The Women's Institute has three main purposes: <1) tcT prepare future thera- 
pists; (2) to offer continuing education for practicing professionals; and 
(3) to enhan^ the growth of all persons at the Institute. The Institute 
itselif Is a model of the values it promotes, and la '^ganized around a 
horizontal structure that allows students, staff, and Vacuity to participate 
equally in decision-making. All persons, regardless of degree attainment, 
•are' regarded as learners and have opportunities for self development. 

. \ 

The immediate goals of the project are to facilitate growth and self-' 
actualization of women, to offer graduate training in feminist therapy, 
and to pVovlde an opportunity and* a place .t^) work in a feminist system. 
A specific objective of the project^ is to set up a graduate sch6ol in 
alternative psychotherapy, capable of* granting' highly expetlentially-based 
graduated degrees that are recognized by the American Psychological Ashgo^ 
elation and State -licensing agencies. The Institute is developing masters 
and doctoral programs as well as continuing ^education for practicing 
professionals to increase their skills and sensitivity to those outside of 
the dominant system. ^ * 

The long range Intent of the Institute is to bring the unmet needs^ of women 
in society into focus; to develop a new awareness in the academic and 
therapeutic communities of the psychology of women, and. to contribute* to the 
^eyolution^of a more integrated, non-judgmental understanding of the'^ 
therapeutic process. The project offers a new educational model tliat Is 
capable of training an ^increasing number of competent, sensitive therapists^. 
And importantly, the project hopes to educate women and professionals as to 
the alternatives available to them. ' " ' 

Project Director: Anne Schaef, Therapist 

310 Hawthorne Street 
BouldeAr, .Colorado 80302 '"^ 

(303) 443-2976 * 



World College West 
S^n Eafael, California 



The past dacade hm witnessed the establishment of a ntoaber of "alternative" 
undergraduate colleges, created in part to implement fd^as about education 
and learning which differ substantially from those incorporated in the 
more traditional undergraduate mode. Often, these new colleges emphasig^ 
experiential rather than classroom learning; , independent rather than faculty- 
directed study; self-assessment as^ opposed to testing. In addition, a 
greater emphasis is ofiten placed on the student *'s .personal growth^ and 
less emphasis on "the acquisition of knowledge apart from the fulfillment 
of personal goals. * . 

Little research and evaluation has been conducted i however^ to determine 
the. extent to. which these alternative colleges actually make a difference — 
the extent to which they have different impacts and .effects on the 
individual student. This project attempts to extend our knowledge in this 
area by assessing the impact of two such alternative colleges, 'World College 
West arid New College, and to compare these outcomes with a similar student 
group in a more traditional institution,, the University of California at 
Berkeley.^ Although test and survey data are included in this .assessment 
project^ it is also an example of "action research"; the Investigators 
participate in the life of the colleges arid seek to obtain evidence of y 
student growth and change which often eludes more conventional studies. Hhe 
results of this' project will be disseminated widely to the field in a final 
report which will include both individual and^ instifcutional descriptive 
c^ise studies > as well ae data analysis* ' ^ ' 



Project Director: Mildred M. Henry 

World College West " 
^ . P*0. Box 3061) 

San Rafael, California 04902 
(415) 841--0287 
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NATIONAL PROJECT I "Better Information for Student Choice*' 



Making a choice about which postsecondary institution to attend is one df 
the most important decisions facing young people, V/hile xcany factors 
influence the selection, no choices can be befter than th&' quality of 
information 09 which they are based. The need to improve the nature of 
this information; and the form in. which it is presented is especially 
compelling considering the diversity of interests represented by today ^s 
student and the number of colleges to select among; the high costs of going 
to college and the uncertainty of employment after graduation; and the 
competition among the institutiors themselves* for the student market* 

Existing sources of information, running the gamut from college catalogues 
and information bulletins to commerbially published reference guides, do 
not at present * fulfill these increasing nfeeds* The inquiring student can 
obtain reference guides which list institutions and provide admissions 
information— but little information for making comparative 4.udgmentSn From 
any given institution, on request, a prospective student- can obtain inf or- ^ 
tijatian on the history and setting of the institution, and courses offqred^ 
for study— but' little concerning the nature, of the educational process inside 
the institutions, or the probable' consequences of attending and graduating^ 
Accrediting organizations and State agencies review the quality of 
educational institutions-^but prospective students are not included in the 
constituency directly served by these reviews. * 

This year the Fund Invited institutions* and agencies that. have worked on 
this problem to become part of Natio^ial Project to sjiare the results of 
their efforts an4 to help establish ^tandtar-ds for the rest of the educational 
community* From over 234 applicants, the Fund.h^is selected 16 which are^ 
working cooperatively over lymonths beginning in Sept<»mber 1975 to 
improve the quality of information availabJle to prospective students • In ' 
addition to individual project activities, they will participate as members 
of a National Task Force which will Ibe , directed by'' the Education Commission 
of the States* - - * . . • • 

Eleven of the institutions will develop prospectuses which will include such 
things, as current regional. and national information on tha availability 
of jobs by career field; accurate educational cost projection;, descriptions 
and explanations of student attrition and retention rates; types of students 
who are most productive at the institution; current student, and faculty 
perceptions of the quality of the learning processes; student-faculty 
interactions; the environment of the ir\stitution as viewed,.^ various student 
sub-cultures; and assessment by graduates of the rrlationshi^between their 
educational experience and jofc requirementfs^ Four agencies were selecteV 
as Resource Agencies who,'wiQnrkiag with a group of postsecondary educational 
institutions, will' seek to provide students with information which will help 
them compare, institutions in terms of ^ployabirlf ty of •graduates, costs, 
financial aid, availability of specific learning, resources and the succei^s 
and failure among current students. . ^ * • 

i48 . • ' 
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Together, the institutions will try to answer the prospective student's 
questions "What is likely to happen ^o me if I enroll in this school?""^ 

!• Demonstration Institutions - 

Barat College • , 

Lake Forest, Illinois . 

The prospectuspwill describe the college in terms of 1) institutional out- 
comes; based on institutional s.elf-study and measures of departmental eff i**- 
ciency and faculty productivity; 2) student outcomes; attrition and reten- * 
tion rates^ reasons for dropouts and flunk outs^^ measures of cognitive ajid 
personal development amot^ students, graduates^ perceptions of the relation 
betwee^n thedr education and jo^js; 3) educational processes^ teaching styles, 
advising refiburces, peer culture descriptions^ etc* \ 

Project Directors Theodore J. Marchese * 

Director, Institutional Research " * ^ ' 

700 Westleigh jaoa* 

Lake Forest,. Illinois 60045 

(312) 23^-3000 ^ . ' 

Hea Id Colleges 

San i?rancisco, California * 

* 

An eight campus proprietary school offering A. A. and B,S» degrees plans 
to provide detailed regional onployment forecasts Includin^gT l^tcome and 
job availability data. The prospectus will also itclude a listing of 
the placOTent of all 1975 graduates which would include salaries and the 
names of employers. 

« 

Project Director: Sherwood Burgess 

Project Director % 

Heald College 

2085 N. Broadway 

Walnut Creek, Qalifornia 94596 

* .... ' 

Macomb County Community College - 
Warren, Michigan 

A large urban community college intends to provide regional employment 
forecast information, des^iption of Individual career fields and related 
educational programs, self-analysis (interests, abilities) prqceduia^ for 
prospective students, and a jtltorough analysis of the f inahclat costs of 
educat^ion to the student* 

Project Directors Karl Wagner 

' Dean, Student Sei;vices 
14500 Twelve Mile lioad 
Warren, Michigan 48093 ^ 
(313) 779-7205 
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Motooa Cottsminity College 
Rochester, New York 



A i»oderg,te-si2:ed urban community college plans to develop a prospectus which 
will iSolude the opinions «nd attitude^; ot current students and graduates on - 
the quality o£ the faculty^ 'faculty-student relationships,, and academic 
programs* The prospectus will also include regional entployment data on re- 
levant ^areer fields. 

Project Director; R* Thomas Flynn , 

Vice President for Sl;udent Affairs * 
P*0» Box 9720 
Rochester, New York 14623 
(716) 442-9950 

Morris Brown College ^ 

Atlanta, Georgia ^ 

.This member of the Atlanta University Center proposes to provide prospective 
students with information on perceptions o£ the college by current students 
and graduates, numbers and percentages of recent graduates admitted to grad- 
uate and professional schools, employaJ>ilitv and typical career oatterns of 
graduates, and current and prelected costs of attendance at Morris Brown* 

Project Directors Marie Metze 

Director, Career Planning, Placement 

and Cooperative Education 
643 Hunter Street, S*W» 
Atlanta, Georgia 30314 • 
(404) 525-7831 X31 or :j£36 

Mountain Ijoapire Community College ' ^ 

Big Stone Gap, Virginia ' 

A small comaunity college in the very rural S»W. corner of Virginia seeks to 
encourage residents to better utilize the education resources of the region so 
they can continue to stay in the area if they choose^ The college's prospectus 
will include detailed regi<fiafea information on available jobs, ^salary levels, 
career paths, and available educational opportimities in selected career areas* 

Project Director: Bonnie Elosser ' \ * 

Director, Student Services 

Drawer 700 •* 
Big Stone Gap, Virginia 24219 
(703) 523-2400 
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National Radio Institute (mi) ' 
Washington, D.C. 

X proprietary correspondence aeitool plans to develop a prospectus which will 
Include discussions of the advantages and disadvantages of correspondence 
study, the types of students who enroll at^I, why students drop out* JoU — 
opportunities and the proljabilities of obtaining eaploynent in the field for 
which the student is trained, and student reaction to NRI training. Infors- 
ation for the prospectus will be based upon a survey of 1,000 individuals in 
each of three categoriesi current students, graduates and dropouts. '. - 

Project Director! David Dasenbrock 

3939 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. 
Washington* D.C 20016 
(202) 244-1600 

' r ' - * 

Portland State University - 
Portland, Oregon ■ 

Portland St^'te will derive systeiaatically a progeective student information 
needs taxqnomy. rhis will be the basis upon which a prospectus to an education 
at Portland State is developed. Special attention will be given to Infortaation 
on attrition rates, student satisfaction, and, eiaployment and salary data on 
recent graduates. The prospectus will also Include a directory which will in 
part relate career opportunities to educational prograais. 

Project Director: Mary K. Kinnlck 

Director 

Off led of Ic|(titutional Research 
^ P.O. Box 751 

Portland, Oregon 97207 
(503) 229-3432 

University of California (UC) Irvine 

Irvine, California , 

^he planned prospectus will Include eaplrical Information on careers U.C. 
Irvine graduates have pursued* Che success/attrition rate, student satisfaction 
with various components of the university, the types of students who are laore 
productive in the enviromaent,* faculty and a%^m perceptions of their Mutual 
interaction, and student participation in caapus governance. 

Project Director: John C. Hoy 

Vice Chancellor, Student Affairs 
Irvine, California 92664 . 
(714) 833-5515 
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Uftiversity of Calif onsia (UCIA) ' ^ 

Los Angeiea, California 

• ■ * ' . 

The piTospecttta i^lll desctiSe this large compl^K Institution fco ^prospective 
students tn terms" of tojor subcultures yithin the diversity ♦ The project 

att^pt to ideiittfy md describe raeatil0gful subgroups w^.thin the 
diversity as a taeaus titiore accurately dharafece^rissing UGLA as it is per- 
ceived by current studentiss from the^e varioujs per^pect^ive^ 

Fro;Ject Directors C# Robert Pace 

Professor of Higher, Education 
405 Hilgard itvenue • , 

Lot Angeles^ CsliSomta 90024 ' ' * 
(213) 825-8331 ' 

University of lUlGols ' ' ' 

Urbaimt Illinois ■ . 

■ ' * * <f 

The plemied prospectus wili describe the laajor academic progrsims (e.g* , 
^ engiueeriug, agricultural^ actd social sciences) ijci teiras of class Bizm^ 

faculty rank by level of course^^rk taughl^ ACE ratitigs of graduate depart- 
ments^ retentioa ,and attrition rates» job Bnd graduate school placement^ . 
salary level of graduates » etc? It vill jilso Ittclude inforsj^tidtt on the 
lustitutiott ^s a whole (c,g*, teaching as criteria ftor facility proiMstion^ 
patterns of student life, student attitudes toward institution* etc,)* 

Project Directors Jane Loeb ^ 

Director of Admissions and Records ^ » 

J lOS Administration Building ; , • 

^ Urbana, Illinois 61801 

(217) 333«*2033 

il» Resource Ai;s^cies ^ 

■ . • * 

Associated Colleges of the Hidwest (ACM) ^ 
Chicago^ Illinois • 

ACM will 'Sir^elop and present coiaparable' information regarding ^ployability 
earningSt and career patterns of graduates of the thirteen laember college^ 

Project Directors Patricia Wlshart 

Director' of Service Programs 
Associated Colleges of the Hldwest 
60 West Mal ton Street 
^ . - Chicago^ Illinois 60610 

(312) 664-9580 - 

- * . 
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College Entrance Examination/ Board (CEEB) ^ * 

York*, New York- 

CEEB will establish la taethod for classifying and presenting comparable in- 
formation on educational costs and financial aid for prospective students 
based upon data from a diverse cross-section of postsecondary educational 
institutions* 

J* 

6 

Project Diyectorj James Nelson 

Vice President " , " 

Student Assistance Services 
College Entrance Examination Board 
'88% Seventh Avenue ' 
York^ New York 10019 
(212) 582-6210 . " 

Syracuse University . . , 

Syracuse, New York 

Syracuse will 'develop and present coinparable Information regarding opportuni- 
ties for iimividuali^ed learning and Ihe availability of career planning 
services at: ten representative institutions* * 

Projeci: directors Joan S. St§rk, Chainoan • 

Department of Higher/PostsecondaSy Education 

Syracuse University 

Syracuse, New York 13210 \ 

(315) 423-4761 ' \ - 

Western Interstate Comnjiasion on Higher Mucation (WICHE) 
Boulder, Colorado . . 

MICHE will work iytth five institutions to convert planvdng and njanagement xn- 
fottnation Into forms useful to prospective students! 

Project Mrectori Oscar Penning - 

Senior Staff Associate - ' 
National Center for Higher Education Management 
Systems at Western Interstate Comajission 
on Higher Education 
P,0)| Drawer P 

Boulder, Colorado 80302 , 

(303) 449-3333 . * 
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III. Tas^^ Force Coordinator 

Education Comission of the States , ' ^ 

Deaver, Colorado 

In addition to facil^itatiftg effective collgrioration among Task^Force niei»bers 
the Coordinator will direct the dissemination efforts of the Task Force, 

Project Director: Robert F. Coi^coran 

Associate* Director 
* ' Higher Education Services 

Education Cpmmission of the 'States 

1860 Lincoln Street, Suite 300 * . 

Denver, Colorado 80203 ' . 

(303) 8$3-5200 ^ ^ 
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NATIONAL PROJECT II- ".Alternatives to the Revolving Door: Effective 
Learning for Low-Achieving Students" • 



During the I960' s, two deliberate social policies brought new postsecondary 
educ^itional oppjartunities to millions of high school graduates: (1) cost 
barriers were. reduced by an increase in financial assistance available to 
student^; and (2) many institutions ijeduced' selective admissions requirements 
by either lowering or abandoning/requirements for high academic petformancl^ 
in high school and on s tandardij/ed achievement tests. As a result, the gen- 
eration now beginning their postsecondary education ihCludes a significant 
rtumber of students who lack abilities-assumed for college students in the 
past. Typically, they lack the confidence as l>eH as the skills essential for 
advanced academic work. The pattern for magy of these students ^as been one 

/it.i^T^^ll^. °V '^^^^ ^''^^^ ''".^^^S^ anti.Mave within the year, without - 
fulfilling their educational goals. ' , 

■ r • . ^ ■ ■ 

A number of institutions have responded to this challenge by initiating new 
programs or^adaptlng their basic processes of teaching in order to create 
conditions for effective learning for a diverse range of postsecondary 
. students. . , ■ ,° 

From nearly 225 applicants, the Fund hag selected 10 institutions which 
showed convincing evidence of an effective response to the needs of low- 
achieving stud'enfcs. Ovef the 15 months beginning in July 1975, these insti- 
. tutiotis are .collaborating with the goal of identifying the most successful 
components of their approaches and disseminating findings On what works for 
particular students in various settings, to other practitioners'. 

The Associates of National Project II are holding a series 'of ' five meetings 
and a concluding invitational conference. Activiti~es include' informdtlon . 
sharing, self-evaluation on the part of each Associate, generate written 
descriptions of the salient characteristics and. indice; of succEf Tf thT ■ 
programs, and facilitating a national dialogue on critical issues regarding" " 
effective learning for low-achieving students. ' . . 

The Associates are feeing guided ancT supported, in their activities by the Fund 
lift ^^fl °f individuals knowledgeable in' the problem-area. 

and by the logistical and technical, resources of Bronx Community College which 
was selected competitively from among the ten Associates for the role If 
Resource Institution. . ^ 

■ ■ / 

atlnn t^^^^^^ °f this collaboration, significant inform- 

ation w^ be available to' practitioners and policymakers throughout the 
Nation regarding what is necessary for effective learning for low-achieving 
students and how it is achieved fdr various students in different L^tinJI 
nJnti, T this .information, the collaboration serves as a 

lt,J:,T,l, dialogue and action relating to critical issues faced by 

institutions committed to Irving an incrWinglj. diverse population of 
postsecondary students. " ^ i^ua.cii.xuu ui 
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Following is a brief description of eaqh of the Associates' programmatic 
response to its low-achieving students. The Associates represent a broad 
cross section of postsecondary* institutions, geographical regions, types . 
of students served and ^types of Educational activities offered. Selection 
of the Associates was based oil the evidence presented to indicate the success 
of .their programs, their plans for selfreyaluatipn, and the potential signif- 
icance of their "^efforts for^other institutions throughout tke Nation. , 

Bronx "Community College . 
Brpnx, New York . ♦ - 

Since' the advent of Open Admissions In tha City University of New York five 
years "ago, ^Bronx Cpmmunity College has received the highest percentage of 
students witfi high school averages below 70 percent of all CUNY two-year 
colleges 4 The. response of the College has been to mount a multi-faceted 
financial aid, coai\seling and diagnostic testing and remediatiotl program. 
Students received intensive counseling, special tutorials, computer assisted 
instruction, team-taught interdisciplinary cor*e courses, and self -paced * 
learning modules and also participate in intensive faculty/student workshops. 

In addition to its particlipation as an Associate, Bronx serves as the 
Resource Institution for the -collaboration. Selected competitively from 
among the Associates, Bronx is planning and coordinating five two-day meetings 
of the Associates and a concluding invitational Conference, acting as fiscal 
agent for the participation of the Advisory Panel (selected in conj^ultation 
with the Fund and the other Associates), facilitating dissemination activities 
providing necessary technical assistanc^e, ^and taking responsibilities for the 
prepara4:ion and dissemination ;^f" the final report of the collaboration. 

Project^ Director: Richard A. ^ji^ovan . 

^ \ Associate De'kn for Educational Development 

]i * Bronx Community- College ^ 

\ 181st Street & University '"Avenue 

Bronx, New York 10453 
' \ ' (212) 367^-7300 X476 " ' . . ' 

• \^ . - . • ; . ^ ' * 

California State^ilaiver^ity/Fullerton " . 

Educational OpportuiElity Program / ' 

Fullerton, California '\ 

The- Edifcational Opportunity ^rogrto at California State University/Fullerton 
is a comprehensive program offering services and activities which in.clude: . 
recruitment and admission assistance; oiplentation; academic, personal, career, 
re-entrahce and graduate studies couri^el4.ngi curriculum development in read-' 
ing, English communications and math; and a Learning Assistance Center 
providing tutoring, learning skills development, supplementary instruction 
add referral to catalogued resources. 

Project Director: Arturo Franco 3 

Associate De'^.i of Students - 
C^ldlfornia State University/Fullerton 
. .SOOiNorth State College Boulevard ^ 
' ! '.^'iflferton, California 92634 
: (714) 870-2884 . ' 
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■University of Florida ^ 

Personalized .Learni]ig Center ' 
Gainesville, Florida ^ . V . 

The Personalized .Learning Center at * the University pf Florida, implementing 
a te^chnoldgy of iiistruction, Precision Teaching, provides a Mghly developed 
method ^ of assessment of student achievement and feedback >which supports 
traditional coursework and instruction. The Center works in partnership with 
the faculty, .providing flexible and non--punitiye grading methods, a stiKient- 
paced mastery based assessment system, one-to-one personal contact for. students 
with Peer Advisors, tutoring on demand, and a complete computer-managed feed-^. 
back system. The management system provides continuous evaluation on an in- ^ 
dividual basis which is made avaiiabi^-to- the student, 'hisyher Peer Advisor, 
tutor and instructor. / ^ V- 

Project Director: Bob Burton Brown ^ * 

Dean, University College. 
353 Little Hall- 
Gainesville, Florida 32611 . . 
(904) 392-1416 ' - . * . 

Institute for, Services to Education 
Thirteen College Curriculum Pro gram (TCCP) 
Washington, D,C. » . ^ . . 

• ■ , . ^ , ■ ; 

The Institute for Services to ^Education;" a ri6n-prof it ^organization, has worked, 
with' predominently Black colleges in the South to develop and implement new 
curricular materials for the entire freshman year of college in the areas of 
English, mathematics; social science, physical science' an4 biology as well as 
two sopliomoje year courses in humanities and philosophy. The program is de- 
signed to reduce the attrition rate of entering .freshmen through creative 
curricular materials,. new teaching, styles?, and by changing blocks of courses ' 
>rather than by developing single courses* ' \ 

Project Director: Gerald L. Durley . o _ ' 

Institute for Services to Education 
2001 S**Street, N.W. \ 
Washington, D.C: 20009 
' . (202) 232-9000 , 

Malcolm-King: Harlem .College Extension 

New YopkCity, New York * ' ' ■ ' 



Malcolm-King is the product of concerned residents of Harlem and three colleges 
in the New York arei (Marymount Manhattan College^ the College of Mt. St. 
Vincent and Fordham University) . It is a cooperative educational approach to 
the needs of working adults from poverty-level environments and offers a com- 
bination of specif programs and services designed to provide necessary sup- 
portive services so that students can cope effectively with colle*ge-level 
courses. Personal, academjb<3^ and career counseling; a Study Skills Center; 
developmental classes in English; tutoring; and a Human Relation- course de- 
signed to improve interpersonal skills and develop Xeadlrship p .^ntial are 
among Malcolm-King's offerings. 
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with college'-Xevel courses. Personal, academic .and career counseling; a 
Study Skills Center; developmental classes in English; tut5"t^ng; anfl ^ 
Human Relatiaus. cout^e designed to improve interpersonal skilXs and develc^ 
leadership pcTtfential are among Malcolm-King' s offerings. X 




Project Direcfcoi^t«^^g4i4i«r'Copk ♦ - , . 

Administrative Director , ^ 
103 East 125th Street ■ 
New York, New York 10035 
. (212) 427-3330 ' . ' 

Marquette University ' * , ' • 

Educational Opportunity Program 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin / 

The Educational Opportunity Program at Marquette provides comprehensive 
Support services which .include reGruittQejit full financial aid guaranteed 
to each student for ten semesters; ac^idemic, personal,' career and post 
baccalaureate counseling; and a netwprk of academic services. |he latter 
feactures a six-week precollege summer program', tutoring, support seminars, 
reading and- study skills instruction, individualized instruction in com- 
position, developmental mathematics course, and a mathematics library. 

Project Director: Donald E. Mackenzie, 'Jr. 

Associate Director for Research and Evaluation 
Educational Opportunity Program 
Marquette University 

1217 West Wisconsin Avenue - ' 

"Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53233 ^ • 

^> " ^ (414) 224-7593 ' V 

Oscar Rose Junior College • ' 
^Special Upward Bound Program for Veterans 
Midwest City, Oklahoma 

The Special Upward Bound Program for Veterans at Oscar Rose Junior offers 
a complement, of academic and support services which "include recruitment; 
orientation; academic vand personal counseling; stqdy skilj.s development; 
tutoring; and classes in composition, mathematics, developmental reading 
and psychology. A "vertical team" apprOaeR ig -used in the program, whereby 
the instructors of each class work in concert so that each is aware of the 
other's efforts, and activities can be interrelated. 

Project Director: Paul Evans 

Director, Office of Veterans Affairs " 

Oscar Rose Junior college 
. 6420 Southeast Fifteenth Street 

Midwest City, Oklahoma 73110 
.(425) 737-6611" 
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St, Edward's University 
College Assistance Migrant Program 
Austin, Texas » ' - 

• ' ' ' ■ . , ■ ' ' 

The College Assistance Migrant .Program (CAMP) at St. Edward's provides com- 
pensatory skills training, tutoring and counselftjg services to freshmen 
students from Iowt- income migrant and seasonal farmeworker families. In 
order to address the total needs of 'the student, the program features re-. 
. cruitment, a two-week summer program; a financial aids package for each ■ 
student; academic, personal, and career awareness counseling; tutoring; a 
student facilitator program in Which upperclassmen (including former CAMP 
students) provide assistance to CAMP students;, and a summer job placement 
effort. 

. Project^'Director: F.. Eugene Binder ' ' ' ' - 

Deputy Director, Student Life 
, St, Edward's University . 

" 30.01 South Congress Avenue . ^ 

Austin, Texas 78704 

(512) 444-2621 X217 . , * 

Southeastern Community College - ' . ' . 

Resourced for Student Learning Program (RSL) * 
.Whiteville, North Carolina ' ' 

The Resources for Student Learning Program at Southeastern provides an in- 
tegrated counseling and academic experience which includes' an alternative 
freshman curriculum which fulfills basic requirements in communications, 
psychology, and biology. The faculty serve in the dual capacity of 
instructor/counselors and students' programs of study are' individualized. 
RSL employs self-paced learning mpdules, experiential learning and inter- 
disciplinary core experiences. 

Project Director: Winnie C9ok' 

Director, Resources for Student Learning Program 

Southeastern Community College 

P.O. Box 151 V ' , " 

Whiteville, North Carolina 28472 

(919) 642-7580 

Staten Island Community College 

The People Center , ^ 

Staten Island, New York 

» . ^ 

The People Center-Open' Admissions Counseling Center at Staten Island 
Community College^ is an alternative counseling model which incorporates 
iggressive, intensified counseling .consisting of a low student/counselor 
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ratio; counselor accountabllifcy for the academic development of the student; 
structured counselor/student interactions;, and monthly evaluations of 
counselor perforjriance. ^ j , - - - 

Project Director: Abraham I* Habenstreit 

Joseph P.'' Hannam . 
' ' ' Staten Island Community College 

' ' 715 Ocean Te^ce - ' 

' Statetf Island,' New York 10301 

(212) 390-7711 ' 
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NATIONAL PROJECT III;' "Elevating. the Importance of Teaching" ' ^ 



A^ access to postsecondary education has improved, the need for new and „ 
hetter ways to teach has grown. Students with backgrounds, intellectual 
attitu4es and learning habits which differ in significant ways from the 
students of the 60's» will continue *to be an , increasing proportion of the 
enrQllraents in the 70' s and 80.* s. • •, • ' 

- . •.. ^ . ' - - ' • 

. If these students ^re to obtain the knowledge, skills and abilities 
promised in the catalogues of most institutions, the quality of Instruction- - 
and the variety of learliing approaches available must be increased. A wide 
range of new educational technologies is npw availjible. Computers, audio- 
visual, programmed and self-paced instruction have all demonstrated their 
usefulness. Monitoring tutoring and personal Counselling have been effective 
with certain students. But these approaches to Improving learning must be 
developed and implemented by faculty. . - * 

Institutions, faced with limited ofc no growth, must at the smne time increase 
the quality of their services to the new and different clienteles and 
increase the efficiency of their operations. These two pressures are met in 
•. the issues of teaching the stude.nts to learn "iore and at the same time 
increasing . the output of the faculty— measured in qOalfty as well as quantity. 

A significant number of institiitions* across the country have responded to 
these problems by initiating programs and activities designed td^enhance the 
quality of teaching. The Associate Institutions of National Project III were 
selected for the quality and general applicability of their programs to 
elevate the Importance of teaching. The eleven Associate institutions 
represent a range of institutiortal types, but_All share a demonstrated commit- 
ment 'to and effective practice in the improvement of .the quality of post- 
secondary teachirig. The Associates chargetl with refining the effective ' 
practices they now. employ and providing clear and useful guidelines to other 
institutions and agencies interested in improving teaching and elevating its 
importance. Over a perio'd of two years, Associates are collaborating iij 
plans fdr the assessment, evaluation and dissemination of what are deemed to 
be the most promising strategies for elevating the impotl:ance of teaching. 
Among the strategies- being considered are evaluation of teaching by students, 
peers, and others; the establishment of Centers tb. support teaching; teaching 
awards and merit pay increases; and personal growth and teaching effective- 
ness contracts. r ' 

Coordination, support and guidance for th e prnj pnf Ts provided by the " 
-Resource Institution, also an Associate Institution, and by the staff of the 
Fund. , Special consultan*&^d Individuals -from exemplary programs are called 
uR^froTO time to time, as needed, in the deliberations of the Associates. 

The product of the collaborative effort will „be a series of publications 
addressing the most compelling approaches to elevating the importance of 
teaching..- In addition a summary conference for practitioners and policy 
makers will be held to examine the information and recommendations of the 
Assqciates. 
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TJ[ie following brief descriptions present the' indi-vidual institutional resr/ 
ponses to the problems of elevating the importance of teaching. The variety 
of responses to the cotomon issue illustrates the diversity and distinctive- 
ness of the institution involved as well as the different incentives 
presently operating within the institutions. . f 

.. ' * 

The. University of Michigan 
Center for Research on Learning and Teaching 
Ann Arbor i Michigan 

Initiated in- 1962 with a direct coMaittnent of University funds^ the Center 
has provided consulting services of a high quality to teaching faculty of 
the Uhiversity* The Memo to the Fa cu lty published by the Center has achieved 
an audience well beyond the University itself and has brought the services 
of the Center to a broad range of institutions wjlthin atid beyond Michigan* 
In addition to keeping faculty abreast of current developments in teaching 
and learning, the Center- has effectively involved selected faculty .in the 
design and/productioa of curricular materials and the refinement of teaching 
techniques and approaches t , 

/ 

As Resource Institution the Center will coordinate activitiis of the ^ 
Associates, provide technical assistance to the project through consulf^fants 
and staff and publish the results of the collaboration. ^ 

/ 

Project Directors Stanford Ericksen 

Senior Research Scientist ' / 
Center for Research' on Learning and Teachin^j' 
University ojK" Michigan / 
t09 East Madison Street. 
. Ann ArborV Michigan 48104 
(313) 764-0505 ' 



Bail State University ^ / 

Mincie> Indiana 
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A comprehensive program of incentives and rewards i^s been developed at Ball 
State University. At* the center of the program ie a faculty and course 
evaluation service coupled with diagnostic reports and teaching improvement 
opportunities. Creative teaching grants provide time and financial support 
for* individual faculty who wish to develop iiyfovative teaching approaches or 
mater ials* Other supporting programs include the faculty lecture series* 
Outstanding Teacher Awards, Faculty Monograph series, sperlal leave programs 
and support for travel and attendance at conferi»nces and seminars dealing 
with 'improving teaching are also available. 

Project Director: Jerry J, Nisbet 

Coordinator, Office of University Evaluations 
^ Ball State University 

2000 University Avenue • ! 

Muacie^ Indiana 47306 
<317) 285-7^56 

O / 133 * ^ 

/ 



Bucknell University * \ ' 

Lewisburg,* Pennsylvaaia . .. • <f|^ 

The recently revi d Facurty Haitlbook of the H(s vers! ty.noted, "Teaching is 
the principal acr i^-ity in which the faculty and the university Is engaged." 
To. translate thi statement into its prograraaatic implications, criteria of 
evaluation for aching have been developed for each department. These 
criteria are applied for decisions on tenure and promotion. A variety of 
resources are available to faculty to develop new course materials and to 
perfect new teaching learning practices. Presidental Professorship^ have 
been established to provide time and .resources to an outstanding teacher to 
define the.problKus of teaching and support other© in improving their 
teaching. Bucknell is particularly interested In assisting each faculty ' 
member to discover the teaching style in which he can most effectively 
stimulate learning among the students he serves. 

Project Director! Wendell I. Smith , 

Provost \ ' 

Bucknell Ui\iversity • I, 

Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 17837 
. C7iy> =524-1140 

Burlington County College 

Pefflbertoh» New Jersey* * . 



The systems approach to instruction, an increasingly popular technique* has 
been applied with success at BUrllngton .County College, to assure its 
effective iJDf^lementatiqn a pre-service staff development program is provided 
to all new faculty memlrtjcs. In addition all staff are supported by an 
Instructional lieyelopmeotr Center which assists teachers in problems pt 
instructional design, assessment and measurejaent^ and eva^luation. The College 
^o offers c unique Faculty Load Formula which rewards efficiency and 
effective Instruction, rather than merely counting contact hours. 

Project Directorj tee L. Schroeder 

Supervisor of Testing and Evaluation 
BurHngtori Couiity College 

Pemberton, New Jersey 08068 * * 
(609) 894-9311 A 

Ear lhaa College • * * 

Richmond » Indiana * . 

Concern for the quality of teaching at Earlham has been ia^lem^ed'in a 
variety of ways. Curricular Innovation has always been vigorously encouraged. 
A Teaching and Learning Cgfflqjittee was established in 1965 to coordinate 
efforts At improving the qujality of Instruction. A faculty dev4!lop»ent fimd, 
set up in 1968, now allocates S60,000 yearly to foster professional develop- 
ment and increase the effectiveness of teaching. An "ini^emal foundation" 
(since 1970) disburses institutional funds for educational innovation. A 
senior faculty member has been appointed to- serve half-time as^a Consultant 

; lea 
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on Teaching and Learning* A process for evaltiation of faculty has been . 
devised which incorporates evaluation by studentat colleagues, the 4epart- 
ment and the teacher himself. This procedui*e is now being extended to cover 
tenured faculty. The effectiveness of faculty evaluation procedures is 
currently being assessed. There wtll also be evaluations of\the^se of 
professional development funds and the %fork of the Consultant on Teaching 
'and Learning. . ^ 

Project Director: Gerald Ri^akker 

Professor^of Chemistry * 
/"^ Earlham College 

National R<fad West 

Richmond, Indiana 47374 

(317) 962-6561 ' 

Kann^B State University ^ - ' 

HartHattani Kansas 



A systematic and comprehensive instrument for student evaluation of ceacltlng 
has* been developed and implemented through the OtfiLce of*' Instructional 
Improvement at Kansas State University. Repeated eKp^riments have validated 
the instruments In additiont consultant assistance is ^VoVidTSS^eo teachers 
vho selefet it, and has resulted in substantial improvement in teaching 
effectiveness. The grant is being used to ejcamine explicitly the strengths 
and weaknesses of several components of the system, the types of teaching 
or courses for which the Instruments ^jce poorly suited* and reasons for 
acceptance and resistance of the system. The ^entire program is being 
expanded and distributed to a variety of institutions through a grant from 
the Kellogg Foundation. * * 

Project Director: RichardE, Oyen% ^ 

Professor, Office of Educational Resourren 
Fairchild Hall 
« Kansas State University f 

HaiKhattat), Kansas 66506 
• (913) 532-^5712 

i 

llniverst.:y of Illinois 
Urhan^ Illinois 

The Office of Instructional Resources va^^^created by the U;i4verslty in 19h4 
to enhance the Importance of teachings Recently, the University hat* Miso 
developed a Counctl on Program Evaluation to assess departments on a 
systematic and on-goinK basis. The University has ^instituted the require- 
ment that promotion to tenure depends partly on <m evaluation of teaching* 
including a required student evaluation. A Program. EvtihiJ?: ion Survey han 
been developed for students to evaluate their academic ealperience within 
their deparjjienfcal majors. Full-time summer pay and other cash^^ards have 
been given to selected faculty for. the improvement of teaching. The major 
thrusts of the project are (I) to refine the Program Evaluation Survey both 



psychometrically and in terms of the acceptability and usefulness to faculty, 
adrolnistratorii, and others with evaluation responslbfl it leis, and stud«fnt8j 
• and (2) to develop departmental faculty-based meihodH of faculty evaluation. 

Project Dirertcr: Chcirh^'S J* Mclntyre * 

iJlrector, Office af In^i rtut jtomil Rt*H<Hitci»?i 
University of Illinois 

205 South Ooodwin • V 

(217) m-mo 

Oswego t ^^eu York 

« * ■ . 

For a number of semesters* extensive data has hem collected on tt?acliing 
effectiveness -in SUJfY College at Osuego's psycht>lop,y departmfjnt. This has 
been part of a fairly elaborate semi-contractual system of faculty evaluation. ' 
Under this system, criteria for retention and prorootlon are clearly spelled 
out and weighted; teaching effectiveness has the highest priority. Facuity 
members may use a departmental survey fnst rumen t, classroom visits, enroll- 
ment figures and other proofs to demonstrate that th-iv are fulfilling their 
agreed-on obligations. Data analyzed on the computer has shovm an 
unexpected correlation between teachins? effectiveness and theoretical 
orientation, and a high predictability of effectiveness. Development Is now 
being stressed as much as effectiveness, and other departments are Involved. 
Various techniques will b<» introduced to increase the ef fecuveness of teaching. 

Project Director: DavidJ* King^ • 

Chairman » Department of Fnychrlogy 
, SUNY College at Oswego 
Oswego^ York 1312& . . ^ 

C3I5> 341-^4013 b 

State University of New York 
Albany, New York 

Since 1971 tlie central adintnlstratlon of th^ State University of Hew York 
has sponsored and supported three programs^^f or the improvement* of teaching* 
Facuity grants have been a^^arded js^peclf Ically for the teprovement of 
instruction- A ChanceUor^s Award for Excellence in Teachiitg is given, and 
prestigious Distinguished Teacbteg Prof essorsf^rps have been established. 
These awards are made through a Central Aw^ds Cortsatttee representing the 
whole SUNY systeiJi. Any faculty member can apply for stipends, for any 
purpose related to the direct improvement of undergraduate instruction* ^ 
Chancellor's Award and the OistlngMls^lied Professorships depend on nominations. 
After three full year cycles, the program is being evaluated on-three levels: 
Chat of the individual instructor, of his howeVampus, md of the whole 
Universitv system* • 

Project Director: Jforbert H. Hathanson 

Director of Instructional Development 
State University of Hew York 
, . 99 Washington Avenue. . . ^ 

/ • Albany, Neu York, 12210 

^ im) 474-1781 , ■ V 
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Purdue University * 
Meat Lafayette^ Indiana , ' - 

At Purdue there is a three year old computer based* diagnostic system of 
course and instructor evaluation called C^ETERIA* It allm^a Instructors 
to select diagnostic racing items item an extensive item catalog, . Instructors 
then* receive and administer questionnaires cot^osed of the selected iteais^. 
and finally receive a detailed and ^^^^onfldentlaf report based on their 
students* responses. The flexible 'system pensits adaptation to special 
instructional conditions and focusing on special or suspected problems. The 
service has been adopted at regional campuses^ at ^several independent 
colleges in Indiana*, and at nearly 20 other universities; The system is / 
being malyzed and refined td relate it better -to other instructional 
iiBprovesjent programs *oft campus and at the other cooperating institutions* 

Projector Director: Warren Seibert 

y Director^ Office of Instructional Services ; 
Purdue University. 
ENAD^ Room 402 

West Lafayette, Indiana 47907 

(317) 749-2207 , ^ 

Ohio Wesleyan University 
Delaware* Ohio 

■ * 

In recent years Ohio Wesleyan has refined a f;iculty reward system that places * 
its greatest enrphasis on* effective teaching* The college has Introduced a 
series of activities th^St provide incentives to Elevate and iiaprove teaching. 
A Facility Personnel Couimlttee conducts the reviei^ and regard process* A 
Cwsaittee^n Teaching and Learning (faculty^ students and administration) has 
channelled significant external funds into programs to spFead awareness of 
changes in coUege teaching* to coilduct vorkshops for faculty^ to enhance the 
quality of instructional techiiology and pedagogical experiments on caaipus, to 
improve the^student ratings syst^, and to enhance the quality of opportuni- 
ties for exchange of infonamtion on the teaching process. These efforts hpe 
^now been institutional ia^ed by the creation of an office of Instructional 
Development^ by part tclpat ion in a consortium program of faculty development * 
and by experimenting ^ith new indices of teaching effective 'teas.- The personnel 
Comittee is creating a more sophisticated and detailed faculty peer evalua- 
tion procedure. The Jeaching and Learning Committ^^e is encouraging collegial 
analysis and developqsent of teaching through a special applicatfon of Purdue*s 
CAFETERIA system of student ratings. > A major ne}^ emphasis is Ohio Wesleyan's 
inquiry iitto faculty perceptions of the evaluation and reward system. 

Project Otrectorr Stephen C. Scholl ^ 

Director of tnstructlona t Development 

Ohio Wesleyan University * ^ ' 

Delai^are^ Ohio 43015 

(614) 369-44 Jl 
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THEMATIC INi^ (Each Fund ProjectS«^lthln one of ehe following categories) 



Expandinjs Educational Opportunity 
to Populations Poorly Served ; 



He^ Approaches to Aid Prospective 
Educational Conaumers? , 



Faculty Pevelof>ment ^d New 

Incentives for Effective Teachinit ; * 

Improv^tpent of Instruclllonal Services ; 



Lefadership Development : • 
InsfcltutionaX Development: and Renewal ; 

Intesratiott of Work and Educations 



JDevelopmanc of AasessBent Techniques 
for Evaluation of frosram Quali ty 
and Individual Leatnintf i 



1, 5, 19, 34, 36, 46, 48, 50, 67, 
71, 74, 8p, S3, 86, 87, 88, 91, 
93, 99, 127, 129, 132, 134, 135, 
national Prpject II, 

3, 25, 35, 61, 94, 105, 120, 122, 
136, National Project I. ^ 

9, 16, 17, 21, 41, 45, 57, 70, 79 
82. 97, 109, 117, 125, National 
Project III. • ' 

4, 6, 10, 18, 20, 23, 26, 29, 37, 
38, 40, 42, 51, 55. 60, 62, 65', 
6b, 75, 76, 78, 81, 84, 85, 96, 
98, 106, 108, 110,' 111, 113, 114, 
123, '130, National Project II. 

2, 13,. 31, «7, 54, 90, ^ 

12, 14, 32, 49. 64, 68, 73, 100, 
103,118,124. . ^ 

15, 24, 27,<'28, 30, 39, 52, 56, 
58, 59, 63, 69, 77, 89^, 95, 102, 
103, 107, 112, 115, 126, 128. 133, 
137. 

7, 8, 11, 22, 33, 43. 44, 53, 72, 
92, 104, 116, 119, 121, 131, 138. 
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T<)PICAL Il?DEX (Projects are listed" as appropriate) 



AssesBmetit: 



Cotpiunity Colleg;e Related t 
Coinmunity Initiated : 



Competency Based 
Liberal SklllaJ 



Prof essional/OcctJipational Skills t 

Cooperative Dej^ree ProKratios : 
Coimselingy New Services ^ 
Di3cipline--Speciflc 
Biology: . 

Business and Public Admlniatration: 
Heal-th: 

History 5 . " 

< 

Humn Services: , ^ 

Math: 

Physics : ^ ^ 
*l?o±itical Science i 
Pl|jrcho therapy: 



1, 2, 5, 11, 15, 25, 2^, 37, 46, 
48, 61, 71, 76, 8i; 87, 91, 99, 

134.. .•; / 



,7, 8, 42, 43, 44, 104, 116, 
/119, 131, 138. ; / 

2, 5, 15, 46, 52/'57, 64, 65, 66, 



81, 84, 106 



, 12/, 127 



129, 



25, 28, 30, 34, 39, 46, 47, 48, 
86, 89, 120, 124, 136) 137. 



4, 18, 37,, 51, 56, 72, 76, 96, 98, 
106, , 

11, 25, /27, 29, 33, 51, 59, 62, 
66, 76/ 77, 107, lU, 126. 

12, si, 58, 63, 102, 114, 115. 
* / 

1, 3, 25, 35, 61, 86, 120, 122, 136. 



29. 

26, 63, 77, 112, 126, 128. 

27, 78, ill. 
92, 106. 
33, 76, 107. 
11, 62, 113. 
75, 85>, 130. 
75. 

9- 

137. 
10, 20. 
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Bey pad ^ the Disciplines ; 

Education for Employees : 

Employtnent Involvement with. Curriculum: 

Experiential Learning: 

Graduate Student Education: 

High School to College Programs: / 

Ne«r Organized Institutions and Agencies 
(Since around 1970): 

Library Situated: , / 
Muj^eum Situated; 
Prisoir- Situated: 
Resources Effective Use:. 
Special Groups , . 

Minoritles/Disadvantaged : 

Native Americans; 
Spanish Speaking; ' 
Women: 

TechnoloRy Utilization:' 



4, 14, 18C 21, 23, 31, 40, 56, 
68, 72, 96, 98, 101, 106, 124. 

^ 15, 27, 48, 69. 

33, 34, 59, 64, 76, 89, 95, 103, 
126, 127. 

4, 11, 12, 20, 24, 28, 30, 43, 51 
60, 63, 103, 106, 112, 114? 120, 
128, 134.' 

9, 10, 11, 16, 17, 26, 51, 62, 78 
92, 103, 112, 137. 

38, 123. 

*. ■ ■ ■ 
11, 25, -27, 30, 34, 36,' 39, 45, 
46, 53, 71, 88, 90, 120, 124, 136. 
137, 138. > , . - 

35, 94, 99, 135. 
.88. 

5, /4, 80." 

8. 13, 22, 49, 116 ,v 118, 121. 



1, 3, 11, 12, 33, 38, 42, 47, 48, 
63, 83, 89, 102, 103, 107, 114. 

50, 60, 86, 93, 129. ' . - 

-45, .46, 124. ' . ■ 

44; 53, 89, 95, 105, 122,. 137. 

36,^, 61, 62, 67, 81, 82, 134. ' 



10 J / 
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DEPARTrar OF HEALTH. EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 



EDUCATION DIVISION 



SECRETARY, H.E.W. 



Assistant Secr(>tary for Education 



Fund .for the Improvement 
of Postseconalry 
Education ' 



National Council 
on Educational 
Research 



National Center 
for Educational 
Statistics 



National Institute 
of Education 



jOffice of Education 
t 



STAFF OF THE FUND 
VIRGINIA B. SMITH - Director 



Bernstein, Alison 
Beveridge, Lynn 
Bunting, Charles 
Burgess, -Joy 
Butke;, Sharon 
Cardenas/ Rene 
Corcoran, Thomas 
Edgerton, Russell 
Hendrix, Richard- 
Justice, David 
Lewis, Raymond 
Pennington, Rita 
RoVinson, Deloris 
Rogers'-, Allien 
Stoel, Carol 



Program Officer 
Program Officer 

Plannirig and Budgeting Officer 

Secretary 

Secretary ' 

Program Officer 

Program Officer 

Deputy Director 

Program Officer (Education 

Policy Fellow) 
Program Officer 
Program Officer 
Administrative Officer . 
Secr'etary • 
Secretary "^w^ 
Program t)f fleer \ 



Fu^© FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF P0STSEC0|1DARY EDUCATION 

, 400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. , Room 3141 

Washington, D. C. ' 20202 . • • . 

(202) 245-8101' 



